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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Ti  .  ■ 

his  THIRD  EDITION  does  not  appear  be- 
fore the  Publick,  without  having  undergone  an  at* 
'tentive  revisal ;  by  which  some  inaccuracies  hare 
been  amended,  add,  it  is  presumed,  the  general 
tenour  of  the  work  improved.  That  it  is  still  very 
far  from  being  faultless,  is  not  an  affectation  of  mo- 
desty in  the  author  to  say,  but  a  conviction,  strongly 
impressed  on*  his  mind.  How'  near  a  similar  pro- 
duction may  be  brought  to  such  a  state,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define:  it  must  be  deemed  to  suffice,  if  what 
has  been  done,  is  not  done  negligently,  and  tends 
to  utility.  The  author  does  not  venture  to  flatter 
himself,  that  an  opportunity  will  again  be  afforded 
him  of  correcting  what  may  yet  be  erroneous, '  arid 
of  supplying  what  is  defective :  he  has,  therefore, 
the  greater  cause  to  recommend  his  book  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Critickl  When  it  was  first  published, 
be  little  thought,  that  he  should  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  a  second  edition :  but  his  expectations 
have  been  still  more  surpassed,  by  the  demand  for  a 
third.  This  encouragement  he  has  great  satisfac- 
tion in  ascribing  to  the  increased  regard  and  attc'n- 


Advertisement* 

tion,  which  are  bestowed,  in  this  country,  upon  the 
German  language.  The  two  former  editions  did 
not  consist  of  small  impressions :  but  to  calculate 
the  extent  to  which  that  study  prevails,  it  must  be 
farther  considered,  that  there  are,  besides,  other 
grammars  in  circulation,  which,  from  the  advan- 
tage of  being  more  immediately  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  book-selling  interest,  hatve,  probably, 
even,  a  larger  sale*  It  hence  appears  likely,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  consequently  of 
the  literature,  of  Germany,  will  be  more  diffused, 
in  England?  th»a  it  hitherto  has  been ;  a  ctrcus*- 
stence  justly  desired  by  those,  who  &e  in  the  learned 
intercourse,  between  different  nations,  additional 
means  for  the  advancement  of  sdeace,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  reciprocal  civilisation.  The  Germans 
have, .  up  to  this  period,  been  more  benefitted  by 
this  communication,  than  the  English:  for  the 
English  language  is  much  attended  to,  in  Germany, 
and  English  literature  is  well  known,  and  understood. 
On  the  other  hand,  German  literature  has  not  made 
a  like  progress  in  England :  an  acquaintance  with  it 
can  be  attributed  comparatively  but  to  a  few  persons ; 
and  it  must,  in  general,  be  confessed,  that  its  com- 
pass, and  substance  are  very  imperfectly  estimated. 
It  may,  however,  be  hoped,  and  expected,  that  it 
will,  together  with  the  language,  become  more  fa- 
miliar: and  if  there  be  any*  merit  in  contributing*  to 
this  object,   the  author  will  not  hesitate  to  data 


]pt  8Jba*e,    Ha  fca%  by  *Mtertft  pttbHeattofcs,  en* 
te&outetU  AwiKtttle,  to  4b*  Englfefc  ott^ht,  the 
jttqt&ttoft  of  the  Get  maw  tongue.    The  Grairtfci  afe^ 
Staftteiifet    E&tftfees,   aa*  Dtetfcafery  owe  tfrei? 
origin  to  that  motive.    These  werfks*  with  whidh  ft 
German  Heafing^beok,  may,  perfeafte,  shortly  be 
aiseeiated, '  Wiilj  kv  oanjmelkw,  net  fail  te  optti  ail 
easy  access  to  a  language,    that  can  only  be  called 
dUftatlt,  wheri  it  is  pervewely  taught.   They  stntsd 
kk  £  eeitftia  relation  to  ewe  another,  and  are  tie* 
JflgAedfo  e&"4perafee,  in  order  that  the  intended 
purpose  may  be  the  t&we  completely  attained.  The 
feystt-ftetknv  should  begin  ttftti  the  Elements,  the  use 
of  whfefc  KttfeliGttk  has  not  been  duly  appreciated. 
It  furnishes  the  first  principles  of  the  language,  and 
is  best  adapted  1b  She  wants  of  a  beginner.     The 
declensions,  and  conjugations,  and  other  prelimi- 
nary matters,    upon  the  thorough  possession  of 
which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the.  language  de- 
pends, will  be  most  readily  acquired  from,  that  source. 
The  Grammar  itself,  will,  after  this  prepaiation,  be 
taken  in  hand,  with  greater  profit,  and  its  details 
more  quickly  comprehended.    The  Exercises,  (and 
the  Reading-book,  if  that  be  added,)  by  practically 
illustrating  what  has  been  learnt  in  theory,  will  ac- 
complish this  course  of  study. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  pages,  in  this  new 
edition,  have  occasionally  double  numbers  :  those 
in  brackets  are  the  numbers  of  the  second  edition; 


AdtterimmeiU* 

When  any  alteration  made  a  difference  in,  the  page, 
it  was  thought  expedient  thus  to  Bote  the.  numbens 
pf  the.secpnd  edition,,  with  a  view  that  the  referen- 
ces ip  the  Exercises,  and  the  Elements,  (sometimes, 
also  in  the  Dictionary),  which  were,  accommodated 
to  that  edition,  might  not  be  found  inapplicable  to 
the  new  one.  This  edition  willy  therefore^  be  as 
fit  to  be  used  with  the  Exercises,  and  the  other  books 
fdluded  to,  as  its  predecessor;  and  no  difficulty, 
witjh  regard  to  the  quotations,  is  to  be  apprehended; 
3For  where  the  pages  of  the.  third  edition  vary  from 
those  of  the  second,  the  numbers  of;  the  latter  are 
subjoined  to  those  of  the  former*  so  that  he  who 
looks. for. a  refcr^npe,  cannot  be  disappointed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


concerning  the  language  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  grammar. 


T, 


HE  Language,  which  this  Grammar  proposes  to 
leach,  was  originally  a  dialect,  peculiar  to  a  small  district 
in  Germany,  and  is  to  this  day  distinguished,  from  the 
other  modes  of  speech,  by  the  name  of  High  Ger- 
man.   It  began  first  to  rise  into  notice  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation ;  but,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  different  provinces,  and  ultimately 
adopted,  as  their  common  tongue,  by  all.    It  is  be- 
come the  language  of  literature,  and  of  general  comma* 
nication,  whereas  the  remaining  idioms  are  confined  to 
the  colloquial  intercourse  of  thehf  dwii  provinces,  and 
even  there,  in  a  considerable  degree,  excluded  from 
the  practice  of  the  well-educated  and  higher  classes. 
It  is  the  language   of  the  whole  nation,    and   must, 
by  preference,    be  understood,  when  The  German  is 
mentioned. 

It  is  my  design,  in  the  following  pages,  briefly  to 
exhibit  the  history  of  this  dialect,  and  to  say  a  few  words 
on  its  nature  aud  properties. 


2  Introduction. 

The  Electorate  of  Saxony  was  the  place  that  gave  it 
birth.  That  part  of  Germany  had,  at  an  early  period, 
been  inhabited  by  people  of  Slavonick  descent*;  who 
were,  in  the  tenth  century,  mixed  with  a  colony  of  Ger- 
mans from  Franconia,  established  among  tbem.  The 
Franconians  eventually  became  the '  masters,  of  the 
country,  and  as  such  introduced  their  language.  But 
it  experienced  some  change,  by  being  communicated  to 
the  prior  inhabitants.  Their  tongue,  as  that  of  other 
Slavonick  tribes,  was  probably  soft  and  harmonious; 
and  had  consequently  a  tendency  to  smooth  and  mol- 
lify any  new  language,  which  they  might  acquire.  The 
dialect  of  Franconia  belongs  to  those  of  Upper  (or 
South)  Germany ;  which  are  all,  more  or  less;  spoken 
with  broad,  guttural,  and  hissing  sounds.  They  differ,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  pronunciation  of  Lower  (or  North) 
Germany,  which  is  more  simple  and  easy.  But  the  idiom, 
formed  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  besides  that  ad- 
mixture of  softness,  derived  from  the  Slavonians,  was 
also  modified  by  the  intercourse,  which  the  people  of 
that  district  maintained  with  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Their  industry,  and  superior  civilization,  brought  them 
ipto  contact  with  •  numerous  strangers,  whose  customs 
and  language,  to  a  certain  degree,  mingled  with  their 
own.  In  this  manner,  much  of  the  original  roughness 
of  the  Upper  German  was  worn  away;  and  the  High 
German  modelled  into  a  form,  better  calculated  for  the 


+  It  borders  upon  Bohemia,  where  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Slavonick,  and  where,  to  this  day,  a  pure  Slavo- 
nick dialect  is  spoken.  In  my  journey  through  Bohemia, 
in  the  spring  1815,  I  was  much  struck  with  that  lan- 
guage, the  sounds  of  which  are  so  soft  and  harmonious, 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  they  rival  the  Italian. 


History  of  tie  High  Germm.  3 

purposes  of  literature,  and  conversation,  than  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Upper  German.    Before  we  proceed  for- 
ther  m  our  remarks,  it  will  he  proper  to  advert  to  the 
name  which  was  given  to  this  idiom,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  others.     It  is  by  that  appellation  discrimi- 
nated from  the  Low  German,  which  is  the  native  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany.*    That  of 
the  south  of  Germany  was  called  Upper  Germanf ; 
from  this  the  High  German  likewise  differs.     Bnt  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  assigned  in  opposition 
to  the  Low  German,  because  that  new  dialect  apper- 
tained to  a  country  situated  higher  up,   that  is  to  say, 
more  to  the  south.     In  this  manner  there  existed,  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  three  grand  divisions  of 
the  German  language,  viz.  the  Upper  German  (Ober 
Dmtsch),    the  Low   German    (Nitder  Devtich,     or 
Phtl  Deutsch),  and  lastly  the  High  German  (Hoch 
Deutsche 
Before  that  era,  every  literary  production,    which 

*  These  are  the  circles  of  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony ; 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  via. 
Pomerania,  and  Branden burgh.  The  Low  German  is  also 
spoken  in  Prussia/  and  traces  of  it  are  found  in  a  part  of 
Transylvania,  which  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  thejiorth 
of  Germany,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  See  Bntchingf$ 
Geography. 

f  This  belongs  to  Franconia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
the  southern  part  of  the  Upper  Saxon  circle,  Silesia,  and 
some  of  the  Rhenish  countries. 

I  Hoch  Deutsch.  signifying  High  German,  is  pronounced 
Hoch  Bo'Uch.  This  is  sometimes  erroneously  rendered,  into 
English,  by  High  Dutch,  a  mistake  which  must  have  arisen 
from  the  similarity  of  the  words  Deuttch  and  Dutch ;  though 
they  are  .essentially  different  in  meaning,  the  former  denot- 
ing German,  and  the  latter  Hollandish. 
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was  composed  in  the  German  tongue,  was  written 
in  the  Upper  German;  this  was  the  vehicle  of  lite- 
rature* in  that  country.  The  High  German  was 
the  native  dialect  of  Luther,  and  by  the  influence 
of  hb  example,  it  began  to  be  raisec)  to  a  competition 
with  the  former  idiom,  and  was  soon  spread  through- 
out the  whole  nation.  The  Bible,  and  other  wort* 
of  high  interest,  at  that  period,  published  in. this 
dialect,  and  the  number  of  protestant  divines  which  is- 
sued from  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  tended  to  make 
it  known,  even  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  read  and  understood  every  where,  and,  by  de- 
grees, cultivated  as  the  general  language  of  all  Ger- 
many. It  drove  the  Upper  German  from  that  pre- 
eminence, which  it  had  hitherto  occupied,  and,  in  its 
stead,  possessed  itself  of  the  fields  of  literature  and 
science.  The  effect  of  those  circumstances*,  which 
had  concurred  to  exalt  the  Upper  German  above  the 
other  dialects,  bad  ceased;  and  it  was  compelled  to 
give  way  to  a  new  rival.  The  Low  'German  was  at 
no  time  much  used  in  writing,  though  this  idiom,  if  it 
had  been  attended  to,  might  perhaps  have  produced  a 
language,  for  softness  and  harmony  far  superior  to  the 
two  others. 

*  In  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  the  age  when 
the  modern  languages  of  Europe  began  to  be  used  in  writ- 
ing, the  crown  of  the  Empire  was  enjoyed  by  natives  of  the 
South,  oi  Upper  Germany.  See  Pvtters  History  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  Upper  German,  therefore,  was  the  Ian- 
fuage  or  the  court; — this  was  one  reason.  The  vicinity  of 
ranee  and  Italy- gave  the  southern  provinces  of  Germany, 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  a  great  advantage  (ffer  the  north, 
ijhey  made  early  attempts  in  literary  compositions.  See  Eich- 
horn's  History  of  the  Revival  and-  Progress  of  Literature.  This 
was  -another  circumstance  that  favoured  the  Upper  German. 


Character  and  Propertu*  of  the  Bigh  German.    5 

If  we  would  define  the  character  of  the  High  Ger- 
man, in  its  present  state,  we  must  say,  that  il  doei  sol 
exclusively  belong  to  any  particular  province,  or  district, 
but  is  the  property  and  lawful  possession  of  the  whole 
nation*.  It  has,  since  it  is  generally  come  into  use,  re- 
ceived improvements  from  all  quarters,  and  is  no  longer 
to  be  considered  in  that  light,  in  which  it  first  appeared. 
Hence  it  evidently  follows  that,  if  there  be  a  difference, 
between  the  several  provinces,  respecting  any  particular 
point,  in  the  mode  of  speakings  it  should  be  adjusted, 
not  according  to  the  peculiar  usage  of  one  or  the  other, 
but  upon  general  principles,  which  apply  to  language, 
on  philosophic!*  and  impartial  grounds.  By  this  obser- 
vation we  ought  to  be  guided,  when  we  determine  the 
question,  in  which  parts  the  best  German,  that  is  to  say, 
the  best  High  German,  is  to  be  met  with.  It  will  not 
satisfy  us,  after  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  be  told, 
that  we  must  look  for  example  and  authority  to  the  prac- 
tice of  that  district,  from  which  it  derived  its  origin. 
This  maxim  cannot  be  logically  admitted :  but  whatever, 
in  case  of  doubt,  may  be  decided  by  the  rules  and  ana- 
logy of  general  grammar,  must  inevitably  be  acknow- 
ledged as  superior  to  the  influence  of  any  local  custom ; 
and  that  province  ought  certainly  to  be  thought  to  pos- 
sess the  German  in  its  greatest  perfection  and  purity, 
which  the  least  deviates  from  these  rules,  and  this  ana- 


*  In  this  declaration  I  am  supported  by  the  eminent  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Adelung,  whom  I  have  quoted,  at  length, 
in  the  first  edition,  page  Vt.  See  his  system  of  the  Ger- 
man Lancuage(Ce6rfiehfu^  bet  beutftfen  @pro4>e)Vol.f 

p.  84,  85,[and  89.  To  which  may  be  added  his  statements, 
in  his  Introduction  to  German  Orthography,  section  1,  chap. 
3,  from  page  45  to  62. 
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logy.    This  conclusion  cannot  be  denied,  if  the  premises 
be  conceded. 

It  has,  for  a  long  lime,  been  granted,  that  the  High 
German  was  best  spoken  in  the  Electorate  of  Saxony, 
commonly   called  Upper  Saxony,  and  nominally  at  the 
towns  of  Meissen  and  Dresden.     And  that  must  have 
been  true,  at  its  origin  and  first  progress.     But  as  soon 
as  that  language   was  familiarized  to  the   other  pro- 
vinces, there  arose   a  possibility   that  it  might,  in  its 
advancement,  meet  with  a  set  of  people,  out  of  its  na- 
tive  district,  who,  from  particular  circumstances,  would 
be  able  to   do  it  more  justice  than   those,    to  whom 
it  owed    its   primary   existence.     Such  a  chance   was 
afforded  it  among  the   inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony ; 
who,  from  the  favourable  disposition  of  their  organs  ol 
speech,     were   better  able  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
general  rule  and  analogy,  than  any  of  their  neighbours. 
It  would  then  of  necessity  happen,   that  if  there  were 
instances  in  which  the  Upper  Saxons  violated  the  rules 
of  general  analogy,  when  the  Lower  Saxons  were  ca- 
pable of  observing  them,  the  latter  must,   in  those  in- 
stances, have  the  preference.     On  the  other  hand,  it  u 
also  obvious  that,    when  the  Upper  Saxons  are  guiltj 
of  deviations  from  the  genuine  standard  of  pronuncia- 
tion, the  Lower  Saxons. may  reciprocally  have  tbeii 
peculiarities,   likewise   in   opposition  to  the  law  pre 
scribed.    This  law  is,    that  the  pronunciation   shoulc 
be  brought  as  near  to  the  orthography  of  the  language 
as  it  is  possible,  that  the  sounds  should  correspond 
with  the  letters,  and  that  the  farther  any  province  re 
cedes  from  that  line,   the  more  distant  it  is  from  thi 
praise  of  a  good  pronunciation. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the,  claims  of  th< 
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Upper  and  Lower  N  Saxons,  it  is  my  wish  to  act 
with  the  utmost  fairness,  according  to  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. 1  shall,  therefore,  enumerate  the  principal 
faults  of  both  competitors,  and  carefully  weigh  them 
against  one  another,  which  will,  in  the  surest  manner, 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  may  enable  the  foreigner  to 
form  his  opinion. 
The  errours  of  the  Upper.  Saxons  are  these  : 
1.  A  want  of  distinction  between  soft  and  hard  let- 
ters ;  as  between  B  and  P,  Dand  T,  O  and  K.  The 
hard  sounds,  in  general,  prevail.  B  is  pronounced  by 
them  like  P,  D  like  T,  and  G  like  Kt  The  nature 
of  this  misnomer  will  readily  be  understood  by  the 
English  reader,  who  will  recognise  in  it  his  friends,  Cap- 
tain Fluellen*,  and  Mr.  Morganf.  But  it  is  a  grievous 
defect !  Baum  is  metamorphosed  into  Pawn,  Buck 
into  Puck,  Ball  into  PalL  In  the  same  manner 
tbey  speak  ter,  tie,  tas,  for  der,  die,  das ;  tienen  for 
ditnen  ;  tumm  for  dumm.  Thus  they  substitute  K  for 
G,  and  say  Kott  instead  of  Gott,  kehen  instead  of 
gehen,  &c.  It  may  be  answered,  that  such  certainly 
are  the  popular  irregularities  of  pronunciation,  with  the 
Upper  Saxons  ;  but  that  the  High  German  should  be 
considered  according  to  the  state,  in  which  it  exists 
among  persons  of  letters,  and  the  higher  orders.  This, 
indeed,  is  just ;  yet  it  does  not  aeem  to  remove  the  ob- 
jection :  for  that  default  appears  to  be  radical,  com- 
raon  to  all,  and  incurable.  At  least  so  I  have  found 
it,  in  the  course  of  my  observation  ;  and  I  hardly  think 
it  possible,  that  I  should  be  mistaken  :  if  I  am,  all  that 


*  See  Shakspear's  Henry  V. 

f  See  Roderick  Random,  and  Peregrine  Pickle. 
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is  said  upon  Ibis  point,  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground.  But 
what  is  singular,  it  has  often  struck  me,  as  if  the  Upper 
Saxons  (I  speak  of  literary  and  well  educated  peo- 
ple) were  incapable  of  perceiving,  by  the  ear,  any 
difference  between  the  hard  and  soft  sounds,  though 
their  tongue,  by  chance,  sometimes  produces  the  for- 
mer. In  this  case,  I  have  remarked,  the  soft  sound  is, 
for  the  most  part,  misapplied,  by  being  placed  not  where 
it  ought  to  be,  but  perversely  substituted  for  a  hard 
one,  as  B  for  P,  in  die  Boat,  for  Post ;  der  Blatz,  for 
PlatZy  &c. 

2.  The  hissing  aspiration  (like  the  English  sh)  which 
is  given  to  the  letter  S  before  p  and  /,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  words,  1  consider  as  the  second  ob- 
jection. Stehen*,  for  example,  is  made  to  sound  like 
shUhen  ;  sprechen\  like  shprechen ;  Durst%  like  Dursht. 
When  the  orthography  of  the  language  dictates  an  S9 
what  can  be  the  ground  for  uttering  this  cousonant 
otherwise,  than  simply  as  an  S?  For  that  hissing  as- 
piration a  particular  sign  is  appropriated,  namely  sch  ; 
and  why  should  a  similar  confusion  of  the  alphabetick 
characters  be  tolerated  ?  If  that  aspiration  is  to  be 
expressed,  for  what  reason  may  the  type,  assigned  to  it, 
not  be  employed  in  writing  1  But  where  the  ortho- 
graphy revolts  at  the  $ch,  what  charms  can  this  sound 
possess  for  pronunciation  1  It  surely  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  on  the  score  of  euphony  ;  nor  can  we 
yield  so  much  to  the  paramount  authority  of  one  pro- 
vince, as,  after  its  example,  to  establish  a  mode  of 
speaking,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  and 
affords,  by  its  intrinsick  merit,  no  compensation  for  such 

To  stand.  f  To  speak.  1  Thirst 
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an  irregularity.  "  It  is  the  foreigner  wliose  opinion  may, 
en  this  point,  be  consulted  with  impartiality ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  persuade  him  (I  allude  to  such  foreign* 
ers  as  belong  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe) 
that  the  hissing  sound  of  Sch  is  a  desirable  substitute 
for  that  of  the  simple  S.  It  is  a  peculiarity,  which  has 
been  retained  from  the  Upper  German,  and  ought  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  general  language,  both  upon  princi- 
ple, and  on  tire  ground  of  conveniency.  The  Lower 
Saions  are  always  disposed  to  avoid  it,  and  it  would,  in 
this  instance,  certainly  be  unreasonable  to  require  of 
them,  that  they  should  exchange  their  better  pronun- 
ciation for  one,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  worse. 

£•  In  the  third  place  we  may  notice  the  want  of  dis- 
crimination between  the  diphthong  u,  and  the  vowel  t, 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  the  Upper  Saxons.  They 
pronounce  both  alike,  namely  as  the  ee  of  the  English  ; 
but «  should  be  sounded  very  differently,  as  will  be 
shewn,  when  we  speak  of  this  tetter. 

4.  Lastly,  I  would  remark  the  hurried  pronunciation 
of  the  prefix  ge,  in  the  preterite  participles;  where  the 
•  is  so  entirely  slurred  over,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  For 
example,  gelobt,  praised;  geliebt,  loved;  gelehrt, 
learned,  they  speak  klobt,  kliebt,  kUhrt.  This  is  wrong, 
because  the  vowel  e,  though  it  has,  in  this  prefix,  a  short 
and  somewhat  obscure  sound,  should  still  be  pronounced, 
and  be  made  audible. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  to  touch  upon 
other  inaccuracies,  which  may  be  said  to  be  only  failings, 
of  the  vulgar*.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  point  out  the 

•  Of  this  description  is,  m  substituted  for  ic,  as  mir  w-o/- 
few,  for  zcir  wllen, 
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defects,    with  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  Lower 
Saxons  is  to  be  charged. 

J.  It  has  a  tendency  to  assume  soft  letters  m  the  room 
of  hard  ones,  when  the  former  are  improper.  Thus  D 
is  heard  for  T,  as  Dag  for  Tag,  Duch  for  Tuch,  &c. 

2.  The  hissing  aspiration  is  sometimes  omitted,  where, 
in  conformity  with  the  establisJied  orthography,  it  ought 
to  be  received.  A  Lower  Saxon  will  be  inclined  to  say 
slagen  for  schlagen  ;  aneiden  for  tchneiden,  &c. 

3.  The1  third  variation  from  the  rule  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequent,  and  the  most  serious.  It  concerns  the 
letter  G%  in  the  true  pronunciation  of  which  many  per- 
sons are  observed  to  be  mistaken.  Some  express  it  by 
the  sound  of;,  which  is  like  the  English  y  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  some  words,  such  as  year,  yoke,  yellow.  Gott, 
God,  is  accordingly  spoken,  as  if  written  jott  (English 
yoH)  ;  Garten,  garden,  as-  \fjarten  (i.  e.  yarten),  &c. 
Others  pronounce  the  g  like  ch,  which  is  a  guttural 
sound,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  place.  But  the  right 
mode  of  uttering  the  letter  gt  is  that  which  is  perceived 
in  the  English  words,  god,  garden,  get,  give. 

I  have  stated  the  prominent  imperfections  of  both  the 
Upper,  and  the  Lower  Saxon,  pronunciation ;  and  the 
student  will  be  enabled  to  escape  the  offences,  to  which 
his  attention  lias  been  thus  awakened.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  balance  them,  with  strict  justice,  against  one  an- 
other, and  determine,  by  reasoning,  which  of  the  two 
modes  of  pronunciation  is  least  objectionable,  or,  in 
other  words,  which  of  the  two  provinces  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, with  regard  to  this  question. 

The  exceptions,  which  have  been  made  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Upper  Saxons,    are,  as  I  think,    in 
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themselves  more  considerable,  than  those  which  are  al- 
leged against  the  Lower  Saxons.  %  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, discuss  them  singly,  but  limit  ourselves  to  the  fol- 
lowing observations* 

The  provincial  habits,  which  exist  in  the  Electorate 
of  Saxony,  and  those  in  particular,  which  we  have  ad- 
verted to,  are  derived  from  the  Upper  German.  This 
produces  the  singular  disadvantage,  that,  where  they 
are  once  rooted  in  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  them.  The  Upper  Saxons,  therefore,  find  it  a 
task  of  incoaceiveable  hardship  to  divest  themselves  of 
those  blemishes :  and  their  pronunciation  of  the  High 
German  will,  probably  for  ever,  remain  defective.  It  h 
otherwise  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Saxony.  They 
can,  with  ease,  adapt  their  speeeh  to  various  sounds ; 
and  though  any  particular  mode  of  utterance  should  not 
be  familiar  to  them,  it  is  not  beyond  their  capacity  to 
acquire  it*  *  They  have,  of  late  years,  proved  this  by 
their  maimer  of  speaking  the  High  German.  Those 
individuals  who  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  a  right 
pronunciation,  have,  in  general,  well  succeeded  in  ob- 
serving them  :  when  they  fail,  in  some  instances,  it  is 
more  from  inattention,  than  any  incorrigible  deficieacy. 
That  Inattention  may,  with  moderate  exertion,  be  en- 
tirely overcome,;  and  their  language,  as  far  as  the  act 
of  speaking  is  involved,  be  brought  very  near  the  line 
of  perfection.  To  this  the  Upper  Saxons  will  never  be 
able  to  aspire,  at  least  not,  while  they  labour  under  those 
peculiarities,  which  distingubh  them  from  their  neigh- 
bours. The  High  German,  as  spoken  by  the  Lo\ver 
Saxons,  is,  besides,  in  a  certain  degree  mellowed  by 
that  softness  of  tone,  which  the  native  dialect  of  this 
tribe  possesses.  TFhis  is  a  circumstance  of  which  foreign* 
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ers  readily  become  sensible  t  and  I  may  add,  that  the 
natives  of  Upper  Saxony  themselves  are  not  uncon- 
consciousof  it*.  This  I  remarked,  during  a  late  resi- 
dence in  Upper  Saxony  (in  the  spring  of  the  year  1815), 
chiefly  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  where  I  met  with  some 
individuals,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  Lower 
Saxon  pronunciation  preferable  to  their  ownf.  Hence 
it  is  obvious,  to  what  part  of  Germany  it  will  be  ad- 
visable for  a  foreigner  to  repair,  who  wishes  to  acquire 

*  I  will  here  again  quote  a  passage,  cited  in  the  two  foi- 
mer  editions,   from  Mrs,  Pioxzi'i  Observations  and  Reflec- 
tions in  the  course  of  a  Journey  through  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  Vol.  II,  p.  137.    That  lady  distinguishes  Haw- 
over  (in  Lower  Saxony)  as  the  spot  where  the  best  Ger- 
man is  spoken ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  this 
opinion,  since  my  last  visit  to  that  country  (in  the  years 
1814  and  1815).    Even  I,  says  Mrs.  Pioszi,  can  perceive  the 
language  harsher,  thefartlter  one  is  removed  from  Hanover 
on  either  side:  for  Hanover,  as  Madame  de  Bianconi  told  me,  at 
Dresden,  is  the  Florence  of  Germany,  and  the  tongue,  spoken  at 
that  town,  is  supposed,  and  just  fy,  the  criterion  of  perfect  Teutsch 
(i.  e.  German). — The  High  German,  spoken  at  Gottingen 
(which  is  the  second  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
and  a  university)  appeared  to  me,  when  I  was  last  there, 
even  more  pure  ana  harmonious  than  what  is  heard,  in  the 
capital  itself.    Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  re- 
gard to  pronunciation  and  sound,  no  better  German  is  to  be 
met  with  any  where,  than  at  Gottingen,  among  the  natives 
of  education. 

f  Being  born  in  Lower  Saxony  (at  Gottingen,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover)  I^ould  not  help  being  nattered  by 
the  manner,  in  which  I  sometimes  heard  the  Lower  Saxon 
pronunciation  commended,  nay,  I  may  say  admired,  evefe 
at  Leipzig  and  Dresden.  A  lady  at  Dresden,  to  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  introduced,  was  so  pre  posse  d  in  its 
fevour,  that  she  had  taken  pains  to  correct  her  native  pro- 
nunciation, and  to  imitate  that  of  Lower  Saxony.  As  she 
was  a  person  of  excellent  understanding,  and  judgment,  of 
a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  accomplished  talents,  her 
example  is  entitled  to  great  respect.         * 


Jjiej**»t  y&WW&HW  *f  Htbedanguaft.-  It  should  J»e 
*we  4flWfl»ltf  4fatHM*W  wjUmp  tthe  uretgeiof  ahe  -Leaser 
4}«iW»d»Mf  t^#A^J«t#id(«'LQwfir>&u|o»y,  attietiy 
*M»Jted  ***  »to  rfae  iftowiMwlMM^edithc  postfr  wi  dHtiiaU, 
4PJttj§UPiP  »fe>  ibtimjd,  in  tpartiealar,  -the  -ottnftqr  4>f 
*ra*{Wburgt>.  {He  uja«y, /aow  wfcngly,  ohoose'Jus-aeii- 
4fepc9*t  Jrkntfbtt*gh,  Atottowr,  »05Hiiigto,  or  fitlKn. 
itmti  <i*»h>s  ibtpi«!eM4o4>e<on;J|js~gtia*d  ogaiastitfce  pro- 
*tB#iaifffuliags,  .inotdfiit'Urthe  poqpfe,  among  *hom&e 
wayiacride;  *hat  weuove  pointed  out,  **ill<sec«tt  4ita 
jgawgt  fJKtfnpsttsltiaiiig  jetfoars.  A  native  of  4toat 
i&lftain,  4itfik*Ia«|d/i«^fiod4be^wMmtMyatioD,  eeooiti- 
tag  fto-^be  (tester  Sa*en<cltaWct,  snote  ooaynial  4o  efais 
own  tongue,  and  toueeqiMeftiy  *M>re  »ea*y  >to  aoqake, 
than  the  pronunciation  of  Upper  Saxony. 
As^othe  internal  value  pf  the' language,  ^nj^ra^g^gj 

aente.  'Bftaaearil Jti»piotiaots  *#e  «pan4he  s^rae  ^ve( : 
they  2tt  draw  their  accomplishment  from  '$£  jnjnjgt^of 
literature.  Whether  a  man  write  well,  or  be  successful 
in  the  choice  of  words,  to  express  his  thoughts,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  spot  where  he  was  born  and  educated, 
but  upon  the  proficiency  he  has  made  in  letters,  the 
degree'  of  cultivation  he  has  acquired,  and  the  fruitful* 
ness  and  versatility  of  his  own  mind*  In  writing,  and 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  High  German  is  every 
where  the  same.  The  difference  does  not  lie  between 
the  provinces,  but  between  individuals.  The  best  authors 
furnish  the  store  4or  4he  ianguage,  education  teaches 
bow  to  employ  it. 

The  native  dialects  of  the  several  proviuces,  in  Ger- 
many, present  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  to  the 
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grammatical  enquirer* :  neither  would  it  be  devoid  of 
attraction  for  the  historian,  who  searches  into  the  origin 
of  the  component  parte,  which  constitute  a  nation ;  nor 
the  philosopher,  who  speculates  on  the  formation,  pro- 
gress and  diversity  of  language.  But  this  is  a  topick, 
entirely  removed  from  oar  view,  in  the  work  before  vs. 
We  have  only  one  track  to  follow,  which  is  to  lead  us  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  general  language ;  the  language  of 
literature,  and  of  polite  conversation.  Of  the  other 
idiom*  it  is  enough  for  the  student  to  know,  that  they 
exist,  that  they  differ  from  one  another,  and  that  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  High  German,  which 
is  the  common  instrument  of  speech,  every  where  under- 
stood, throughout  the  whole  country. 

•  The  author,  in  a  tour  which  he  made  (in  the  summer 

181tf)  through  a  great  part  of  Germany*  was  much  struck 

"ay  the  variation  of  the  dialects.   It  is  amusing,  and  instate- 

i  tive>  for  the  linguist  to  observe  either  their  approximation, 

'  or  deviation,  ana  the  shades  of  dissimilitude  by  which  they 

are  marked. 
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SECTION  I. 

ON  THR  ALPHABET. 

X  HE  Germans  employ  three  sorts  of  characters,  for 
writing  and  printing:  two  of  which  may  be  called  pro- 
perly German,  and  the  third  Roman,  or  Latin.  The  latter 
is  that,  which  is  used  by  the  English,  and  other  nations 
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of  Europe:  the  two  former  are  corruptions  of  the  same, 
one  appropriated  for  printing,  and  the  other  for  baud- 
writing.  That  for  printing,  resembles  the  Black  Letter 
of  this  *»uftftr$  ^^tfrturtRvtArettmMitGire, 
or,  as  it  is  by  some  called,  the  Lettres  de  Forme,  of  the 
French*.  The  second?  fe*  baud  writing,  differs,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  Plate  annexed.  Both,  however,  as 
has  been  intimated,  are  derived  frow  the  same  fountain. 
Their  peculiar  quality  is,  being  pointed  and  angular. 
They  are  the  producfltal*  4#  Hie  taelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  *r  and  remain-  a*  specimens*  ef  that  teste,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Gothic^,  and  prevailed,  from 
the  period  mentioned,  for  a  long,  space  of  time,  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe  f. 

Those  characters  baffe  tftalnlakiftrf  themselves  in  Ger- 
many,  where  they  have  been  much  improved.  Yet  they 
still  Wlrnt  the*  simplicity  aftf  elegance  of  their  original. 
For  this  reason,  many  Gtaft«t*»werks  have,  in  later  times, 
been  printed  in  the  Roman  type :  tltatflNtetic*,  however, 
is  hitherto  not  become  general,  aMtttegveaWrt  number 
of  publications  conltaiM*  toappear  iff  twCa*<5H8iH  habit.t 
I  sbtf*,  tfcerifer*  t*  «f*fc»  kteuatim  rtrttar  sttfdent, 
retain  it  in  the  German  words  that  may  toe  introduced  in 
the  course  of  this  Grammar.    The  character,  which 

*  Guttenberg,  and  his  associates,  called  them  Lettres 
Bourgeoises. 

f  See  Gatterer's  Elemenia  JDwhmaiices ;  and  Nouvcau 
Traitc  de  Diplomatique,  by  two  Benedictines. 

t  A**  it  h>  to  ftedetibfe<}r  whether  tbat  frniotatib*  would 
lie  of  any  advantage,  if  generally  adopted.  By  cksusing  the 
eye  from  the  old  type,  many  valuable'  productions  of  lite- 
rfltmf,  vtAe&tefATik*,  wsuft be- rendered fesseasy  to read, 
Jftigh+lteplqpdicbw'  in  fhefe  general  utility. 


ttd.  |. 
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serves  for  current  hand-writing,  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  universally  predominant  in 
the  German  nation:  and  though  the  printed  letter 
may  decline,  this  will  probably,  from  its  supposed 
▼enience,  be  preserved. 

-   There  exists,  besides,  a  particular  Alphabet  for 
grossing,  which,  with  the  last  mentioned,  is  exhibited 
in  the  Plattu 

Iu  writing  Latin,  or  any  modern  language  of  Europe, 
the  Germans  use  not  their  own  character,  but  the 
Roman :  with  which  the  people  at  large  are  equally  well 
acquainted. 


c  a 


THE 


PRINTED  ALPRJBET. 


or 

i 
••      ...        •• 

a  o  « 


1  Au* 

Beyt 
Ts«y 
Dey 

Ef;  Etef 

Gey,  or  Gay 

Mau;  Tsrey-hau 

E 

Yot 

Kau;  Tsey-kau 

El 

Em 

En 

O 

Pcy 

Koo 

Err 

Est;  Ess-ess 

Ess-tset;  Ess-tey 

Tey 

Oo 

Fou 

Vey§ 

Iks 

Ypsilon 

Tset;  Tey-tset 


ae  oe  ue|( 


♦  NotliJ 
broad     At 

bnt  .rather 
the  opeivi 
aunt,  Sei 
protmrtcUrt 
A,  hi  the 
section. 


t  cy,  in 
ftnd  the  K 
ing  infttanc 
be  prVMW 
asitisintfa 
noun  they. 


J  To  soon 
the  acute  e 
Germans, 
the  next  *t 


$  See  th 
nunciation 
this  lette 
the  next  sc 


H  Refer  t 
sound  of 
diphthong 
the  next  s< 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  In  the  printed  alphabet  some  letters  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  by  beginners,  and  to  be  confounded 
one  with  another.  To  facilitate  the  discrimination, 
1  will  place  them  here  together,  and  point  out  the 
difference.  •; 

S3  (B),  and  #  (V). 

The  latter  is  open  in  the  middle,  the  former  joined 
across. 

6  (C),  and  @  (E).     . 

6  (£)  has  a  little  horizontal  stroke  in  the  middle,  pro* 
jecting  to  the  right,  which  6(C)  has  not. 

©  (&),  and  ©•  (8). 

These  letters,  being  both  of  rather  a  round  form, 
are  sometimes  taken  for  one  another,  particularly  the 
©  for  the  ©.  But  ©  (S)  has  an  opening  above,  ©  (O)  is 
closed,  and  has  besides  a  perpendicular  stroke  within. 

*  (K),  91  (tf),  31  (R). 

St  (K)  is  rounded  at  the  top,  SR  (N)  is  Off n  in  the 
noddle,  fK  (R)  is  united  about  the  middle* 

5W  (M),  and  SB  (W). 
tyt  (M)  is  open  at  the  bottom,  SB  (W)  is  closed. 

b  (b),  and  t)  (h). 
b(b)  is  perfectly  closed  below,  f)(h)  is  somewhat  open, 
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tnd  ends  af  the  bottom,  on  one  side,  with  a  hair  stroke. 
I  have  known  t>  (d)  confounded  with  b  (b),  but  the  dif- 
ference between  these  letters  is  sufficiently  marked,  evea 
for  the  commonest  attention. 

f(f),  andf(f). 
f  (0  has  *  horizontal  line  above. 

m  (m),  and  to  (w). 

m  (in)  is  entirely  open  at  the  bottom,  to  (w)  is  partly 
closed. 

t  (r),  and  *  (x). 
%  (x)  has  a  little  hair  stroke  below,  on  the  left. 

t>  (v),  and  »  (y). 

K>  (v)  is  closed ;   9  (y)  is  somewhat  open  below,  and 

ends  with  a  hair  stroke. 
• 

2.  The  copperplate  exhibits  three  Alphabets  of  Ger- 
man hand-writing : 

No.  1.  Is  known  by  the  name  of  gractur  ©cfyttft,  i.  e. 
the  Broken  Letter,  because  the  characters  are  formed 
by  interrupted  touches  of  the  pen.  It  is  used  for  inscrip- 
tions, and  for  the  first  lines  of  any  formal  writing. 

No.  2.  Called  Ganjlet)  ©cfyrift,  i.  e.  Chancery  writ- 
ing, serves  commonly  for  engrossing. 

No.  3.  Is  the  current  hand. 

Of  these  three  alphabets,  both  the  capital  and  small 
letters  are  represented;  and  an  example  is  added,  to 
show  them  in  connection. 
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SECTION  II. 

ON  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography  has  in*  the  German,  as  in  other 
languages,  been  exposed  to  variety,  and  change.  To* 
avoid  these,  and  to  give  to  the  external  fbrrrr  of  the 
language  a  proper  degree  of  consistency,  the  following 
rules  should  be  kept  in  view. 

first,  such  characters,  in  writing,  should  be  used, 
as  by  their  import,  approach  the  nearest'  forthe  Best  pro- 
nunciation*.    But 

Secondly,  a  regard  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  had 
to  derivation,  and  etymology. 

In  the  third  place,  we  ought  not,  without  necessity, 
and  preponderating  reasons,  to  depart  from  the  general 
practice,  which  has  been  once  introduced* 

If  these  rules  had  been  followed,  those  many  irinova-  . 
tions,  Which   have  embarassed  German'  Orthography, 
would  not  have  taken  place.    It  was  the  ignorance  of 

*  It  may-  be  thought  that,  in*  laying;  down  this-  rule,  I 
am  proceeding  in  a  circle :  for  I  have  elsewhere  said,  that 
you  should  speak  as  you  write,  and  here  it  seems  to  be  re- 
cammeMfed,  that  you  should  write  as  you  speaJt*  Orthogra- 
phy ami  pronunciation  must  reciprocally  assist  each  other  ; 
and  it  will  happen  that,  in  the  case  of  a  difference,  the  * 
one  may  be  ascertained,  when  the  other  appears  doubtruf ; 
or,  it  is  sometimes  mere  rosy  to  mi  the  one,  thaa:  the  other. 
That  which  is  first  established,  will  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
other.  In  this  manner,  I  think,  there  remains  no  fallacy. 
The  rule  itself  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Quintilian, 
wtarsarf*,  Inst.  Or.  1.  ?.  Ego  (nisi  quod  consuetude  obiinn- 
erit)  sic  scribendum  quicque  judico,  quomodo  sonmt.  Hie  mm 
usus  est  literarum,  ut  custoduint  voces,  et  vetut  deposithm  red' 
done  legerrlibus ;  itaque  idexprimerethbent-qmed-dtcturi  sumwt. 
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those  principles,  that  led  to  imaginary  reforms.  Most 
of  them  were  but  misconceived  changes,  which  had 
their  source  in  the  fancy,  perverseness,  and  vanity  of 
individuals.  It  would  not  be  fit  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  these  deviations ;  let  it  suffice  to  put  the  student  on 
his  guard.  The  books,  with  which  he  is  first  brought 
acquainted,  should  be  models  of  a  just  orthography : 
the  variations,  which  he  will  afterwards  notice,  -id  his 
reading,  he  ought  to  examine  according  to  the  foregoing 
rules. 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  some  peculiarities,  which 
exist  in  German  orthography. 

1;  All  nouns  substantive  are  written  with  capital  letters, 
that  is  to  say,  the  letter  which  begins  auv  such  noun, 
must  be  a  capital.  And  not  only  words  which  are  pro- 
perly substantives,  fall  under  the  operation  «V  ibis  law, 
bat  likewise  all  that  are  employed,  at  any  time,  in  that 
quality.  They  assume  this  particular  appearance  of  sub- 
stantives, wherever  they  supply  their  place.  Of  this 
description  are : 

(a)  Adjectives,,  either  when  a  substantive  is  under- 
stood, as:  ber  SBeife,  the  wise  (man);  bet  ©rope,  the 

great  (man) ;  tie  ©d}6tte,  the  fair  (woman) :  or  when 
they  are  themselves  employed  abstractedly,  with  the 
power  of  a  substantive,  as :  bfl§  ©d)U>ar$,  the  black,  i.  r. 
the. colour  black;  bd6  ©run,  the  green,  i.  r.  the  colour 
green;  ba$  9tunb>  the  round  substance,  rotundity.  To 
the  adjectives  may  be  added   the  possessive  pronouns, 

as :  bte  SRetnigen,  my  friends;  bteSetntgen,  thy  friends; 
bie  ©eittigett,  his  friends;  bte  Unfrigett,  our  friends,  or 
our  people;  bie  @tmgett,  your  friends;  bte  Sfytigen, 
their  friends.  Thus  ba$  SRettt,  that  which  is  mine, 
(meurn) ;  bad  jDem,  that  which  is  thine,  (tuurn),  &c. 
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(b)  The  Infinitives,  when  they  are  made  to  express  the 
substantive  acts  of  their  verbs,  for  which  the  English 
make  use  of  the  participle.  SDaftgefen,  the  act,  or  em- 
ployment, of  reading ;  baft  ©d)reiben,  the  act  of  writ* 
tag ;  baft  ©efcn,  the  act  of  walking);  baft  8tetfett,  the 
act  of  travelling. 

(c)  Any  other  part  of  speech  which,  by  an  article,  or 
pronoun,  prefixed,  assumes  the  character  of  a  substan- 
tive.   $aft  Ttbtx,  the  word  but ;  baft  3fd>,  the  pronoun 

2.  German  Orthography  coincides  with  the  English 
in  this  point,  that  it  frequently  marks  any  word  with  a 
capital  letter,  which  is  to  attract  the  notice  oft  lie  reader, 
or  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  In  English  the  first 
personal  pronoun  is  always  written  capitalU  </) :  in  Ger- 
man it  has  not  this  prerogative,  except  where  it  begins 
a  sentence,  or  is  to  be  distinguished  by -an  emphasis.  On 
the  other  hand  the  pronouns  of  address,  such  as  them, 
yen,  which  in  English  have,  usually,  only  small  letters, 
are  begun  with  capitals,  in  German,  as :  JDu,  3Rjjr, 
@T»  ©e*.  This  is  the  effect  of  an  imaginary  polite- 
ness, by  which  also  possessive  and  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns, when  they  are  used  as  the  means  of  speaking  to 
another  person,  are  decorated  with  capital  letters.  For 
example,  in  these  sentences,  I  have  received  your  letter,  I 
hmveoeen  your  father,  &c.  the  pronoun  Your  would  be 
written  with  a  capital. 

3.  The  Punctuation  in  German  Orthography  differs 
only  in  some  trifling  particulars  from  the  English.  The 
dissimilarity  refers  principally  to  the  comma,  and  is  as 
follows : 

*  Sse  Chap.  III.  Sect.  1. 
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(*)  The  English  ftcqnently  rooufe*  tttaetbs,  cottjnno- 
*mt#,  and.  prepositions  -with  tl*tr  oases,  >between  wm- 
-aaas,  as  in  these  examples.: iU  fie  .was  ^extremely  ;**• 
tonished  to  see  librdommioBC  c<v*n*behned,  .on.* '4*w?~ 
elm,  withjoch  an  iouudatiou.of  liocoUous  Uwr bar wttt," 
Hume.—"  It  is,  accordingly,  this  Htoady,  inflexible 
virtue,  this  regard  to  principle/';**.  Blair.—"  JEbose 
who  have  great  aftiwtamaai^^utfiosAeiplajfcSfto^air- 
fne9  mmyenefeies,  perhaps,  to  encounter  in4he.fmr- 
suit."  Blair. — "Let  us  cease,  therefore,  from loqhiqg jap 
•with  discontent  and  envy  to  those,  whom  birth  -or  for- 
tfnehas  placed ^above  us/*  Blair.-—"  The  world  appears 
not,  then,  originally  made  for  tthe  private. con  vauieiice 
<f  me  alone."  Harris.*-"  The  sact9  certmnty,  »is*mucU 
otherwise.*— ~ff  sensibility,  ihe+efore,  be  aot  liaeaai- 
patible  with  'true  wisdom,"  &c.  Melntoth?s  £ken>~T— 
«'  In  this,  A9u*i*r,  asabove,  cambers  ofthe*mo«tibeau- 
tiftftt crystals  were  for med.M  Xxoldamith.~~"  IThefeismtt, 
in  my  *pwtttn,  a  move  pleasing  and  *riaaupbaat  *aea*i- 
deration,"  &c.  Addison.— "  He  -**ade<  preparations  for 
recovering  England  of  which,  during  his  laseace,  iie 
4iad,  Jy^fe»My«'t»^tgKet,  been  somjostfydefrauded." 
flume. — In  these,  and  similar  mstaates,the  qsage  .of 
German  orthography  >woald  adim^nocoaMnn  before,  «and 
after,  H»e  words  printed  in  Halieks. 

(b)  The  Germans  rarely  put  a  oamma,  tin  tbe«middle 
of  a  sentence,  before  the  conjunction  tmb,  <and ;  where 
the  Englishtgenerally  add  'that  sign'Of  distinction. 

(c)  In  &erman,  a  comma  it  mvariaWy  fkwed  before 

a  relative  pronoun, '  which  is,  4n  English,    veiy  often 
omitted. 

(d)  The  infinitive  mood  with  the  preposition  ju,  to, 
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preceding  it*,  is  always  separated  by  a  comma  from 
the  verb,  which  governs  it*  Examples :  3$  fteue  rnisjf, 
©ie  JU  fefcett,  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  fir  futd&tet  ffy, 
feinen  23atcr  ju  beleibigen,  he  fears  to  offend  his  father; 
er  glouW,  biefen  ©ofc  etwiefen  ju  ^abcn,  he  thinks  he 

has  demonstrated  this  position ;  um  biefen  3werf  JU  et^ 

teicfyen,  opfettc  et  atle  anbere  9tu<fftd)ten  auf,  to  attain 

this  object,  he  sacrificed  all  other  considerations.  In 
the  last  example,  the  infinitive  with  JU  stands  in  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  and  the  comma  is,  there,  pot 
after  it:  This  separating  comma  before  the  infinitive, 
is,  however,  only  required,  when  that  mood  is  accom- 
panied with  other  words,  which  it  governs,  as  in  the 
instances  above.  When  it  stands  alone  with  $u,  as  in 
id)  wunfdje  ju  fdjfofen,  I  wish  to  sleep ;  et  wrfud)t  &u 
tanjen,  he  attempts  to  dance;  et  xoa&t  JU  ret  ten,  he  ven- 
tures to  ride;  id)  Wttanfle  JU  ttriffen,  I  desire  to  knpw; 
i)bxt  auf  JU  teben,  cease  to  talk ;  aud  especially,  when, 
this  infinitive  is  governed  by  a  substantive,  as  gup  Jtt 

fpielen,  an  inclination  to  play;  bad  SBetgrutfien  ©icju 

fefyert,  the  pleasure  of  seeiug  yqu ;  bet  SBunfdj  gelobt  &U 
rnevbett,  the  wish  of  being  praised :  in  those  circumstan-  - 
ces,  the  comma  is  omitted. 

The  other  signs  of  punctuation  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  Germans,  as  by  the  English.  All  these 
marks  serve  to  enable  us  to  read,  with  a  proper  tone,  and. 
distinction,  the  sentiments  of  the  writer :  and  they  are 
rightly  employed,  when,  by  their  application,  that  object 
is  attained.  It  is  obvious  that,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar turn,  that  is  intended  to  be  given  to  a  sentence,  and 
the  particular  mode,  with  which  the  writer  may  conceive 

•  See  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  2.  p.  388. 
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tte<J^,  wbsdbttlebeprodaocdbym' 
aawat  t  eaastinm  obey  the  wall,  or  saner,  of  an 
tfrftertfefttftfc*  t«i*t  of  genera!  practice.  Bnt 
lion  it  accomplished,  *bm  they  convey  the 
deefesjoftb*  writer.  TImh,  atVr  eertaio  wor 
me,  or  —  o<at*r  point,  may  be  adopted,  msoine  instances, 
wfeen  usmmonly  they  are  not  followed  by  a  similar  nark 
of  separation.  This  modification  of  the  law*  of  inter- 
puneiiou  iff  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Jantastick 
novelties,  which  capricious  persons  have,  at  different 
timet,  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  this  part  of  ortho- 
graphy* Their  schemes  have  been  as  unsuccessful,  as 
they  were  useless. 
4.  The  sign  of  Apostrophe  ( ' )  is  to  be  need 
(*)  In  the  genitive  case  of  proper  names.  It  it  then 
pfeflaed  to  the  genitive  termination,  which  generally 
jut,  sometime*  tit,  and  m$:  as,  %gricok'6  gctbjug*, 
Agrieola's  campaigns;  ^Hato'l  ®cft>td(fye,  Plato's,  dia- 
logues)  fceffinfl'*  JKvaucrfpicte,  Lessing's  tragedies; 
$Mt\ft  ©eW*fc.  Hdlty'n  poems ;  ©Jfee'irt  ffreMgteti, 
GoWs  sermons  i  Uj'en*  ©tyrffttn,  the  writings  of  Ua. 
The  application  of  the  apostrophe  it  often  to  be 
reeonimeuded,  on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  an  eaay 
diseriminattoa  of  proper  names.  For  example,  by  means 
of  this  &igu,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain,  that  the  nomi- 
native eese  of  Gtyfertt*  is  ®64*>  ***  not  ©dfcen;  of 
tt>\ttfcfyiH>lUjfc*rttjetb  B*t  to  gain  this  advantage, 
it  ta*st  be  carefWty  and  accurately  placed,  before  the 
■ynfthrj  termiettton.  As  it  »  mtamly  useful  in  some 
proper  aatrrrr,  1  see  no  reason,  why  we  should  no*  ad- 
nifc  h  t*  *tt»  though  tm>  pmctieo  it,  at  yet,  not  gen*w 
frffj  sssaJHwlnr^  tud  the  more  so>  aa  it  might  serve  for 
a  "iMinrf iraT  FT*1"  ■*»-—  *~-  "^"^  appeUativee* 
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(b)  The  apostrophe  should  be  employed,  when  the 
▼owe!  f  is*  by  contraction,  thrown  away,  where  properly 
k  ought  to  remain.  For  example  t  et  fytati)%  for  fptfd) 
e&  he  spoke  k;  {age  ffitr'8,  formir e&  tell  k  me;  »*rt 
gut,  for  ware*  gut,  was  it  good  j  id)  tcrficycft,  far  ***• 
^er>e  e&  I  understand  it ;  gtetmV  unbgelnbe,  for  gmwfce 

Ultb  §einbc,  friends  and  foes  ;  W§'  uttb  ^alftarrjg,  for 
bife,  bad  and  obstinate.  In  the  inflection  both  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  a  similar  contraction  is  frequent;  but,  in 
general,  not  indicated  by  the  apostrophe :  as,  fee$  *&tf$6» 
for  33ucfye6,  of  the  book  ;  et  lobt,  for  lobet,  he  praises; 

er  fobte,  for  lobetc;  gelobt,  for  gclobtf.    Only  where 

the  pronunciation  might  suffer  a  change,  irthe  omission 
of  the  e  were  not  understood,  it  should  be  marked,  as  in 
tt  retft,  for  teifet,  he  travels;  in  which  the  letter  $  should 
be  pronounced  soft,  as  it  would  be  before  the  e,  previ- 
ously to  the  contraction.  If  the  word  were  written  reify 
without  the  apostrophe,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  Uie  t 
being  uttered  sharply,  as  in  et  retflt,  he  tears.  Tuk 
would  produce  an  inaccuracy  in  the  language*  Thus  It 
would  be  well  to  write  etloft,  for  erl&fet,  redeemed; 
et  taft,  for  raftt,  he  raves.  But  the  sourest  way  of  pre- 
venting any  mistake,  in  pronunciaton,  is  to  avoid  such 
ejections.* 


*  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  avoided,  for. 
example,  When  the  metre  comes  into  question,  as  in  this 

passage  of  Qtrteft  3ertfreute  Setter,    Vol.  I.  p.  si. 

(Gothal791):. 

Srtget  bat  ©c&icffat  bid),  fo  traae  bu  wieber  basScbitf  faf, 
$  o  1 8  fbm  »Wi0  anbfre& ;  toitt  bu  nlftt  fol^en,  bu  fltufft. 
In  the  second  line  fcf$,  should  have  the  apostrophe*  ftty*, 
as  it  is  pat  for  fofae,  and  theg  must  retain  the4>rbnuncuv* 
tion  it  has  in  folge,  which  it  would  not  do,  sJf  it  were 
merely  considered  as  a  final  g.  See  p.  50. 
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The  apostrophe  has,  like  other  things,  beeii  perverted, 
and  abased,  by  innovators,  who  thought  they  might 
render  the  German  language  a  serviee,  by  introducing 
this  orthographick  sign,  with  all  those  privileges,  with 
which  it-  is  invested  in  some  other  modern  tongues. 
They  removed  by  it  every  vowel,  which  happened  to  be 
followed  by  another  vowel,  under  the  false  notion  of 
obviating  disharmony.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  German 
language  requires  such  an  expedient :  and  the  use  of  that 
Abbreviation  is  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

5.  The  Hyphen  or  sign  of  conjunction,  (-,  or * )  is 
made  use  of 

(a)  When  a  word,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  must  be  divided, 
for  want  of  space.  The  division  takes  place,  according 
to  the  syllables,  as  ia  English,  only  with  the  difference 
that  this  partition  is  solely  determined  by  the  pronun- 
ciation. When  there  is  a  consonant  between  two  vowels, 
it  is  generally  assigned,  as  the  beginning  letter,  to  the 
second  syllable.  For  example,  the  word  writing  would 
be  thus  separated,  in  German,  wri-ting ;  whereas  in 
English,  regard  is  had  to  etymology,  conformably  to 
which  it  is  spelt  writ-ing. 

(b)  Sometimes  in  compound  words,  as  gteunbfcfyaf t$  • 
5Biinfc>,  league  of  friendship. 

(c)  When  two  compound  words,  having  their  last  com- 
ponent the  same,  stand  together,  and  when  the  last  com- 
ponent is  omitted  in  the  prior  word,  and  expressed  only 
in  the  second  :  as,  ©cfyteib*  Uttb  SRebef Mtjl,  the  art  of 
writing,  and  speaking.  The  component  JJunflt  belongs 
tobothwtrds,  ©d&reibf  unfit,  art  of  writing,  JRebefUttfl, 
art  of  speaking :  but  is  only  once  expressed. 
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SECTION  IIL 

ON   THE   PRONUNCIATION  OF  LETTERS, 

If  the  rule  of  Quintilian*.  "  Let  words  be  so  uttered, 
that  each  letter  may  denote  its  appropriate  sound/  were 
established  in  the  practice  of  the  languages,   the  present 
subject  would  be  attended  with  fewer  difficulties,  than  it 
actually  is.    To  the  German  language  it  is  but  justice 
to  remark,  that  the  power  and  the  meaning  of  the  letters, 
and  the  nature  of  the  sounds,  are  less  vague  and  undeter- 
mined, than  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  in  several  other 
modern  tongues.     But  it  is  not  an  easy  undertaking,  in 
general,  to  teach  pronunciation  by  writing,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  teacher's  voice.     You  act  upou  the  eye, 
instead  of  the  ear,  which  is  the  proper  organ  for  this  spe- 
cies of  instruction.  The  only  way  of  imparting  it,  in  that 
manner,  is  by  comparing  the  letters  and  sounds  of  the 
language  which  is  to  be  learnt,  with  those  of  a  language 
already  known.    Such  a  comparison,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  obtained.     One  language  may  have  sounds, 
to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  in  another*     In 
such  circumstances,  some  have  thought,  that  a  delineation, 
or  description,  of  the  form  and  changes,  which  the  organs 
of  speech  assume,  in  pronouncing,  would  lead  to  a  sue* 
cessful  imitation  of  the  sounds;  but,  on  experience  $  it 
will  be  found,  that  this  is  a  very  precarious  help  to  de- 
pend on.    The  task  is  much  facilitated,  when  a  com- 
parispn  with  several  foreign  languages  may  be  resorted  to : 
and  of  this  expedient  we  shall,  to  a  certain  degree,  avail 

*  Inst.  Or.  I,   11.  Ut  expressa  sint  verba,  ut  wis  quaqut 
liter*  so?iis  enuntientur. 

D  3 
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ourselves,  throughout  this  section.  The  whole  attempt 
will  still  remain  imperfect;  and  the  student  cannot  ex* 
pect  to  possess  himself  fully  of  the  pronunciation,  un- 
less by  an  intercourse  with  the  natives.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  contents  of  the 
present  division  will  not  appear  to  be  without  their  use. 
They  will  induce  a  more7  attentive  consideration  of  the 
subject,  than  perhaps  would  be  afforded  by  oral  instruc- 
tion alone.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  wanted  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  former;  but  the  written  rules 
will,,  reciprocally,  prove  a  beneficial  support  to  the  lessons 
of  the  master.  On  this  persuasion,  I  have  thought  it 
worth  while,  to  enter,  with  some  degree  of  minuteness, 
in't6  the  following  details. 


VOWELS. 

*,.«,  3,  o,  u,  g>. 

%   (A). 

This  vowel  has,  I  believe,  in  no  language  of  Europe, 
that  acute  sound,  which  is  assigned  to  it  in  English :  I 
mean  that,  which,  for. instance,  is  heard,  in  hate,  state, 
male,  gale,  and  is,  In  English  grammar,  called  the  long 
sound.  ' 

In  German,  the  A  ir  pronounced,  as  it  is  in  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  other  lan- 
guages :  which  seems  to  be  between  the  short  A  of  the 
English  in  hat,  man,  and  their  broad  one,  in  hall,  ball. 
It  approaches  the  sound  of  a  in  ah,  father,  and  that  of 
au,  in  aunt,  gauntlet. 

A  is  in  some  words  doubled,  by  which  no  other 
change  is  effected,  in  the  pronunciation,  than  that  of 
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rendering  the  vowel  more  full,  and  long.  Examples ; 
tar  Hal,  the  eel ;  bag  £aat>  the  hair ;  bie  9Jtoa8,  the 
river  Meuse;  MeSBaarc,  merchandise. 

<?,    (E) 

has  four  different  sounds : 

1.  The  broad,  or  open, 

2.  The  acute,  or  elevated, 

3.  The  slender,   and 

4.  The  obscure,  or  short,  sound. 

1.  The  broad  sound  of  £  resembles  that  of  the  loiig 
English  a,  in  name,  fate ;  or  of  at,  or  ay,  in  air,  day : 
and  is  the  same  with  the  £,  or  e  ouvcrt,  of  the  French, 
and  the  accentuated  £  of  the  Italians. 

It  takes  place,  when  E  concludes  the  first,  or  middle, 
syllable  of  a  word,  not  the  last.  Therefore  lebcn,  to 
live,  is  pronounced  nearly  as  laben;  bet  JBefem,  the 
broom,  as  bazem. 

Some  words  are  excepted :  t>f e  Ge'bet,  or  ft&ex,  the 
cedar;  ©rte,  Cleves,  the  name  of  a  place;  Die  J)^- 
'ttUlt$,  humility ;  (gte!t,  Eden,  paradise ;  tie  (S'gei  tile 
harrow;  (SPpfyeu.  ivy;  etoig,  eternal;  jicfbctf,  each;  jef 
and  je'mafyte,  ever ;  #manb,  somebody ;  je'ner,  je'ne,  #ne$, 
he,  she,  it  or  that ;  3Wne,  a  proper  name ;  We  £am- 
ytfttr  the  lamprey ;  We  Sfttfoe,  the  sea-gull ;  Me  9Ru§- 
Wte,  the  musket;  bitfyaffctt,  the  pasty;  tyta,  Peter; 

Me  3Wgel,  the  rule ;  ttfgteren,  to  govern ;  bie  ©ce'ne,  the 

scene ;  ©djttNfben,  Sweden ;  ©expert,  Silesia ;  We  ©i- 
rVtte,  the  siren  ;  bie  &a$4tt,  the  hangings  of  a  room ;  We 
a^rompe'te,  the  trumpet;  wlnio,,  little  in  quantity;  We 
3^f)e,  the  toe  of  the  foot.  In  these,  the  E  has  the  acute 
sound,  contrary  to  the  foregoing  rule. 
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Tilts  broad  sound  is  not  admitted,  when  an  h  follows : 
except  in  a  few  words,  as  jU#en,  lo  steal,  pronounced 
stolen;  fetylen,  to  fail;  ttetfe&len,  to  miss;  bet  ®efe#, 
tbe   command  ;  befefylen,  to  command ;    emp'efylett,  to 

recommend";    entbefyren,  to  want;    fyefylen,  t>erfyefylen, 

to  conceal ;  bet  Jiefjmen,  the  loam ;  nefytttett,  to  takt ; 
bte^le,  the  throat;  ba8  9Rcf)l,  the  flour;  jetyen,  ten. 
The  Upper  Saxons  also  sound  the  t  broad,  before  A,  in 
the  following*:  befynen,  to  stretch;  btifyen,  lo  turn; 
W«8cl)be,  the  feud,  or  warfare;  letynen,  to  lean;  bfe 
©efytte,  the  sinew  ;  jicfy  fc^ttCtt,  to  long  after  ;  ttetfefyteit, 
to  damage ;  wefyen,  to  blow  ;  wtyxzxt,  to  guard  against; 
jefften,  to  consume.  The  Lower  Saxons  abide  by  the 
rule,  and  pronounce  the  words,  last  mentioned,  with  the 
acute  sound. 

In  the  following  words,  the  broad  sound  is  heard, 
though  E  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  syllable:  jBegegtten, 
to  meet ;  bequem.  commodious ;  ba$  33tet,  the  board  ; 

bie  SSrefeel,  ihe  bun;   ber,  bem,  ben,  article  ;  bie  Srbe, 

the  earth ;  etjt,  first ;  baS  @tj,  the  ore ;  £et,  hilher ;  bet 
£crt>,  the  hearth;  ba8 JtebSweib,  the  concubine  ;  nebfl, 
besides,  prep.  ba$  ?)ferb,  the  horse ;  quet,  awry ;  reg- 
tten,  to  rain ;  bet  ©Center,  the  grease ;  ba§  ©d^Wert,  the 
sword ;  fegnen,  to  bless ;  bet  ©teg,  the  path ;  u>er, 
who;  wetben,  to  become;  XOtxty,  worth;  bet  SBetflk 
the  value ;  ba§  9?eji,  the  nest,  (according  to  the  Upper 
Saxon  way  of  pronouncing.)! 

*  See  Adelung's  System  (Lehrgebaude   der  Deut&chen 
Sprache)  Vol.  1.  p.  262. 

f  The  Lower  Saxons  pronounce  several  of  the  words, 
mentioned  in  this  exception,  with  the  acute  sound,  as, 

trfr,  (Sri,  ©corner. 
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Wben  a  contraction  has  taken  place,  E  retains  its 
broad  sound,  though  it  should  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
syllable :  as,  ct  lebt,  he  lives,  contracted  from,  tt  lebet. 

When  the  £  is  doubled,  the  sound  is  always  acute, 
tbough  the  Upper  Saxons  speak  it  broad,  in  bie  JBette, 
the  berry;  ba$  #eer,  the  host,  or  army:  *a$3Reer,  *e 
sea ;  ber  ©peer,  the  spear ;  ber  S^eer,  the  tar. 

2.  The  acute  sound  of  £  is  that  of  the  Italian  unac- 
cented e,  and  the  French  €  fertni.  I  believe,  this 
sound  exists  in  the  English  language,  though  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  elucidate  it  sufficiently  by  examples.  If  I  may 
trust  to  my  ear,  I  think,  it  is  heard  in  the  pronoun 
they ;  and  perhaps  also  in  hay,  dried  grass, 

The  acute  sound  has  its  place  before  the  letter  h :  as, 
bieS^re:  the  honour;  Me  6^e,  matrimony;  ji«tyen,  to 
stand. 

However,  in  some  words  which  have  been  enumerated 
before,  the  broad  sound  prevails,  though  an  A  should 
follow. 

The  acute  £  is  also  heard  before  th,  because  this 
stands  for  ht,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter ;  for  instance, 
in  bie  SSetfx,  the  name  of  a  plant;  ba$  -Rather,  the 
professor's  chair,  or  desk. 

It  moreover  sounds  acutely,  when  it  is  doubled;  as,  in 
bie@ee,  the  sea;  bet  3^ee,  the  tea  ;  ba$  JBeet,  the  bed 
ia  a  garden,  &c. 

But  the  Upper  Saxons  pronounce  the  following  words 
broad:  bie33eere,  the  berry;  baS  Sfriix,  the  host,  or 
army;,  bet  ©peer,  the  spear;  ba6  SReet,  tlie  sea;  ber 
X\)m,  the  tar.     See  above. 

Observe,  that  tt  is  no  more  than  t  long,  and  must 
be  uttered  as  one  sound.    It  is  used  in  monosyllables, 
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especially  when  e  is  the  final  fetter.  Likewise  in  WeSB&te* 
the  berry ;  tie  Steele,  the  soul ;  bet  &tff ee,  the  coffee ;  bic 
Xnttee,  the  army.  When  a  word,  ending  in  «,  it  in 
the  p4ural  augmented  hy  an  additional  syllable,  con- 
taining an  e,  the  double  ee  is  then  exchanged  for  the 
single;  for  instance,  bie@ee»  the  sea9  plur.  bie^-CR, 
(not  <5ee*en,)  the  seas;  Me  2fonee,  the  array,  plan  We 
2frme*en,  (not  2Crmee*cn)  the  armies.  For  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  write  the  e,  in  the  same  word,  three  times 
following. 

From  this  double*  must  be  distinguished  two  e's, 
by  chance  meeting  together,  each  of  which  is  pronoun- 
ced separately :  as  be*eftbi$ett*  to  finish,  a  verb  com* 
pound,  of  be,  and  tltbigeft  ;  ge^tt,  honoured,  the  par- 
ticiple of  the  verbc^rm,  with  the  augment  ge» 

The  acute  or  elevated  sound  of  £  exists  in  monosyl- 
lables, ending  in  a  consonant,  though  in  these  the  dou- 
ble 6*  is  frequently  adopted :  as,  ba$  SBeet,  the  bed  of 
ft  garden ;  leer,  empty,  In  pet,  steady,  constant ;  ffctt, 
always,  continually;  and  fd)et,  oblique,  envious,  the  e 
h  single:  which  the  Lower  Saxons  pronounce  acute,  and 
the  Upper  Saxons  broad. 

And  lastly  it  occurs  in  those,  words,  which  have  been 
enumerated,  as  exceptions,  uuder  the  broad  sound. 

3.  The  slender  sound  of  £  is  audible,  before  a  con- 
sonant in  the  same  syllable;  and  resembles  the  Eng- 
lish e,  in  bet,  yet,  help.  For  example :  bad  SJett,  the 
bed,  pronounced  like  bet ;  bad  %tfb,  the  field,  pr.  like 

But,  in  some  worde,  the  £,  before  a  consonant, 
sounds  broad,  or  acute,  as  has  been  above  observed. 

4.  Before  any  of  the  liquids,  (1,  m,  n,  r),  the  £  is  ob- 
scure, or  nearly  mute :  for  instance,  We£iflel,  the  thistle ; 
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fcetfftyem,  the  breath ;  ojfftt,  open;  ba$9Rejfer,the  knife; 
similar  to  the  English  e in  open,  shape  n,  thistle',  metre. 
And  thus  obscure  it  remains,  though  one  or  more  conso- 
nants should  follow  after  the  liquid  :  as  lieWfntv  loving ; 

ein  8iebenber,  a  loving  person ;  bie  SEugf nb,  virtue ;  tw 

gfttb^aft,  virtuous:  bie  aBffffnfc^aft,  the  science;  ge- 
l&utht,  purified ;  getdllttfrteS  ®0lb,  purified  gold. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the 
£  has  a  kind  of  half  sound,  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  final  erof  the  English,  as  in  water,  and  the  final  a, 
as  in  umbrella,  sophd.  Examples  of  this  sort  are  nu- 
merous, as  there  is  a  great  variety  of  words  ending  in  e  ; 
for  instance,  the  first  person  of  most  verbs  and  lenses; 
also  many  substantives,  and  adjectives.  3d)  litbi,  I 
love;  id)fiebte,  I  did  love;  bie  SKebc,  the  love;  bie 
$<Jnt>e,  the  hands ;  bie  gUte  gt<W,  the  good  woman ;  bat 
QUti  Stivb,  the  good  child ;  gute  8eute,  good  people. 

The  English,  when  they  bear  the  e  so  pronounced, 
sometimes  mistake  it  for  their  er  final,  which  shews  that 
there  must  be  a  resemblance  between  those  tw«  sounds. 
Therefore,  following  the  sound  of  lobe,  they  would  spell 
it  lober  ;  bie  ©tube,  stuber.  But  in  the  words  alluded 
to,  nothing  like  an  r  should  be  heard. 

.This  half-sound  may  be  called  the  short  sound  of  E. 
For  we  find  it  likewise  in  the  middle  of  words,  when  the 
syllable  it  belongs  to  is  short,  or,  which  is  the  same,  void 
of  accent,  as  Itebiti,  IbW,  lobetttt*  It  is  often  thrown 
out,  as  inlfebte,  lobt,  lobtett.— The  prefixes  be  and  ge 
have  always  this  half-sound,  as  beteben,  to  persuade; 

gefefyefyen,  to  come  to  pass. 

When  E  is  joined  to  I,  it  lengthens  the  latter,  but 
loses  its  own  sound.    See  letter  I. 

Note. — As  a  letter  of  the  Alphabet,  E  bears  the  acute 
sound,  which  also  serves  for  the  name. 
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is  like  the  I  of  the  Italians,  which  answers  to  the  Ions  e 
of  the  English,  or  their  ee ;  or  ie,  infield,  shield  :  for 
these  sounds  are -the  same,  according  to  Johnson. 

It  never  has  the  sound  of  the  Jong.  English  t,  mfine, 
hide ;  though  it  resembles  the  short  i,  in  milk,  silk,  with. 

It  remains  the  same  before,  and  after, '  all  letters :  and 
is  not  pronounced  tike  u,  when  it  stands  before  r  ;  which 
is  done  in  English,  as  in  flirt ,  bird. 

When  pronounced  long,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  full 
accent  rests  upon  this  vowel,  it  generally  has  an  e  joined 
with  it.  Ie  therefore  is  nothing  but  long  t,  equal  to 
the  English  ie,  in  field,  shield.  Consequently,  it  would 
be  erroneous,,  to  sound  each  of  these  vowels  separately  ; 
but  We*  is  to  be  spoken  dee;  Wefer,  deeser;  @ie,  see; 
gtebe,  leebe.  Originally,  however,  they  were  pronounced 
distinctly ;  and  this  mode  of  utterance  still  prevails  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  where  they  speak  SBten,  Vi- 
enna, as  SBtert ;  Wef,  this,  as  W*e# .  But  in  those  parts 
they  also  give  this  double  sound  to  the  i,  when  e  is  not 
added  in  writing,  as  ba$  £i  ed}t,  for  t>a$  iii)t,  the 
light.  ' 

The  simple  i  is  restored,  when,  in  declining,  the  word 
receives  an  additional  e.  For  it  is  not  usual  to  write<4, 
with  two  e's  after  it.  Therefore,  We  ^pocftc,  the  poetry, 
in  the  plural  We  9>peften,  pronounced  ?>oefi*en,  because  it 
stands  for  SPoefte-ett;  Me  @0pie»  the   transcript,   plur. 

Gopi-en;  WeSKelobie,  the  melody,  plur.  We  SMobUri ; 
baS  Stmt,  the  knee,  plur.  bie  SCnit,  for  bie  Jtniee.  Thus 
id)  fd)rie,  I  cried ;  fte  fcfyiien,  they  cried,  for  ft'e  fcfyrieen. 

In  such  instances,  i  and  e  are  sounded  by  themselves. 
Likewise  in  the  following  words:  ba$  «&i:erogl9pr),  the 
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hieroglyphick ;  tie  Jpiftoti't,  the  history ;  We  (Somibi'e, 
the  comedy;  8ili.e,thelHy;  <2W^lcff*en,  Silesia ;  ©pant* 
en,  Spain ;  ber  ®patA'tX,  the  Spaniard ;  We  Xxlt,  the 
air,  niutick. 

I  is  also  lengthened  by  Use  addition  of  the  letter  h, 
especially,  when  a  consonant  follows  after  ft,  in  the 
same  syllable;  es,3$m>tohim,  ifaUm;ifapm,tynm> 
to  you;  ifete,  their*;  tyxm,  tetheira.  The  A,  is  hoi 
not  frequently  used,  as  a  sign  of  laagtb,  afters; 
hardly,  in  any  other  words  beside*  those,  just  now 
mentioned. 

Among  the  variout  immratietu  which  have  been  pro- 
jected, in  th»  German  language,  tie  omission  of  those 
sigpaof  length  has  htm  attempted;  bvt  they  wen  too 
w#U  eafcWUbed  to  hm  their  groA. 

The  simple  t  is  nsed  long  in  some  words,  for  the, 
sake  of  distinguishing  them  from  others  of  the  same 
sound,  written  with  fe.  For  example:  2Me  $iber* 
the  fibre,  to  be  discerned  from  ba$  giebet,  Jhe  fever ; 
ttribet,  against,  to  be  different  from  ttrieber,  again;  bte 
3Wtte,  a  mine  (in  fortification),  trie  SDttene,  a  feature  of 
the  countenance.  ©ie  JBibci,  the  Bible,  is  also  written 
wtv)  a  mere  t  • 

When  more  than  one  consonant  follow  after  tV,  tne 
sound  becomes  short :  as  in  bet  Jtfenftag,  the  Tuesday ; 
*a8  STtertet  the  quarter ;  ttleqefyl,  fourteen ;  trferjtg,  for- 
ty ;  letyfiienfl,  I  went ;  icfytjtm&I  hung ;  er.  fiiefet,  liegifes: 
though  it  would  be  more  regular,  in  such  words,  to 
make  use  of  the  stipple  i. 
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»,(0), 

has  the  sound  of  the  English  O,  viz.  when  long,  that 
which  is  heard,  in  bone,  stone,  ever,  obedient ;  or  of  oa 
in  boat,  got,  eoah  when  short,  it  resembles  the  o,  in 
lot,  got,  trot. 

The  (toman  O  always  keeps  its  genuine  sound,  and 
admits  of  no  such  variations,  as  occur  in  some  English 
words,  for  example,  in  son,  come,  done,  attorney,  in 
which  9  u  pronounced  like  a  short,  or  close,  u ;  or  in 
move,  behove,  where  it  sounds  like  double  o;  or  in  off, 
where  the  sound  is  between  o  and  an. 

O  is  sometimes  repeated,  to  shew,  that  the  sound, 
is  long ;  or  h  added  for  that  purpose.    Bfct  let  it  be 
particularly  observed*,'  that  the  German  oo  is  different 
from  the  English,   and  nothing   more  than  long  o. 
Examples:  tyl$£oo$,  the  lot;   ba$  2Roo8>   the  moss; 

bai  2Roor,  the  moms:  ba$  JDfcr,  the  ear;  ber  ©otyn, 
the  son. 

U,(U). 

This  vowel  is  the  same  in  the  German,  as  in  the  Ita- 
lian, Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  long,  it  sounds  like  the  English  o,  iu  to,  do,  move, 
prove;  or  like  oo,  in  hoot,  boot,  cooler;  or  like  ok,  in 
soup,  youth.  .  When  short,  it  resembles  the  obtuse  u* 
of  the  English,  in  bull,  full,  bushel. 

It  is  never  pronounced  like  the  long  u,  in  use,  mule, 
fuel;  nor  like  the  short,  in  dull,  gull,  custard. 

•  See  Lindley  Murray's  English  Grammar,  p.  16. 
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It  was  formerly  doubled  in  some  [words,  when  the 
sound  was  to  be  lengthened,  as*m2)tuu$>  jam;  but,  at 
present,  this  reduplication  is  out  of  use* 


as  a  vowel,  by  itself,  has  the  sound  of  the  Freaeh  u,  and 
the  German  u,  of  which  see  below.  Thus  it  is,  gene- 
rally, pronounced  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  jn 
which  it  stands  for  the  v^frov  *.  It  occurs,  however, 
but  seldom,  and,  I  believe,  only  in  foreign  terms,  and 
proper  names.  The  Dutch  have  it  in  their  language, 
and  pronounce  it  as  the  long  English  t.  The  French 
assign  to  it  Ihe  sound  of  their  t,  (English  eet)  and  call 
it  the  Greek  f,  Igrec.  In  imitation  of  them,  it  is  by 
some  Germans  spoken  in  the  same  manner,  via.  like  2» 
But  the  other  mode  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  preferred  f. 


*  It  is  probable,  the  Romans  pronounced  it  in  the  same 
manner.  For  they  confounded  it  with  the  vowel  «,  which 
seems  to  have  had  the  sound  of  the  French  u.  This  we  see 
in  the  w°rd  Sylla,  which  was  also  spelt  Sulla ;  and  in  lacr^ 
ma,  which  was  likewise  written  laeruaut,  from  the  Greek 

&«£va.  Thus  Suria,  for  Syria  in  some  editions  of  Tacitus, 
Ann  II,  77,  78,  79,  81,  82,  83.  Clupeui,  for  clypeus,  or  in 
an  abbreviated  state  (upon  some  ancient  coins)  Liu  for  C/jr. 
See  a  note  by  Gruter  to  Tacit.  Arin.  II,  83.  ed.  Gronoy. 
Amstel ;  1685.  It  seems  to  be  that  sound,  which  Quinti* 
lian  (Inst.  Or.  I,  4)  describes  as  being  between  u  and  t.  Af#- 
dius  attquidam  JJ  et  I  liter*  tonus. 

t  Mr.  Adelung,  the  chief  of  the  German  grammarians, 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  upon  this  subject. 
In  his  Orthography,  p.  26,  he  decidedly  asserts  that  y  should, 
in  sound,  be  exactly  the  same  as  t;  this  he  contradicts  p% 
245,  by  saying,  that*  in  words  taken  from  the  Latin,  and 
derived  from  the  Greek,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  almost 
like  v.     . 
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Most  frequently  tbe  9  it  see*  in  coalition  with  the 
vowel  e,  and  it  tbutt  forms  $  diphtkong,  equivalent  to  the 
German  ei,  or  the  long  i  0/  Ike  Eaglssk.  As  it  expres- 
ses no  other  sound  than  the  last  mentioned,  for  which 
the  language  already  has  a  sign,  it  appears  to  be  super- 
fluous. And  we  may  observe  of  this  letter  in  the 
German  Alphabet,  what  Johnson  *  said  of  it  in  the 
English,  namely,  that  "  we  might  want  it  without  incon- 
venience, but  that  we  have  it."  It  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  German  orthography  as  a  substitute  for 
long  t,  being  originally  written  ii  or  j/f.  Hence  it  is, 
Jn  the  vulgar  schools,  sometimes,  called  u,  or  double  t ; 
and  by  common  penmen  often  marked  with  two  dots, 
9.  Thus  they  write  jumj,  Sulp,  instead  of  Junii,  Julii, 
Which  properly  are  the  Latin  genitive  cases.  The  power 
off  I,  being  given  to  9,  is  evident  its  the  following  words : 
fijMja,  ^Otyergwerfca.  names  of  towns;  and  in  the  inter- 
jections, fyilt),  denoting  a  rapid  motion,  pfuty,  denoting 
shame,  fit  which  are  pronounced  as  Sgoia,   or  $0Ja, 

fttiktSwtxba,  or  ^ojertwcrba,  and  $itf,  pfui.    This 

explains  the  nature  of  the  y,  in  composition  withe; 
surf  accounts,  af  the  same  time,  to-  seme  degree,  for  its 
use  fn  the  English  language. 

But  as  this  letter  ought  be  dispensed  with,  wtuM  it 
vol  fre  advisable  to  discard  it  fwwn  the  alphabet  ?  1  Ft 
must,  be  retained  in  proper  names,  and  foreign  words* 
and  on  lUatgWMwd  it  claims  a  place.  And  when  it 
stands  for  t,  custom  pleads  in  its  favour.  It  remains 
ferns  to  ascertain,  when  it  ought  to  be  admitted  in  that 

*  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue. 

f  The  Dutch  retain  the  double  i,  gtin  their  orthography : 
the  Danes  likewise  in  some  words,  as  in  the  pronoun  hijn> 
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capacity :  and  this  we  shall  attempt,  when  we  speak  of 
the  diphthongs  at,  ay  ;  ei,  ey. 


DIPHTHONGS. 

Closing  with  e :  2fe,  ©e,  Ue. 

With  i  or  y :  %i,  «», «,  8*  ©I,  jD»  tti. 
With  u :  5Cu,  2f eu,  <&u. 

The  dipthongs  are,  ia  German,    pronofcnced  less 
broad,  than  some  of  them  arc,  in  other  languages*.  The 
sounds  of  which  they  are  composed,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  so  melted  together,  that  they  bear  the  semblince 
of  mere  Towels.    For  this  reason,  the  propriety  of  cal- 
ling them  diphthongs  has  been  questioned ;   and  those 
especially,  which  close  with  e,  have  been    denied  that 
name.    But  important  as  this  argument  may  appear, 
from  the  zeal  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  discussion, 
it  will  be  found,  tliat  nothing  by  k  is  altered  in  sub- 
stance.   For  if  in  compliance  with  costpm,    any  one 
chooses  to  distinguish,  in  the  alphabet,  the  compound 
signs  of  vowels,  by  the  denomination  of  diphthongs, 
where  can  be  the  harm?  So  the  French  name  their  ai, 
though  it  hardly  differs  from  their  i  or  2;  and  the  Eng- 
lish bestow  that  appellation  upon  their  o#  and  «r,  the 
same  in  sound  as  e ;  and  upon  at,  ay,  the  same  as  a.    It 
shook!  be  recollected,  that  an  alteration  in  the  termino- 
logy does  not  always  profit  the  science,  and  may  fre- 
quently embarrass  it* 

•  For  example,  the  au,  m,  out  of  the  English ;  the  em, 
eu,  of  the  Italians;  and  <?u  of  the  Portuguese. 

E  3 
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WMfe  respect  to  the  diphthongs  that  dose  with  c,  it  is 
'Usual,  in  the  German  characters,  to  put  the  e  above  the 
small  letters,  a,  6,  u.  In  large  letters,  it  is  at  the  side,  as 
%Z%  £)e>  Ue.  Instead  of  the  fat  the  top,  two  dots  are  often 
employed,  to  indicate  the  diphthong,  as  a,  o,  u.  These 
dots  I  hold  to  he  a  corruption  of  the  V,  from  the  current 
hand-writing,  which,  when  hastily  written,  resembles  two 
small  perpeodicukpr  Ijaea;,  aod  being  transferred  into 
the  printed  alphabet,  it  has  t£u$  degenerated*- 

£f,  0,  a,  (Ae), 

This  diphthong,  when  long,  that  is  to  say,  when  spo- 
ken with  the  full  aceent,  is  like  the  English  a,  in  «mm  ; 
of  Mta  tfjr,  in  day,  fray.  Consequently,  it  coincides  witfe, 
Ike  French  at,  in  fdimm,  and  the  4  ouvert  of  the  sanity 
likewise  with  the  accentuated  £  of  the  Italians.  It  it, 
therefore,  the  same  with  the  open  e  of  the  Germans 
themselves,  of  which  tee  before. 

When  two,  or  mrae,  consonants  follow  after  it,  the 
broad  sound  is  exchanged  for  the  sknder,  equal  to  the 
English  e,in  ktld,  vex,  sell,  rent:  as,  We$0flt>C,  the  hands, 
jtoaownced  die  Nende;  er  lift,  he  lets,  or  leaves,  pr. 
lest;  tt  fiHt,  be  &Jis,  pr.  felt.  The  broad  sounds  are, 
in  suck  instances,  always  abandoned,  the  accent  of  the 
wetd  being  supported  by  the  double  consonant,  as  wilt 
be  shewn  in  the  section  on  the  accent 

©e,  4  i,  (Oe). 

The  English  have  nothing  to  answer  to  this  sound,  when 
long.    But  when  short,  it  resembles  their  u,  in  gull,  dull, 

*  Mr.  Adelung,  however,  remarks  in  his  Ortfipgraphy, 
\u  131,  thafthe  (lots  were  used,  in  printing,  previous  to  the  e. 
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auterdy  us,  toncmtriont  or  their  s,  to  J&ri,  Wrrf;  or 
Um  %  in  #**•.  Thus  the-  Hitman  h  is  pronounced,  wbesi 
tt  is  fisjlo^dby  more  I  ban  one  consonant :  as,  bU  <£>MU# 
hell,  pi.  /fw/fc;  bcr  SEil^d,  Um  boor,  pr.  TWjprf;  bet 
£tt»f*t,  t«*  mallet,  pr.  KhirfeL 

TU*  long  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  nearly  the  same  as 
the  French  eu;  and  amy  be  produced  by  the  English 
long  a  being  uttered  with  the  lips  rounded,  and  con- 
tracted :  as,  Me  JQhfylt,  the  cavern ;  &bfc  deserted,  solitary. 

Uf,  ft,  U,  (Ue). 
Here  also  the  English  language  leaves  us  destitute  of 

■ 

a  comparison.  This  diphthong  resembles  the  French 
«  ;  and  may  be  imitated,  in  English,  by  uttering  the  long 
e,  or  ec,  with  rounded,  and  projecting  lips.— In  sosne 
provinces  they  pronounce  ft  like  i,  or  the  English  loog  e  ; 
but  this  is  erroneous. 

It  may  be '  observed*  that  the  sounds  ft,  ft,  or  the 
French  eu  and  u,  are  acquired  by  the  English  with  some 
difficulty.  •  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  nothing 
correspondent,  in  their  own  tongue.  The  only  way  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  them,  seems  to  be  that  mode 
of  uttering  a  and  e,  which  has  been  pointed  out. 

2£t,  or  2(9,  (Ai,  or  Ay), 

sounds  like  the  English  t,  in  kite,  or  like  y,  in  sky;  and 
is,  therefore,  the  same  as  the  German  ci,  ty;  though 
some  maintain*  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  it  is 
different,  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  broader..  It  oc- 
curs only  in  a  few  words,  such  as  ber  Jtaifer,  the  Empe- 
rour;  bet  gate*' the  layman.;  ber  9Jtoto»  the  river  Main; 
big  ©aite,  the  chord,  or  string,  of  an  insUmncnt;  $et 
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Stain,  the  brim,  or  brink;  bet  £attt,  the  grove;  bie 
SBatfe,  the  orphan ;  SJatent,  Bavaria;  ber  gjaier,  the 
Bavarian ;  bet  9Rat),  the  month  of  May.  In  the  middle 
it  is  to  be  written  at,  at  the  end  ay. 

Sometimes  this  diphthong  is  written,  in  bet  SBaifettt, 
the  wheat;  ba$  ©etraibe,   the  corn  in  general;  baifeert, 
to  hunt,  or  bait;  though  ex  is  more  usual. 
i. 

©,  or  6*  (K,  or  Ey), 

is  pronounced  as  the  long  t  of  the  English,  irij£ne,  kind. 
QX)9  should  be  put:  1.  at  the  end  of  words.  2/  For 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  terms  of  the  same  sound, 
and  of  different  significations :  as,  fcin,  his,  and  fetjn,  to 
be.  3.  In  compounds,  when  the  component  has  the  y 
before  the  composition,  as  betyjtefyeit,  to  assist ;  from  bet;, 
and  ftefyen. 

£>t,  or  £)»•  (Oi,  or  Oy), 

the  same  as  in  English.  It  it  only  met  with  in»a  few  pro* 
per  names :  for  instance,  ©roifcfd),  SJoitjenbut  8 ;  and  in 
bie  SSop,  a  sort  of  woollen  cloth,  baize* 

Ui,  (Ui), 

has,  by  some  writers,  been  substituted  for  u>  with  which 
it  had  the  same  sound :  but,  as  the  innovation  was  unne- 
cessary, it  very  deservedly  has  been  neglected*.  £m6* 
burg,  the  name  of  a  town,  is  sounded  like  £u$burgt. 

*  Properly  speaking,  there  was  nothing  new  in  its  for 
this  diphthong  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  German  writings. 
It  was,  however,  broached  as  something  novel. 

•  t  See  Adelung's  Orthography,  \\  143. 
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*U,(Au), 

approaches  the  sound  of  the  English  ou,  or  ow,  in  our, 
hud,  eow,  power;  and  of  the  Italian  mi :  yet  it  is  nei- 
ther so  broad  at  the  former,  nor  drawn  out  to  ntueh,  in 
pronouncing,  as  the  fatter.  In  the  Italian  an,  both  tow* 
eh  may  be  distinctly  percemd,  whereas,  in  the  German, 
they  coalesce  so  closely,  as-  to  produce  one  consolidated 

This,  however,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  speak  that  diphthong  with  accuracy ;  and  he 
must,  therefore,  hare  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  a  na- 

»  * 

fcwe.  lit  the  mean-  time,  he  may,  without  great  errour, 
grr*  to  it  the  sound  of  the  English  cm,  or  ow. 

*eu,  au,  (Aeu), 

has  nearly  Hie  same  sound  as  the  German  en,  resembling 
the  English  oi.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  uttered,  wMi 
fip»  atorecontractecf  and  rounded,  than  en. 

©I.  (E»V 
similar  to  the  oi,  and  oy,  .of  Hie  English,  m  boU,  toU^ 
joint,  point,  boy,  toy;  and  to  the  eu  of  the  Italians. 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  between  these,  and  the  German 
sound;  for  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  satire  must  be 
consulted. 

.CONSONANTS. 

1.  Simple :   &,  c,  t>,  f ,  9,  1),l  I  I»  M> «,  p,  q,  rf  f  3,  t,  tv 

tj*»  &  $« 

2.  Compound :  $,  d)$,  ffy  <f,  gn,  ftt,  pfv  pfr  pf,  ty,  & 

i  n?r. 


* 
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At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  or  before  a  vowel*,  it  is 
like  the  English  b.  But  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  or  stands 
next  to  the  final  consonant,  or  consonants,  not  being 
liquids,  it  generally  is  pronounced  like  p :  as,  ab,  off,  like 
cp;  ob,  whether,  I.  op;  fcaS  Sob,  the  praise,  1.  lop;  tx& 
Jtalb,  the  calf,  I.  kalp;  et  lebt,  he  lives,  I.  lept ;  et  (obte, 
he  praised,  1.  lopH  ;  feet  Tfbt,  the  abbot,  I.  apt ;  bet  Shtbt, 
the  crawfish,  I.  hrept;  bet  #etbj!,  the  autumn,  L  herpet; 
fc«S£>bjt,  fruit,  1.  opet;  tyfibfd?,  pretty,  1.  hupsk. 

Something  similar  is  to  be  met  in  other  languages;  for 
instance  the  French,  in  which  the  compressed  and  close 
sound  of  b9  at  the  end,  is,  in  pronouncing,  frequently 
exchanged  for  the  more  easy  one  of  p\. 

The  original  sound,  however,  is  retained  in  German, 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  when  the  next  begins  with  a  &, 

asm  We  ©be,  the  ebb;  Weittabbe,  the  crab;  Wegfobbe, 

tie  Sobbe,  large  hanging  lips;  or  with  a  d9  as  ba$  ©C* 
lubbe,  the  vow,  not  epbe,  krapbe,  Gelupde,  which  would 
be  hard  to  the  organs  of  speech.    Likewise  in  words, 

*  This  is  to  be  understood  of  a  vowel  in  the  same  word. 
It  does  not  even  apply  to  compounds;  for  in  these  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  components  is,  in  a  manner,  distinct. 
Therefore  bie  9fbart,  a  variety  in  a  species,  composed  of 
2(6  and  9t>t,  is  spoken  ap-art.  £teb£ugeln,  to  interchange 
amorous  looks,  composed  of  Ciebe,  love,  and  iugeln,  to  ogle, 
like  liep-dugdn. 

f  The  practice  is  common  in  many  languages :'  you  even 
find  it  in  the  Russian.  And  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
(Inst.  Or.  I,  X),  that  the  Romans  pronounced  the  b,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  like  p. — Quari  solet  in  scribendo,  prapo- 
sitiones  sonum  quajunct*  efficiunt,  an  quern  teparata  observare 
conveniat :  ut  cum  dico,  ootinuit :  se&mdam  enrm  b  literam 
ratio  pose  it,  aures  magig  audiunt  p. 
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in  which  the  letter  e ,  after  b,  fa,  by  a  contraction,  omit- 
ted: as,  bad  ©iebdgefinM,  a  pack  of  thieves;  We 
©rfyreibgebitfjr,  the  clerk's,  or  copist's  fee ;  trie  ©cfyreib 
art,  the  style  of  writing;  bie  #ebamme,  the  midwife ; 
bad  JtndMein,  the  infant-boy ;  bad  ^nob(aud),  garlick : 
for  bag  ©iebedgefmbel,  bie  ©(fcetbcgcb&for,  bie  ©$ret* 
beart,  bie  ^ebeamme,  bad  Jftufbelein,  bad  Jtnobclaurf?. 

Bat  wlien  t  follows  after  6,  it  is  pronounced  like  p,  though 
a  similar  omission  of  thee  had  taken  place:  for  instance, 
©diebter,  for  ®e|iebeter,  a  beloved  person,  sounds  like 
geliepier ;  id)  fobte,  for  f  obcte,.  I  praised,  I.  lapte. 

The  sound  of  b  may  vary  in  the  same  word,  when  by 
an  additional  letter,  or  syllable,  its  situation  is  altered : 
for  example,  bod  80b,  the  praise,  is  spoken  lap,  because 
b  concludes  the  syllable ;  the  genitive  case,  bed  £o6ed*p/ 
the  praise,  is  not  to  be  pronounced  lopes,  but  lobes,  be- 
cause  a  vowel  follows  after  theft,  and,  with  this,  it  begins 
a  new  syllable. 

B,  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  English  Words,  is  left 
out  before  I,  as  wdebt,  doubt;  but  such  elisions  do  not 
exist  in  German. 

6,  (C), 

before  the  vowels  0,  0,  U,  and  the  diphthong  an,  and  be- 
fore a  consonant,  is  pronounced  like  A:;  which  is  the 
same  as  in  English. 

Before  e,  i,  X)>  a,  6,  u,  ei,  tip,  ie,  it  is  like  ts,  and  the 
same  as  the  J  of  the  German,  and  the  sharp  2  of  the  Ita* 
Han,  language.  Thus,  Gentaut  sounds  like  tsentaur ; 
©cero,  1.  Tsitsero ;  (Sttlinber,  1.  tsylinder ;  ge^lott,  1.  Tsey- 
Ion;  Gafar,  I.  Tsaesar;  the  Latin  calum,  1.  tscelum. 

In  some  proper  names,  it  is  pronounced  like  k,  before 
o,  h,  u :  as  in  <5amtf)*tt>  Cartnthia,  Sofa,  Cologne, 
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GStftett,  Sijhtn,  names  of  places.  Not  unfrequently 
bet  Sorter,  the  body  is  written  instead  of  $tbtptt,  c 
having  the  power  of  k.  In  these  instances,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  substitute  k. 

From  the  above  it  appears,  that  C  partly  shares  the 
force  of  K9  and  parHy  that  of  Z ;  and,  consequently, 
•may  be  considered  as  superfluous,  in  the  alphabet.  On 
this  groand,  it  has  been  condemned  by  some  writers, 
who,  in  its  room,  adopt  k  and  z,  as  the  occasion  requires. 
It  must,  however,  be  preserved  in  foreign  words,  and 
proper  names ;  and  it  is  also  wanted  for  the  composition 
of  some  double  consonants :  so  that  it  cannot  be  entirely 
relinquished.  It  should,  therefore,  be  suffered  to  re- 
main, where  it  is  established  by  long  continued  practice, 
though  no  other  reason  should  be  obvious. 

2>,(D). 

This  consonant  is  of  a  similar  nature  with  0;  namely, 
it  sounds  like  the  English  d>  at  the  beginning  of  a  sylla- 
ble, or  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  word* ;  and  like  t,  .at 
the  end  of  a  syllable.  Therefore  ba$  33ab,  the  bath,  is 
pronounced  bat ;  fete  $anb,  the  hand,  hant ;  bet  «gmnb» 
the  dog,  hunt;  bet  2(ta>0Cat,  the  lawyer,  atvocat.  That 
difference  of  pronunciation  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  other 
languages. 

When  a  word,  ending  with  dt  is,  in  declining,  aug- 
mented, so  that  d  no  longer  remains  at  the  end,  but  be- 
gins the  next  syllable,  then  the  soft  sound  is  restored. 
For  instance,  bie  «£anb,  is  pronounced  hant;  pfur.   We 

♦  Provided  the  word  is  not  a  compound.    For  in  these, 
each  component  has  its  separate  pronunciation :  as,  bit  $&ub* 
atht'lt,  the  work  of  the  hand,  1.  hant-arbcit;  bit  Wlunbatt, 
the  dialect,  1.  rmmt-art.    See  note  to  letter  D. 
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«§Kittbf»  pr.  kan-dt,  not  ^  **te,  because  d  is  no  longer  at 
the  end  of  the  first  syllable,  bat  commences  the  seeond, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  stands  before  a  vowel,  in  that 
word.  Thus,  bcr  $unb,  pr.  hunt;  pi.  bie  £unbe,  pt. 
hun-de,  not  Aunfe . 

This  letter  keeps  its  original  power,  when  another  si 

follows :  as,  bet  3Bf  bber,  the  ram ;  Cbberf  ft,  fbbeff e,  (Sty 

bt&aufen,  names  of  places;  9tibba,  SRtbber,  names  of 
rifers.  And  likewise,  when  e,  or  1,  is  left  out,  by  con- 
traction :  as,  bu  fanbji,  thou  didst' find ;  bet  Stabler,  one 
who  findB  fault ;  be?  2tbler,  the  eagle ;  bet  ©djulb&ej, 
the  debtor;  bie  SDrbnutlg,  order,  arrangement;  bit 
^anfclutl J,  the  deed,  action ;  bem  SButbjen,  to  the  de- 
serving, &c.  for  fanbcfl,  SSabclet,  2Cbefaar,  ®d)ulbemr, 
-jDrbenung,  SButbigen ;  in  which  it  would  be  false  to 
pronounce  d  like*.  To  these  may  be  added  some 
words  ending  in  ling:  as,  bet  ^tabling,  the  foundling ; 
ber  Stembling,  the  stranger;  MinWingS,  blindly;  ia/ 
which  d  usually  retains  its  soft  sound*. 

Dt  was  formerly  written  in  many  words  that,  by  the 
present  age,  are  spelt  with  t  or  tt:  as,  bod  ©tobr,  the 
bread;  ba$  ©cfywerbt,  the  sword;  which  are  now  ex- 
pressed by  S5rot,  ©d)rocrt.  That  double  letter  is  only 
continued  in  a  few  words:  for  instance,  in  tobt,  dead; 
bie  ©tab!,  the  town  (to  distinguish  it  from  bie  ®tffl,  the 
place) ;  and  in  such  as  have  suffered  an  elision  between 
d  and  t ;  for  example,  gefanbt,  sent,  from  gefenbet ;  eitt 
©efanbter,  an  embassadour ;  bcrebt,  eloquent,  from  bit* 

*  Adelung  (Orthogr.  p.  164)  thence  infers  the  rule,  that 
it  is  always  soft  before  the  derivative  syllable  ling,  though 
he  admits,  that  in  btv  HEMlblina,  a  wild  unruly  person,  it  is 
often  pronounced  hard,  like  wilt  ling. 
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fret;  fleltxmbt,  versed  in  a  thing,  from  gettenbtt;  *€*- 
mdOt,  related  4o,  from  tttTWeltbet. 

^perfectly  *he  same  as  the  English,  in  full,  find. 

<Whcn  between  two  vowels,  it  is  sometimes  pronounced 
like  the  English/,  in  g£  which  is  equivalent  to  v.  This, 
Jer  instance,  is  done  in  the  following  words:  We  23ritfe* 
pi.  the  letter*  or  epistles;  bie  2B6lfe,  the  wolves;  bet 
Sfctywefll,  the  brimstone;  bet  4frfttt>  the  harbour;  bet 
4?<*fer,  oats;  Jtt&fe,  twelve.  This  mode  of  pronuoda- 
lion  is  not  uncommon,  even  among  those,  who  vaiae 
themselves  on  their  correctness  of  speech*. 

@,(G). 

This  letter  has  been  mentioned  in  the  introductionf, 
Its  true  sound  is  that  of  the  English  g,  in  go,  gum,  get, 
give,  frog.  Thus  it  should  always  be  pronounced :  but 
some  exceptions  are  to  be  noticed. 

At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  after  a  vowel,  it  is  frequently, 
spoken  like  the  German  ch%:  as,  ber  Sag,  the  day;  et 
ftagte,  he  asked ;  ttir  flatten,  we  complained ;  er  bog, 
he  bent;  er  trug,  he  bore;  berSBeg,  the  way;  ettrfg, 
eternal;  fetig,  blessed:— like  tach,  frdchte,  kldehten, 
tick,  tr&ch,  wich,  twich,  selich.  This  mode  of  utter- 
ance is  derived  from  the  Lower  Saxon  dialect:  the  Up- 
per  Saxons  are  apt  to  substitute  the  hard  sound  of  Ar; 
pronouncing,  for  instance,  JSrieg,  war,  kriek;  S3etg, 

•  Adelung  (Orthogr.  p.  166)  calls  it  a  fault, 
t  P.  7  and  10. 
t  See  below,  p.  62. 
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mountain,  berk ;  Sag,  day,  #^:.-~ Wbew  *  g  rolfcwt,  tka 
soft  pronunciation  remains,  as,  in  Me  %tyfr>  tfat  tag  of  a 
ship;  bie  Sdgge,  a  large  species  of  dog.    This  is  also* 
the  case,  when  a  word,  ending  ia  g,  receives*  by  initio 
tioav  aa  additional  syllable :  as,  ber  Sag,  gen*  bet  SSftgeS ; 

ber  Jtrieg,  dat  bem  jttiege;  id)  trug,  fit  trugen.    Bat; 

in  truth,  it  should  every  where  keep  its  place. 

Between  tbe  towels  t  and  e,  it  is  scarcely  beard:  fcr 
example,  We  ©eltgen,  the  blessed,  sounds  almost  Kb* 
SeU-en;  btt  SRttmgen,  my  family,  I.  JMrfcl-tfi;  Ml  $tt* 
tige,  the  wings,  1.  FUH*e. 

When  preceded  by  »,  it  is,  at  the  end  of  some  words, 
pronounced  like  a  gentle  k,  as,  in  bet  0ting/  the  ring; 
bet  ©ef<mg,  the  song,  or  hymn ;  bat  Sing,  the  thing ; 

bet  JUang,  the  sound ;  ia>  ftng,  I  caught ;  bet  ®<mg» 

the  manner  of  walking;  jung,  young;  fang,  long: — 
like  Rink,  Geiank,  Dink,  KUmk^fink^  Gank,junk,  lank. 
But  wheu  a  vowel  is  added,  by  inflection,  to  <tny  such 
word,  g  resumes  its  own  sound,  as  bet  ©efottgtt,  bent 
Stinge,  fie  ftngetL  It  maintains  tbe  same,  according  to 
some  authours,  in  tbe  middle  of  the  following  words,  bit 
Sungftau,  the  virgin,  wgdngttdj,  perishable,  empfdttg- 
lt$,  susceptible,  tongfam,  slow.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the.  pronunciation,  never -to 
vary  it*. 

G,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  cannot  begin  a  syllable. 
Therefore,  bet  ginger,  the  ringer,  must  be  pronounced 
finger;   SDinge,  things,  ding-c ;   ^ofhltngen,  hopes. 


*  I  would,  however,  not  venture  to  speak  so  positively  as 
the  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  (tor  May,  1808),  who 
says,  that  the  former  is  decidedly  a  faulty  pronunciation. 
For  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  prevailing  usage  of  the 
country. 

F  2 
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hqtfnungp**.  Compound  words  are  excepted  from  this 
observation.  For  example,  angettefym*,  agreeable,  being 
a  compound,  is  read  an-genehm;  angefangen,  begun, 
***gef**gc*  >  tmgebulbig,  impatient,  un-gcduldig. 
:  When  it  follows  after  it,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  tint 
letter  is,  in  pronunciation,  repeated  before  the  g.  This 
applies  chiefly  to  foreign  words,  for  instance  the  Latift 
magnus,  which  is  spoken  as  if  written  mang-nus ;  lig- 
mm,  as  if  ling-nutn. 

In  the  word  ba$  ®cme,  the  genius,  it  has  the  soft 
-jsound  of  the  French  g,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
English  aft.    For  the  word  itself  is  French,  though  it  is 
generally  received. 

&(H), 

is  aspirated,  as  in  the  English  words,  have,  hold,  helmet. 

Between  two  vowels  the  aspiration  is  less  strong,  and 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible:  as,  in  bteSDWtfye,  the  trou- 
ble; Mityett,  to  flourish;  We  ©d)u!)e, the  shoes. 

When  it  ends  a  word,  it  has  no  sound  at  all :  as,  in 
frfi$,  early ;  bet  ©cfyuk  the  shoe ;  bet  %\tf),  the  flea ; 
baS  Sittoty,  the  straw ;  id)  faf),  I  saw.  But  its  power  re- 
turns, when  the  word  increases  by  inflection:  as,  bie 
@$U$e,  the  shoes ;  bie  gltye,  the  fleas;  fie  fatyen,  they 
saw.  I  say,  by  inflection,  not  by  composition :  for  the 
latter  alters  nothiag  in  the  pronunciation.  For  example, 
in  bit  ©trotyatbeit,  straw-work,  composed  of  ©trot)  and 
3(tbcit,  and  in  btf  gtltyobji,  fruit  produced  early  in  the 
season,  of  fruf)  and  JDbjt,  the  h  is  void  of  sound. 

Besides  its  quality  as  a  letter,  h  is  used  as  a  sign,  by 

*  Though,  in  some  places,  they  speak  this  very;  word 
Qng*nehm. 
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which  the  length  of  vowel*  is  indicated.  It  is;  in 
capacity,  chiefly  joined  to  vowels  (and  sometimes  to 
diphthongs),  when  a  liquid  (1,  m,  n,  r),  follows :  as,  to 
&taty,  the  steel ;  tot*  9Ra$l,  the  meal,  or  banquet ;  to 
©tu#,  the  stool,  or  chair ;  icfym,  tame ;  bic  SJatyn,  thm 
path,  or  career ;  bie  ^aljne,  the  ensign,  or  standard ;  We 
ISfyct,  the  honour ;  mefyr,  more ;  tym,  to  him ;  tf>n,  him  j 
tyc,  yon;  bie  ttfyr,  the  clock,  or  watch ;  futylttt,  to  feet. 
In  all  these  examples,  the  h  shews  that  the  vowels  are 
long ;  and  it  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  sigh  of 
length,  when  it  does  not  begin  a  syllable. 

When  a  t  is  in  the  same  syllable,  h  is  generally  united 
with  this  letter,  preserving  its  influence  over  the  next 
vowel,  either  antecedent  or  subsequent:  as,  iutytttt,  to 
do ;  bet  SJtutr),  the  spirit,  courage ;  roty,  red  ;  Me  SJ^tt, 
the  deed.  In  the  words,  bet  &t)Urm,  the  tower,  and  to 
SBBtrtr),  the  landlord,  the  vowels  are  not  lengthened  by 
the  A,  which  must  be  considered  as  exceptions. 

The  lengthening  h  is  observed  to  have  been  introduced 
info  writing,  since  the  15th  century,  and  to  have  gra- 
dually obtained  authority,  till  in  the  17th  it  was  univer- 
sally established.  It  most  probably  arose  from  the  as- 
pirate, or  full  breath ;  which,  when  inserted  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a  syllable,  must  naturally  prolong  it.  Something 
like  this  may  be  perceived  in  the  elocution  of  the  Irish, 
and  perhaps  existed  in  the  ancient  Greek*.  After  the 
German  language  had  begun  to  be  cultivated,  it  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  successive  improvements,  to  di- 
vest it  of  many  of  its  rough,  and  guttural  sounds.  This 
appears  in  .several  instances;  for  example,  wdrds  which 

*  The  spiritus  asptr  in  Greek,  is,  for  instance,  expressed 
in  the  middle  of  a  syllable,  before  or  after  g.- 

F3 
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had  formerly  been  expressed  with  a  strong  guttural  ck, 
were,  by  degrees,  written  without  it ;  for  bo$  SBtedj,  the 
cattle,  was  substituted  ba*  SBicfc ;  tttUa%  rough/ was  suc- 
ceeded by  rauf)V  In  the  same  manner,  the  original 
sound  of  h,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end,  of  a  syllable, 
whatever  it  might  be,  whether  a  guttural,  or  a  mere  aspi- 
rate, seems  to  have  been. given  up :  and  though  it  was 
preserved  in  writing,  nothing  of  its  nature  remained,  ex- 
cept what  before  was  only  adventitious,  I  mean,  the  at* 
tribute  of  making  the  adjoiuing  vowel  long.  Even  now 
this  alteration  may  be  traced  in  some  words*  (Sfctytttafy 
tot,  to  chide,  is  pronounced  without  sounding  the  f)  be* 
tween  a  and  I ;  but  it  is  ascertained,  that  this  word  was 
formerly  fdpiufyelen,  with  the  second  f)  aspirated,  being 
derived  from  fcl)mdf)ett ;  with  which  Me  @d)mao%  con- 
tumely, is  connected.  Thus  fefyen,  to  see,  and  gefyett,  to 
go,  are  often  contracted  into  fefyn,  gefyn;  erfteljet,  lie 
sees,  most  frequently  into  ftefyt;  2frlfel)en,  appearance, 
into  £nfel)n.  2$im,  to  do,  was  probably  written  tufyenf  ; 
ttyeuet,  dear,  may  have  been  teu&er;  3tyeil,  part,  Xei$eU 
Such  was, in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the  prolonging. 
hi.    It  was,  afterwards,  appropriated  as  a  grammatical 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  the  above  is  furnished  by  the 
adjective  J>Cd>,  high ;  which,  in  its  first  or  adverbial  form 
(see  adjectives),  retains  the  ch,  but  in  the  other  forms  ex- 
changes it  for  the  simple  aspirate,  as  fro&fr,  ftofte,  (ofref  ; 
for  $06e,  &c  In  compound  words  the  cA  remains,  as  in 
oet  jpocfcnuit&,  haughtiness,  ber  goc&wratfi;  high-treason, 
cVc. 

f  Mosheim  actually  adopted  this  mode  of  writing. 

t  Adening  (Orthogr.  p.  194, 246,  248,168),  supposes  that 
this  h  took  its  origin  from  the  th9  which,  he  says,  existed  at 
first  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  letter  t,  and  afterwards 
served  to  give  more  tone  to  the  vowels  near  it. 
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sign  of  length,  without  any  regard  to  dentation.  Yet 
it  is  not  admitted  as  such  throughout  the  language.  The 
orthography  of  many  words  was  too  firmly  established 
to  receive  it.  Of  this  kind  are. the  monosyllables:  as, 
fdpit,  already ;  We  %l\Xt,  the  fields,  the  plaiu ;  We  ©pur, 
the  vestige;  bet  ©dptHttt,  the  swan;  bet  ^Mon,  the  plan ; 
and  others,  which,  though  pronounced  long,  reject  the 
is,  as  an  index  of  their  quantity.  With  these  may  be 
joined  such  as  double  their  vowels,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  long:  as,  bet  Qtol,  the  eel;  bad  SReer,  the 
sea;  bad  fboot,  the  boat,  &c. 

The  lengthening  k  has  not  escaped  the  enmity  of  or- 
thographick  innovators,  but  their  efforts  to  banish  it  from 
the  language,  have  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  proved 
fruitless. 

3,  (J,  consonant), 

resembles  the  English  y,  in  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
and  before  a  vowel,  as  in  ye,  year,  s/et ,  jp«M,  or  the 
Italian  j.  It  chiefy  occurs  at  the  commencement  of 
words :  as,  jo,  yes;  jagett,  to  chace;  jeber,  each;  bad 
Jgodj,  the  yoke. 

&(K), 

is  like  the  English  K.  When  a  double  sound  is  required, 
c  is  put  before  it,  as  in  English.  This  can  be  necessary 
only  after  a  vowel :  as,  bet  SJlacfen,  tlie  neck  behind ;  bad 
23ecfett,  the  basin ;  bet  ©tocf,  the  stick ;  and  even  then, 
not  always.  But  after  a  consonant,  it  is  a  useless  addi- 
tion, and  ought  to  be  excluded,  where  general  custom 
does  not  defend  it.  It  is,  accordingly,  erroneous  to  write 
ta^  Sftortf,  for  bad  SRarf,  the  marrow ;  bad  SBetrf,  for 
iai  2Betf,  the  work.    In  proper  names,  this,  as  other 
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anomalies,  must  be  suffered  to  remain. — The  df  has  been 
objected  to  by  certain  reformers,  who,  according  to  their 
several  fancies,  have  replaced  it  by  f ,  or  ff.  Their  opi- 
nion, however,  has  not  obtained  any  great  currency. 

/When  k9  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  is  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  the  pronunciation  refers  it  rather  to  the  tore- 
going,  than  to  the  following  syllable,  as  betlfetl,  to  think, 
pronounced  denhen. 

the  same  as  in  the  English,  and  other  languages. 

£UQ), 

is  always  joined  with  the  vowel  u ;  it  then  has  the  sound 
of  k,  in  every  language,  the  u  being  more  or  less'  heard. 
In  English,  the  pronunciation  dwells  long  on  the  u,  and 
produces  a  broad,  or  extended  sound :  this  is  also  the 
casein  Italian ;  but  the  Germans  utter  it  short,  which 
makes  the  sound  of  qu  more  slender,  than  it  is  in  those 
tongues.  Yet  the  u  is  not  entirely  omitted,  as  is  done 
in  French. 

%  (R). 

This  consonant  is,  in  a  great  degree,  deprived  of  Its 
natural  force  and  shrillness,  by  the  English'  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  it  has  them  full  and  entire,  in  German, 
where  it  is  uttered  with  a  strong  vibration  of  the  tongue. 
In  English,  this  sound  is  particularly  slight  nt  the  end  ; 
Whereas  the  Germans  pronounce  it  very  distinctly. 

In  ber  Strain,  the  Rhine,  We  Styone,  the  Rhone,  the  R 
is  followed  by  a?  which  is  copied  from  the  Latin  Khc- 
nus,  and  Rhodanu*. 
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bat  two  sounds,  as  in  English, 
the  c!iarp,  and 
the  soft. 
The  sharp  sound  is  that  which  is  heard  in  sink,  sit,  salt, 
so;  and  at  the  end,  in  this,  thsts,  yes,  surplus,  stress, 
bliss,  ass,  fits*. 

TJhe  soft  soand  resembles  the  English  s,  in  the  words, 
bosom,  wisdom,  desire,  present,  and  at  the  end  of  eyes, 
trees:  or  the  z,  in  zeal,  zone,  brazen,  freest,  prise*  Bat 
the  German  s  is  not  so  close,  and  compressed,  as  the 
English  z.  It  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  sharp  s  of 
the  English,  and  their  a. 

The  sharp  sound  takes  place  before  a  consonant,  and 
at  the  end  of  words,  and  syllables.  The  English  pro* 
tiounce  the  final  s,  for  the  most  part,  soft,  as  in  was,  is, 
eyes,  trees;  which  is  the  reverse  in  German. 

Before  a  vowel,  or  diphthong,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  or  between  two,  in  the  middle,  f  is  always  soft :  as, 

Me  ©*ele, the  soul;  fagen,  to  say ;  biefer,  this;  tfeffiofe, 

the  rose.  Also  between  a  liquid  consonant,  and  a  vowel : 
as,  Die  #ulfe,  the  busk ;  tie  2tmfel,  the  ousel ;  We  ©<$nfe, 
the  geese ;  £trfc  millet ;  W  f)etfon,  the  person.  To 
which  may  be  added  such  instances,  in  which  e  is  thrown 
out  after  the  s:  as,  et  blif%  he  blows,  for  Mdfet;  tt  raft, 
he  raves,  for  rafet 

The  sharp  sound  may  be  doubled,  and  is  then  ex- 
pressed by  ff  in  the  middle, and  fi  at  the  end,  of  ^  word: 
as,  ba$  9Baffer  (Was-ser)  the  water;  toffen,  to  leave,  or 
let;  roiffen,  to  know;  beiffcn,  to  bite;  t>ttSr>af,  hatred  ; 
t>a$  ©$fof,  tlie  castle,  also  the  lock ;  fyafHdj,  ugly ;  tt 
if  t,  (for  iffet),  he  eats. 
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The  sound  of  vowels  and  diphthong?,  before  ff,  as 
before  any  double  consonant,  (see  the  next  section),  is 
generally  short,  or  slender.  Bet  in  many  instances,  this 
double  f  is  employed,  in  the  middle  of  words,  with  the 
power  of  the  simple  sharp  f :  where,  namely,  if  f  were 
put  byitself,'  the  sound  would  be  soft.  In  those  esses, 
the  vowels  keep  their  original  fulness.  For  enssple, 
nrir  dffett,  we  did  eat,  pronounced  like  ds-en;  bie@tsf* 
fen,  the  great  people,  1.  gro+e » ;  We  SRuffe,  the  leisure, 

\.  Mus-e;  fKeffen,  to  flow,  \.fiu%-tn\  grftffen,  to  greet, 

L  grilse*. 

This  has  been  considered  as  so  peculiar  a  modification 
of  the  letter  f,  that  it  has  been  marked  with  a  distinct 
sign*  f  t  and  a  particular  appellation,  namely  sz.  Suck  a 
nttxje  of  distinction  does  net  seem  to  be  MperfhioaB, 
though  the  name  may  be  deemed  objectionable.  .We 
should,  therefore,  write  f  ,  wherever  the  letter  f  departs 
from  the  rule,  in  the  manner  described :   lor  inttamseg 

<tf  en,  9Ruge,  fliefen,  grufen.  When  £  is  (bund  at  tie 
end  of  some  monosyllables,  in  which  the  vowels  are  pro- 
nounced long,  it,is.  employed  with  a  view  to  the  inflec- 
tion, and  'changes,  of  such  words :  as,  id)  dfk  I  did  eat, 
fie  afjen,  they  did  eat ;  grof ,  great,  tin  grof?e?  SWatttt,  a 
great  man ;  feet  JRuf,  the  soot,  gen.  t>e$  JRugeS. 

S  appears,  frequently,  united  with  ch ;  and  thus 
produces  a  strong  hissing  sound,  equal  to  the  Eng- 
lish sh,  in  shade,  she,  show.  But  even  when  single, 
that  hissing  aspiration  is,  by  many,  given  to  it,  if 
a  p,  or  I  follow.  They  pronounce  fyrcd)Ctt,  to  speak, 
as  shprechen;  bet  @pa&  the  jest,  as  shpass;  fee* 
©peer,  the  spear,  wshpter;  ba$  Spiel*  the  play,  or 
game,  asshpiel;  fiefyett,  to  stand,  as  shtehen;  bit  ©tettt, 
the  stone,  as  shtein.    They  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
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those  two  letters ;  but  speak,  in  the  same  manner,  in 
words  beginning  with  sk,  «/,  sm,  and  sc  (when  c  sounds 
like  k).     Fot  instance,  baft  ©Wet,  the  skeleton,  as  Mu- 
lct ;  bet  ©l«K,  the  Sdavooian,  as  SMatx ;  bet  <5m* 
td%i,  the  emerald,,  as  Shmertgd ;  bet  ©close,  the  slave, 
zsSkhive;  bet  ©Cttbo,  an  Italian  coin,  as  Shcudo.  Like- 
wise, in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  between  the 
letters  r  and  t:  as,  ber  Zhttft  the  thirst,  similar  to  Durtht; 
bte  SSutjie,  the  brush,  as  Burshte;  bte  ©erfte,  the  barley, 
as  Ger8hte ;  bet  §Ut  ft,  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  as  Fur$ht ; 
gatftig,  nasty,  asgarshlig.    To  this  latter,  however,  they 
admit,  tliat  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  the  second 
person  of  certain  verbs,  bu  Wtjt,  thou  wast,  bu  Witft, 
thou.becomest,  bu  Ut)X%  thou  teachest:  and  the  ending 
of  the  superlative  degree  in  fie,  bet  erjle,  the  first,  bet 
fctylDetjie,  the  heaviest,  ore.     Tbis  way   of  pronouncing 
the  S  is,  chiefly,  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  Up- 
per Saxony :  but  it  has  also  been  adopted   by  others, 
who  have  thought  it  a  peculiarity  of  the  High  Germau. 
It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  provincial  mode  of 
speaking,  in  Upper  Germany,    There,  this  hissing  aspi- 
ration is  attached  to  the  S,  not  only  in  the  instances  men- 
tioned, but  in  many  others ;  such  as,  isht,  bisht,  CkrUh- 
tu$9  Vcrsh,  Mar$h,  for  iji,  bifi,  ©&tf  jiuS,  SRart.    Hence 
it  has  transmigrated  into  the  High  German ;    but  it 
should  be  more  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  intruder, 
than  a  desirable  guest.    It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
to -favour :  neither  analogy,  nor  euphony,  can  be  alledged 
in  its  defence.      The  Lower  Saxons,  in   their  native 
idiom,  are  ignorant  of  this  aspiration  in  the  letter  $,  and 
it  would,  indubitably,  be  an  advantage  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  High  German,  if  their  practice  were,  in 
this  particular,  universally  imitated. 
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&  CD* 

the  same  as  in  English.  Before  t,  with  a  vowel  follow- 
ing, it  sounds  like  U :  as,  bit  Auction,  the  auction ;  Me 
Section,  the  lesson ;  tie  faction,  the  faction;  bie  ftotttOK, 
'the  portion.  Thus  in  pronouncing  Latin,  as  gratia : — 
which  Words  are  read  Auctticn,  Lectsion,  gratsia,  &c. 
But  when  an  *  precedes,  t  keeps  its  proper  sound*  a* 
qwe$ti<K 

»,(V). 

There  is  not  the  smallest  difference  between  this  let- 
ter, and  F :  so  that  one  of  them  might  be  removed  from 
the  alphabet.  Words,  even  of  the  same  origin,  are  pro- 
miscuously spelt  with  one  letter,  and  the  other :  for  in- 
stance, wtl,  full,  and  fullen,  to  fill ;  WY,  before,  and  f&t, 
for, 

,  Between  two  vowels,  or  diphthongs,  it  is  by  some 
pronounced  like  the  English  v:  as,  in  bet  $fretoel,  the 
crime ;  ber  ©timer,  a  German  coin ;  bet  ©tlODC,  the 
slave. 

SB>  (W), 

resembles  the  Fof  the  French,  Italians,  Spaniards  and 
others,  but  not  so  exactly  that  of  the  English,  For  the 
Vof  the  latter  has  in  it  a  considerable  mixture  of  the/*, 
of  which  the  German  IF  is  destitute.  The  English  V  is 
emitted  with  a  strong  pressure  of  the  upper  teeth  to  the 
lowe/  lip,  but  the  SB  of  the  Germaus  comes  forth  with 
only  a  slight  contact  of  the  teeth  and  the*  lip.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  English  W,  which  is  uttered  with  the 

•  Hence  it  is  justly  considered  as  the  flat/,  and  as  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  this  letter,  at  b  to>,  dtot,  hard  g  to  k, 
and  x  to  #. 
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lips  contracted,  or  rounded,  without  touching  Hie  teeth ; 
and  sounds  nearly  like  oo. 

The  sound  of  the  German  SB  seems  to(  be  between 
the  v  and  10  of  the  English.  It  demands  particular  at- 
tention; for  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  often  fail  Jn 
iU  pronunciation.  Examples:  ©a8  SBaffer,  the  water; 
not  to  be  spoken  as  Vaster,  nor  as  Waster,  English  ;  but 
the  German  SB  to  have  a  sort  of  middle  sound,  between 
the  English  Fand  W; — thus,  bet  SBeg,  the  way;  tie 

2Beit,  the  world ;  MeSBotte,  the  wool ;  ba$  SBtmber,  the 

wonder ;  CtXHg,  eternal,  &c. 

2B  is  mute,  in  English,  before  the  letter  r,  as  in  Write, 
wrap,  wrong i  and  in  some  other  instances,  as,  answer,' 
sword,  wholesome :  but  it  is  never  so,  in  German. 

3E,(X), 

sounds  like  ks:  as,  in  btcW,  the  ax;  bit  $e*e,  the 
witch;  ba6  Gfrempel,  the  example:  like  Akst,  Hekse, 


is,  without  any  exception,  pronounced  as  ts:  for  in- 
stance, bie  3a#,  the  number ;  ju,  to ;  jcfyen,  ten :  like 
tsal,  tsu,  tsehen.  Consequently,  it  resembles  the  x  of 
tbe  Italians. 

Sis  pre6xed  to 3/  for  the  purpose  of  doubling  its 
sound ;  therefore,  fe  is  equivalent  to  22,  which  the  Ita- 
lians make  use  of.  This  consideration  will  determine, 
when  fc ought  to  be  employed.  It  is  never  required 
after  a  consonant,  because  there  can  be  no  need  of  a 
double  letter;  but  it  may,  in  most  cases,  be  admitted 
after  a  vowel.  It  is  proper,  to  write  fefeen,  to  put ;  but 
it  would  be  less  accurate  to  insert  a  t  in  bad  $er}»  the 

0 
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heart.  Hertz,  because,  in  the  latter,  a  consonant  already 
precedes  the  z.  The  occasions,  Where  J  and  %  should  bcf 
used,  have  not  always  been  justly  distinguished ;  and 
some  degree  of  confusion  has  thence  arisen,  respecting 
this  letter.  But  the  matter  is  very  plain,  if.  considered 
in  ttoe  point  of  view,  which  has  been  stated.  Some  per- 
sons, in  the  mean  time,  have  by  these  irregularities  been 
provoked,  entirely  to  deprive  the  $  of  its  function ;  and 
Where  the  double  sound  df  $  is  unavoidably  to  be  ex- 
pressed, they  write  JJ.  But  it  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  they  have  been  too  hasty  in  their  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  English  language  furnishes  nothing,  with  which 
the  sound  of  this  character  may  be  compared.  I  can, 
therefore,  not  hope,  in  describing  it,  to  be  understood  by 
those,  who  are  barely  acquainted  with  their  nativetoague. 
This  sound  is  twofold, 

guttural,  and 
palatiek. 

The  guttmrsl  is  entirely  formed  in  the  throat,  and 
answers,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  Welch  c  or  eh,  the 
Scotch  eh,  in  Loch,md  the  Irish ght  in  Lough;  alio  to 
the  Spanish  *,  in  demr,  and  the;  of  the  same,  in  hjm. 

The  German  (£f),  however,  is  not  so  deeply  guttural, 
as  the  examples  adduced.  It  takes  place,  when  johwd 
to  the  vowels  a,  0,  U,  and  the  diphthong  «u.  Examples : 
*$,  alas !  t>a$  $a$,  the  roof;  tt*a),  yet;  b*»  Sod?,  the 
yoke ;  ,1)0$,  high ;  fea«  ©ltd),  the  book ;  bet  (Scttta),  the 
until ;  Ut  <&tta\xi),  the  shrub ;  Ut  SHauA),  the  smoke. 
Those  rowels  are  In  some  words*  fall  sounded,  as,  Iftgtif, 
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fptad?,  $od>,  iBttd) ;  in  others  they  are  slender,  as  in  ttofcfy, 

The  palatick  sound  arises  from  a  strong  appulse  of  the 
breath  against  the  palate ;  and  is  assigned  to  &),  when 
in  conjunction  with  t,  i,  i,  6,  u,  du.  Examples :  bet 
4>eo%  the  pike ;  fcfytedpt,  bad ;  \>ai  £\&)t,  the  light ;  be* 
2Htytr,  the  poet ;  bte  ©ocfyer,  the  roofs ;  bte  gjd&er,  the 
holes,  from  the  singular,  ba$  2od);  tie  33ud*t,  the  books, 
We  ©tt<$ud)e,  the  shrubs.  It  is  also  admitted  with  other 
-  vowels,  when  between  them  and  the  A)  a  liquid  inter- 
venes, as,  iatpefctyer,  burcfy. 

In  general,  d)  stands  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  some- 
times in  the  beginning,  as  in  manner,  mancfyerfep.  The 
pronunciation,  whether  guttural,  or  palatick,  is  then  re- 
gulated by  the  vowels  that  follow. 

Between  i  and  e,  it  is  scarcely  audible :  for  instance, 
fcem  fcettlidjen,  bem  trcfflldjen;  spoken  like  kerrli-en, 
trefflUm*. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  some  words  it  sounds  like  A::  as, 
6r;rifht$,  Christ;  bet  6&rffl,  the  christian;  &)ti^m, 
Qfyliffopb  proper  names ;  djrijfticfy,  christian,  adjective ; 
bet  Character,  the  character;  bieGtyftrte,  the  map,  or 
chart ;  bte  (StylXWOty,  passion-week ;  e^arfreitajj/  good 
Friday ;  b<t$  Styor,  the  quire ;  bit  Gtjrenicf,  the  ehro- 
nickle ;  bte  (Styronofogie,  chronology ;  bte  <£t)UX,  the  elec- 
tion ;  bev  ffityurf&tft,  a  prince  Elector  of  the  German 
empire ;  b(e  Gtyutwfirbe.  the  electoral  dignity— and  other 
words  beginning  with  (Styur* 

In  words,  borrowed  from  foreign  languages,  for  ex* 
ample  from  the  French,  it  keeps  the  seuud,  which  it  has 

*  The  Monthly  Review  (May  1808)  otyects  to  this  ob- 
servation ;  but  iUs  founded  upon  the  practice  of  the  natives. 

G  2 
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in  those  languages,  as  QfyatlotU,  G&agrin,  Gf)f  cane,  Stye* 
Dfllier,  (S^ariatati;  in  which  it  is  pronounced  like  vlhe 
English  sh. 

In  old  writings  it  is  often  put  for  K.  Foreigners, 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  true  purport  of  this 
character,  or  unable  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  manner  be- 
fore mentioned,  generally  attribute  to  it  the  sound  of  k* 
This  sound  it  has  always,  when  an  5  follows.    For 

Gftft,  (ClisX 

is  precisely  the  same  as  ks,  or  (f$.  This,  for  instance,  is 
perceived  in  the  words,  ba63Bad)$,  the  wax ;  betSaityS, 
the  badger ;  bet  gud&S,  the  fox  ;  ba8  §lad)6,  the  flax ; 
We S3ud)f e, the  box;  bte2(d?fel,  the  shoulder:  which  are 
pronounced  like  Waks,  Daks,  Fuks,  Flaks,  Biickse. 

But  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  three  letters  must 
constitute  one  character,  and  consequently  all  belong  to 
the  same  syllable.  For  they  may  by  chance  meet,  and 
have  the  same  appearance ;  but,  being  without  those 
requisites,  their  pronunciation  differs,  as  in  ttttd)fam, 
vigilant ;  nadjfefyctt,  to  connive  at :  where  the  5  does  not 
appertain  to  the  same  syllable,  in  which  the  ch  stands* 
For  these  words  are  read,  wach-sam,  nach-sehen. 

When  an  elision  of  any  vowel  has  happened  between 
ch  and  «,  these  characters  must  likewise  be  uttered  sepa- 
rately: for  example,  be§*  33udj)$,  for  SSucfyeS,  gen.  case, 
from  b<*8  JBttdiV  the  book ;  be*  SocfyS,  for  god)e§,  from 
bag  god),  the  hole ;  et  fptac^,  for  fprad)  e$,  he  said  it: 
which  are  not  to  be  pronounced  bucks,  locks,  sprako ; 
but  with  the  guttural,  and  s  following,  Bucks,  Lochs, 
sprach'St 

e$.  (Sch), 

like  the  English  sh,  in  the,  thine,  dish,  dashing.    The 
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vowels,  before  this  character,  are  often  pronounced  long, 
as  in  ftc  nmfc&en,  they  washed ;  fie  btafn)**,  they  thresh- 
ed ;  but  more  frequently  short,  as  in  wa'fcfyen,  to  wash'; 
btffc^en,  to  thresh ;  bie  Xifty,  the  tables ;  We  SKlff^el, 
the  shell,  or  muscle, 

Jt  is  to  he  observed,  that  $ck  must  form  one  charac- 
ter, in  order  to  authorise  that  mode  of  promiociatioo. 
Sometimes  an  *  will  accidently  come  before  eh,  with- 
out coalescing  with  it.  Examples:  ba$  flJiWyW,  the  little 
bit ;  b<$  8t6$d)en,  the  little  rose ;  spoken  Bis-chrn, 
Ras-chen. 

S!,  (Ck),  see   »,  (K).      . 

®tt,  (GnX  and  Jfcrt,  (Kn), 

are  not  to  be  spoken  through  the  nose,  as  foreigners 
are  generally  disposed  to  do ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  as 
if  a  very  light  §  were  inserted  before  the  11 ;  for  instance, 
Me  @nabe,  the  mercy,  as  if  Genadc  ;  bet  Stnabt,  the 
boy,  as  if  Kenabc.  The  insertion  of  this  e  will,  at  first, 
be  a  great  assistance  in  the  acquirement  of  those  letters, 
and  may  afterwards  easily  be  laid  aside.* 

is  quivalent  to  F:  as,  bet  $Pf)Uofopf),  the  philosopher, 
like  Pilosof;  bet  Spfyetl,  the  ivy,  1.  Efeu, 

*  The  critick  in  the  Monthly  Review  (for  May,  1808) 
magisterially  asks,  u  woud  he  really  have  us  pronounce 
G&natle  ?" — No,  I  would  not ;  nor  would  the  Reviewer 
have  thought  so,  if  he  had  read  the  above  with  attention. 
I  suggested  the  insertion  of  a  slight  e  to  those  who  are 
awkward  in  pronouncing  those  letters,  as  a  means  of  faci- 
litating the  operation :  and  as  such,  I  have  found,  from  long 
experience,  it  is  of  essential  advantage  to  beginners. 

G  3 


* 
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-  The  pronunciation  of 

W/  (PO,  %  (P»),  and  SBr,  (Wr),       ^ 

may  be  facilitated  by  the  interposition  of  a  very  short 
e,  in  the  same  way,  as  was  recommended  in  gn  and  fn : 
for  example,  fcet?)fab,  ibe  path ;  ba§  $Pferb,  the  hone; 
bcr$>falm,  the  psalm;  38rt6berg,  a  proper  name  ; simi- 
lar to  Pefad,  Pejerd,  Pesalm,  Werieberg. 

is  pronounced  like  T,  and  has  never  the  sound  of  the 
English  Th,  or  the  Greek  0.  The  h  added  to  t  is  merely 
a  sign  of  length  to  the  vowel  next  preceding,  or  next 
following.    See  letter  Sp,  (H),  p.  52. 

Si,(Tz). 
See  letter  3,  (Z,)  p.  61. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON    THE     PRONUNCIATION    OP    WORDS,    OR    THK 

ACCENT. 

Besides  the  sound  of  the  single  letters,  another 
branch  of  knowledge  is  required,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
right  pronunciation,  namely  the  Accent.  By  this  is 
understood  that  stress,  which  marks  a  particular  sylla- 
ble, in  speaking,  and  distinguishes  it  from  those,  with 
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which  it  is  connected.  In  (lie  words,  iron,  Jiilness, 
hdzard,  the  first  syllables  have  that  prerogative:  in  upbn, 
resist,  belbw,  it  is  assigned  to  the  last. 

The  accent  is  indispensible  to  the  art  of  speaking.  It 
is,  in  this  respect,  as  essential  to  language,  as  the  helm 
is  to  a  ship,  without  which  its  movements  would  be 
wavering,  and  uncertain.  It  must,  therefore,  Iteve  existed 
in  every  tongue*  that  was  ever  spoken  by  mankind.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  they  possessed  a  Well 
established  prosody,  which,  in  some  degree,  influenced 
the  cadence  and  modulation  of  their  speech,  incontrover- 
tibly  made  use  of  accent.  The  poetick  quantity  alone 
would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  ends  of  elocution. 

As  soon  as  language  proceeds,  from  mere  articulation, 
to  coherency,  and  connection, '  accent  becomes  the 
guide  of  the  voice.  It  is  founded  upon  an  obscure 
perception  of  symmetry,  and  proportion,  between  the 
different  sounds  that  are  uttered*.  The  notion  of  that 
symmetry  and  proportion  must,  of  course,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity,  which  may  be  inherent  in  the 
primitive  and  elementary  sounds  of  different  languages, 
and  constitutional  organization  of  the  people,  that 
speak. them.  It  is  a  kind  of  mechanism,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  a  metaphor,  which  adapts  itself  to  different 
nations,    different  habits,    and    circumstances.      Con- 

*  We  are  speaking  of  the  verbal  accent,  which  regulates 
tbe  pronunciation  of  words:  besides  which,  there  may  be  said 
'to  exist  the  oratorial,  or  declamatory,  accent,  by  which  the 
tone  of  whole  sentences  is  commanded.  The  former  deter- 
mines the  force  of  certain  syllables,  the  latter  modifies  the 
relative  energy  of  words.  The  oratorial  accent  depends 
upon  the  will,  and  intention,  of  the  speaker;  and  is,  ac- 
cordingly, arbitary,  and  variable ;  the  verbal  accent  is  sub* 
jeet  to  fixed  rules. 
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formably  to  Uiis,  we  observe  a  characteristick  variety, 
with  regard  to  accent,  in  comparing  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  accen- 
tual too  :  the  Italian,  for  example,  generally  lays  the 
stress  of  tone  on  the  middle  syllable ;  the  French,  for 
the  most  part,  removes  it  to.  the  end ;  and  in  German, 
it  is  commonly  attached  to  the  beginning,  of  the  word. 
But  the  laws,  upon  which  this  depends,  seem  to  have 
no  other  foundation,  than  the  bent  and  tendency  of  tfae 
organs  of  speech,  to  which  the  ear  has  been  habituated* 

In  the  German  language,  I  consider  partly  the  locality 
of  the  syllables,  partly  the  quality  of  the  vowels,  con- 
tained in  them,  as  the  ground  of  the  accent.  Some  of 
the  vowels  are,  in  certain  combinations,  held  to  be  less 
susceptible  of  the  energy  of  the  voice,  than  others ;  of 
this  description  are  e  and  i,  as  will  be  shewn,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  section,  But  locality  chieiy  determines  the 
accent :  by  it  I  mean  the  place,  which  a  syllable  occupies 
in  a  word.  The  tone,  at  first,  assumed  elevation  by  an 
uncertain  impulse,  or  an  obscure  sensation  of  fitness,  * 
and  proportion  :  but  this  was,  in  the  gradual  formation 
of  the  language,  settled  into  permanent  custom;  and 
constituted  what  is  now  called  the  accent.  This  appears  *i 
to  be  the  simple,  and  natural  way  of  explaining  its  origin. 

Some  ingenious  men  have  accounted  for  it  in  a  man- 
ner,  very  different  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  said  by 
one*,  that  it  is  always  the  radical  syllable  of  a  word, 
which  bears  the  accent ;  and  by  auotherf,  that  which 


*  Mr.  Adelung,  in  his  system  of  the  German  Language, 
his  Grammar,  and  his  Treatise  on  Orthography^ 

f  Moriz,  in  his  Essay  on  German  Prosody, 
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has  most  meaning,  and  signification.  Those  syllables, 
thet£  are  called  the  principal  ones,  and  as  such,  it  is 
pretended,  they  are  dignified,  above  the  rest,  with  the 
accent.  But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  accent  must 
•  have  been  of  an  early  original ;  that  lauguage  could  not 
proceed  far,  without  this  conductor;  that  it  must  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  first  stages  of  civilization,  in  which 
not  much  was  to  be  expected  from  grammatical  specula- 
tion ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  source  from  which  it 
flowed,  jcould  not  be  remote  and  hidden,  but  must  have 
been  obvious,  and  easy  of  access.  To  ascertain  what 
syllabic  is  the  root  of  the  word,  which  we  are  going  to 
utter,  to  determine  which  has  the  most  significancy,  and 
power  of  meaning,  and,  according  to  this,  to  fix  the 
accent,  presupposes  so  much  abstruse  research,  in  one 
case,  and  so  much  philosophical  judgment  and  precision, 
in  the  other,  that  we  cannot,  in  sober  reflection,  attri- 
bute such  a  process  to  the  untutored  minds  of  a  rude 
nation.  They  made  use  of  that  auxiliary  of  speech,  be- 
fore they  were  conscious  of  its  existence :  they  might 
have  a  latent  perception  of  its  influence,  but  could  not 
possess  a  distinct  idea  of  its  operation,  much  less  invent, 
and  establish  it,  according  to  the  rules  of  scieuce.  We 
could  only  imagine  such  a  contrivance,  as  having  taken 
place  on  similar  grounds,  by  supposing  a  society  of  wise 
and  learned  nieu,  who  had  entirely  created  the  language. 
For  how  are  we  to  reconcile  it  to  common  sense,  that 
notions,  which  are  now  attained  only  by  a  few,  should,  in 
the  earliest  times,  have  been  current,  and  familiar  with 
the  m altitude.  They  must  have  accurately  understood 
the  anatomy  of  language,  and  known  how  to  appreciate 
the  relative  value  of  the  parts  of  speech*.     Upon  these 

*  Mr.  Moriz  arranges  the  parts  of  speech,  according  to 
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niceties  of  discrimination  the  theories,    to  which  we 

hare  alluded,  are  built.    But  the  nature  of  language  m, 

I  fear,   little  comprehended  by  him,  who  can  admit 

such  a  proposition.    No  search  for  radical  syllables,  no 

estimate  of  their  innate  power,  led  to  the  accent :  It  was 

rather  the  production  of  something  like  a  mechanical 

process.    The  maxim,    which  Mr.    Aderong  himself 

sanctions*,  namely  "  that,  whatever  exists  in  a  language 

in  the  form  of  general  practice,  and  usage,  has  arisen 

from  an  obscure  sensation  (or  perception)  of  expediency, 

or  necessity,  common  to  those  who  first  employed  the 

language;   and  that,  therefore,   the  principles,    upon 
which  such  practice  and  usage  are  founded,  can  neither 


their  intrinsick  weight,  and  importance :  in  proportion  to 
which,  he  says,  they  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the  accent. 
See  his  Prosody,  p  .139  &  184.  Hence  the  inference  is 
natural,  that,  if  that  is  the  basis  of  accent,  those,  who  first 
employed  it,  must  have  been  aware  of  that  principle.  But 
this  is  more  than  improbable.  He  is  not  contented  with  that 
distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech,  but  he  remarks  the  various 
shades  of  difference,  which  each  part  may  assume  in  pecu- 
liar situations.  Thus  he  talks,  p.  227.  of  one  pronoun  as 
the  mere  reflection  of  another  pronoun,  or  as  the  pronoun 
of  a  pronoun.  Such  speculations  are,  indeed,  ingenious, 
and  subtile ;  but  that  qualification  alone  cannot  give  them 
any  claim  to  our  approval. 

♦See  his  System  of  the  German  Language  (Ce&rgffciube 
btt  Seutfd&en  Sptaftt);  his  work  on  the  German  style 
(liber  ben  3>eutf$en  @tt()  ;  and  his  Introduction  to  German 

Orthography  OKnwetfuna  aur^eutfoJenDrt&caraplMC).  In 

the  last  work' p.  13.&  14. — So  says  Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  1,  6. 
Non  enim  cum  primum  jingerentur  homines,  analogia  demista 
carlo  formam  ioquendi  dedit ;  sed  inventa  est  postquam  loqve- 
banlur,  et  notatum  in  sermone,  quid  quomodo  coder  et,  *ltaq*c 
non  ratione  nititur,  sed  exemplo :  nee  lex  est  Ioquendi,  sed  ob- 
servatio ;  ut  ipsam  analogiam  nulla  res  alia  effecerit,  quctm  cow 
auetudo. 
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• 

be  abstruse,  nor  complicated/'  is  particularly  applicable 
to  oar  subject:  and  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  same 
authour,  wlio  recurs  to  it,  on  other  occasions,  should  hare 
been  entirely  unmindful  of  its  truth,  where  it  is  so  strik- 
ing^ evident. 

To  support  such  artificial  doctrines,  as  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege, 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  (act  corresponds  with  the 
theory,  that  the  accent  is,  indeed,  frequently  attached 
to  such  syllables,  as  upon  enquiry,  aud  consideration, 
prove  to  be  the  radical,  or  most  significant  ingredients  of 
tbe  word.  This  is  mere  coincidence,  where  it  is  met 
with,  and  cannot  serve  to  extort  from  us  our  assent  to 
notions,  which,  when  examined,  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
reason.  But  even  that  coincidence  is  by  far  not  so  ge- 
neral, as  may  have  been  presumed.  I  have  not  been  at 
much  trouble  to  seek  for  exceptions :  but  I  will  quote 
some,  that  have  readily  presented  themselves.  Mr. 
Moris,  somewhere*,  introduces  the  word  SWcfyfyatt, 
which  literally  signifies  aftersound,  i.  e.  the  remaining 
vibration  of  sound,  a  sort  of  echo,  being  composed  of 
the  preposition  ttacfy,  after,  and  the  substantive  ber  $aU, 
the  sound.  Of  these  two  syllables,  I  think,  that£att, 
should  be  considered  as  the  radical,  or  significant  one : 
but  it  does  net  receive  the  accent.  Mr.  Moriz,  it  is 
true,  represents  nad)  as  the  significant,  of  principal  syl- 
lable in  this  word :  that,  however,  can  only  be  an  over- 
sight,  arising  from  the  blind  partiality  for  his  system ; 
for  the  idea,  that  a  preposition  could  have  precedence 
before  a  substantive,  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
whole  teriour  of  his  opinion.    That  word,   therefore, 

*  Prosody,  p.  118. 
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forms  an  exception ;  but  I  can  add  many  similar  com- 
pounds: for  example,  those  beginning  with  the -pre- 
positions, %i,  an,  auf,  burcfy,  fur,  Winter,  in,  mit,  ubct, 
urn,  unter,  t>or,  nriber,  ju,  swiften ;— as,  2C4jug  2Tn» 
fcfytag,  2Ctffjlanb,  JDu^marfc^,  giVrforadje,  £lnter&alt. 
Sn'begtiff,  SKUgtft,  ttttergang,  Umxf*lag,  Utftergang, 
SEiberfptud),  3tftritt,  3^fc^enraum.  In  all  these  words, 
the  insignificant  and  accessory  syllables,  (for  in  that  light 
the  preposition,  must,  according  to  Moriz  and  Adelung, 
be  regarded,  when  compared  to  substantives)  are  accen- 
tuated. This  makes  against  their  hypothesis,  whereas, 
it  perfectly  answers  to  our  supposition  of  locality.  It 
might  perhaps,  by  some  dexterity  of  argument,  lie  made 
out,  that  what  is  insignificant,  and  accessory,  in  one  place,, 
may  be  significant,  and  radical,  in  another :  the  advan- 
tage, aud  success,  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  willingly 
relinquish  to- the  authours.  But  not  to  confine  my  obser- 
vations to  compound  words  alone,  I  will  subjoin  those, 
which,  being  derived,  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have 
the  accent,  not  on  the  significant,  or  radical  syllables, 
but  generally  on  their  endings.  For  example,  bte  9lo^ 
tiir,  nature ;  bie  9tattOxn,  the  nation ;  We  JReligitftt,  re- 
ligion ;  bet  tyoit  the  poet ;  bet  ©tube'nt,  the  student ; 
bet  SSaxbdt,  the  barbarian ;  ber  gattcM,  the  canal ;  bad 
£*0,<in,  the  organ  ;  bie  &ultlfr,  culture  ;  ba$  2Mo'm,  the 
axiom ;  bie  SRiliion,  the  million ;  bet  ®enet<ft,  the 
general ;  bet  Glepfytfnt,  the  elephant,  and  others.  We 
find  no  difficulty  in  rendering  this  circumstance  consis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  our  system,  by  simply  saying, 
that,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement,  the  locality  of  the 
accent  in  Greek  and  Latin  words,  when  germanized, 
was  fixed  upon  the  termination.     But  how  would  the 
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other  theorists  so  We  this  problem,  according  to  their 
.rules?    I  sheMhere  leave  the  subject,  which  appeared 
tone,  for  several1  reasons,  worthy  of  discussion;  and 
proceed  to  the  detail  of  this  section. 

Syllables  are  either  accented,  or  not. — The  accent 
itself  »  of  two  kinds.  1.  The  complete,  or  fuH  accent, 
which  is  assumed  by  the  principal  sound  in  a  word : 
2.  Or,  the  half,  or  demi-aceeht,  which  gives  to  the' 
syllable,  to  which  it  is  assigned,  a  more  distinct  and 
forcible  pronunciation,  than  those  possess,  which  ate 
devoid  Of  all  accent;  though  it  is  inferior,  in  energy,  to 
those,  to  which  the  full  accent  is  applied.  For  exam* 
pie,  in  aefctd/,  mbrcy%  kilter,  the  first  syllables  bear 
the  fuH  accent,  but  the  last  have  none:  in  meekntm, 
*#/v*ats /  omtmen i>  the  first  are  likewise  possessed  of 
the-  ioUaectnt,  but  the  last  are  pronounced  more  dis- 
tinctly, than  in  the  former  words.  This  may  be  called 
the&sfft  or  lUml+cctnt* 

■ 

We  sh*U  first  treat  of 

THE  PULL  ACCENT  ,(:).* 

.  ■  *  • 

L  J&0um*y!kbl*  it  4oes  not  exist,  when  they  ace 
by  themselves.  For  in  oae  iiisukted  utterance  there  can 
be  no  comparison  of  length,  or  brevity*  But  when 
two,  or  three,  monosyllables  meet  together,  one  of  them 
may*  according  to  its  importance,  be  measured:  against 
the. rest,  and  have  an  emphasis  similar  to.  aeaeat, 
though,  i|t>4*ct»  it  is  not  the  same.  For  instance,  fee* 
9Mmi/  Me  %t At/  bat  Sfatoi  here  the  article  and  suV 

•'What  I  term  the  full  accent,  corresponds  with  Quia- 
ttfian's  SyHaba  acuta.    See  Inst.  Or.  I,  5. 
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stantive  constitute,  as  it  were,  one  word;  and  the  accent 
is  affixed  to  the  latter,  being  superior  in  signification* 
If  the  stress  were  laid  on  bet,  We,  ba$,  it  would  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  attention  was  to  be  chiefly  directed 
to  those  words,  consequently,  that  ktliey  were  used  point- 
edly, or  as  demonstratives.  This  is  farther  exemplified 
in  the  following :  dx  ijl  r)ier,  @ie  finb  ba,  <gr  r)at  bat : 
each  of  which  phrases  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  word 
of  three  syllables,  and  may,  therefore,  receive  the  full 
accent;  but  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  is  determined  by 
the  intention  of  the  person  speaking.  For  (St  ift  $ier, 
may  be  accentuated  in  three  diverse  manners,  at  the 
option  of  the  speaker.  If  the  pronoun  is  the  principal 
object  of  attention,  it  will  be  thus :  St  if!  f)iet,  he  is  here; 
if  the  verb,  thus :  <gr  iji  r>ier,  he  u  here ;  if  the  place, 
it  will  be,  <gr  iji  fyler,  he  is  here.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  other  instances:  as,  ©le  fmb  btt,  they  are  there; 
die  [tab  b<*,  they  are  there;  ©ie  ftttb  M,   they  are 

rt«re.    So  <b  l)at  ba$,  A*  has  that ;  <gr  r>at  ba*,  he  Ass 

that ;  (gr  fyat  bd$,  he  has  fAarf .  This,  is  however,  not 
the  verbal,  but  oratorial  accent,  of  which  notice  has 
been  taken,  in  the  beginning  of  this  section/  The  verbal 
accent,  with  which  we  are  engaged,  is  not  arbitrary  as 
Up  latter.  Monosyllables,  therefore,  are  only  suscepti- 
ble of  the  oratorial  accent.  Where  that  is  not  applied, 
their  tone  remains  ambiguous.f 

1  i       ■  ■ 

*  P.  6T,  note, 

f  Moriz  classes  the  monosyllables  in  regard  to  their  value^ 
as  parts  of  speech,  by  which,  he  maintains,  that  their  ca- 
pability of  accentuation  is  determined.  They  are  arranged 
ny  him,  in  the  following  manner :  substantive,  adjective, 
verb,  interjection,  adverb,  auxiliary  verb,  conjunction, 
pronoun,  preposition.  As  they  are  here  placed,  so  they  arc 
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If.  Wards  of  two  syllables  have  the  full  accent  on 
the  first :  as,  bo*  JPnfter,  the  window ;  bie  %fit>tx,  the 
fields;  Wc  (SWffe,  the  street;  We&tlfte,  the  chamber*. 

said  to  have  a  respective  claim  to  accent,  one  in  preference 
to  the  other.  See  Essay  on  German  Prosody  (2Urfucf>  filter 
3>turf$fn  $rofobie),p.  137  &  18$.  But  this  assumption 
is  not  supported  by  tact :  frequent  deviations  occur  from 
feline  that  is  drawn.  In  2>u  unb  id),  thou  and  I,  utio, i 
being  a  conjunction,  ought,  according  to  that  classification. 
to  have  the  accent,  rather  than  the  pronouns,  that  stand 
near  it:  but  it  certainly  has  not.  In  these  words,  1Mb  tt 
fpra#,  it  might  be  thought  to  be  accented.  These  are 
contradictions,  which  allow  of  no  explanation,  though  our 
anthotur  attempts  it,  by  saying  that  the  same  conjunction 
appears  in  a  different  point  of  view,  when  it  connects  sen- 
tences, and  when  it  merely  connects  words.  Perhaps  our 
rule  of  locality  would  afford  a  more  uniform  reason.  For 
by  combining  monosyllables  into  imaginary  words  of  more 
syllables*  you  may  place  the  accent,  where  the  doctrine  of 
locality  points  it  out,  and  you  will  probably  often  be  right. 
But  the  truth,  nevertheless,  seems  to  be,  that,  properly 
speaking,  monosyllables  can  only  have  the  oratoriat  accent. 
In  a  succession  of  monosyllables,  I  believe,  it  invariably 
happens,  though  we  may  not  be  sensible  of  it,  that  one  of 
tketn  is  thus  accented.  Quintilian  says,  it  must  be  so. 
Inst  Or.  1, 5.  Ea  vero,  qud  sunt  syllab*  unius,  trunt  acuta, 
cnUjUxa,  ne  tit  aliqua  vox  sine  acuta. 

•  M oris  indirectly  bears  testimony  to  this  rule,  by  say- 
ing, p.  895,  that  the  German  language  naturally  abounds  m 
wards,  which  form  trochaick  feet*  that  is  to  say,  in  dissylla- 
luck  words,  with  the  first  syllable  accented,  or  long;  and 
p.  256,  that  it  has  no  pure  pyrrhichian  feet,  that  means,  no 
dissyllabick  words,  with  both  syllables  short  This  would, 
in  the  German  language,  be  impossible :  for  in  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  the  accent  must  be  placed  some- 
where, and  render  that  syllable  long,  compared  to  the 
others.  Hence  the  scarcity  of  spondees  is  also  to  be  ex- 
plained. No  words  of  two  syllables  can  have  both  ac- 
cented :  .and  as  the  accent  generates  the  prosodick  quantity, 
in  the  German  language,  no  such  word  can  be  a  spondee,  or 
have  both  syllables  long.    In  the  Latin  language,  it  seems, 

H  2 
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El  cept : 

1.  Words  demed  from  the  Greek,  origin,  which 
have  sttfnwd  a  cbaage  m  their  termination,  to  make 
them  German.    Soch  are,  561*8*1,  ^arrair,  4>0trfj,  Stan* 
tdlt,  fcc.  proper  names.     Likewise,  We  9tottft,  nature  ; 
We  9Wf flirfn,  religion ;  We  Statidn,  the  nation ;  We  $u* 
gift,  the  figure ;  We  9Rtl|1F,  musick ;  We  ftafft^  the 
person;  ber  ^)oct,  the  poet;  bet Decent,  the  teacher; 
Set  ©twWnt,  the  student;  bet  Wtdr*,  the  altar;  bet^fcas? 
pfyft,  the  prophet ;  bet  Stegfot,  the  regent ;  bet  Sfc^tttt, 
the  tyrant;    ber  &0&,  a  common  sewer;  bet  (SfflUtT, 
the  canal,  or  channel ;  b<#  Otgrfn,  the  organ  (of  speech, 
hearings  &c.;)  We  (Sttfttfr,  civilisation;  bet  ©ttriaV  ** 
barbarian ;  bet  SSdtdrt,  the  baron ;  &c.  from  PtrgfrsW, 
HomefUs,  Horatiwi,  Montagus,  nafura,  religw,  uatio, 
per$enatJigwa,  nmrica,  <poeta,  dottns,  student,  alUfrm, 
propheta,  regens,  tymnntu,  canath,  organon,  cuUufra, 
barbarus,  baro.    These  words  have  the  acceut  oar  the 
last;  $rnbtft,  from  Pindarus,  however,  has  it  on  the 
Jnt.    The  word  $)afitfr,  denoting  a  parish  priest,  is. 
commonly   pronounced    with  the  accent  on'  the  last, 
thetagh  it  ha*  undergone  no  change  in  its  termination. 

2.  Some  other  words,  not  properly  German:  as, "bet 
JtWim,  nluin ;  bet  Ttttdtl,  the  balcony';  bet  2fttie$,  or 
%m,  anise;  bet  SJotWeV,  the  barber;  bet  £omJbdf{, 
bombast ;  bet  gafdn,  the  pheasant ;  bet  Otarttft,  garnet; 
also  prawn,  or  shrimp ;  bet  ©tarwftopfet,  pomegranate ; 

the  accent  was  affixed  in  a  similar  manner.  For  Quintilian 
observes,  that  words  of  two  syllables  always  bore  it  on  the 
first.  Inst.  Or.  1,  5.  Est  autem  in  omni  voce  utique  acuta,  sed 
fmnquam  plus  und :  nee  ultima  \  idcoque  in  dissyUabis  prior. 

*  Thus  Adelung  acceutuates  it:  see  his  Orthography, 
{fell*. 
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bet  £ltfar,  the  hussar ;  bag  Jtamtf,  the  camel ;  bet  St** 
pa'un,  the  capon ;  ba8  JJIpjHer,  the  clyster;  bet  Sttatizl, 

the  quarrel;  ber  fcacfett/  the  lackey;  bet  SWotajl,  the 
morass ;  bet  9KaMeg,  the  radish ;  bad  SRetiUt,  the  district, 
or  quarter;  ber  Stuttn,  the  ruby;  bet  SfcuMce'tt,  ©pttteU, 
precious  stones ;  bet  ©afftdn,  Morocco  leather ; .  bet 
©Olbrff,  the  soldier ;  bet  ©ptntft,  spinage ;  bet  ©pWtt, 
Ihe  spy ;  bod  9tadVt,  a  fence  of  pales. — Some  of  these 
words  may  he  refered  to  the  first  exception. 

3.  Certain    compound    adverbs,    and    conjunctions, 
namely  such  as  begin,  with : 

*//,  eh :  aUeht,  allfrie  r,  allbtf,  aftbdlb,  aUWtau 

an :  anbep,  antyeim,  antyt,  anjefef,  annoty 

ley,  *tt ;  bcpfeit,  Mft*. 

&.•  baf&n,  ba&cHm,  baftfbjt,  batauf,  battfuS,  babe>,  bo* 

btft,  battfn,  baWtu 
4tr,dk:  betdnji,  Wewe'tU 
em,  emp;  ent :  einfceV,  entptfr,  entjWeV 

fort:  fottrfn,  fort^lru 

yiir:  futttwtyt. 

gldch:  gleicfywte* 

Afcr;  fcietfyeV,  fciettyln. 

Ah:  &itufe,  fcituto,  #na*uf, '  fcinrfu**  fcinburcfc,  fcinein, 

#nftftt,  tyntvifr 
in:  tabeto. 

je:  \&6i),  however,  (but  \ima%  ever ;  and  the  pronoun 
iemanb,  any  one,  or  some  one,  have  the  accent  on  the 
first). 

mit:  mitotan 

iwcA,  nun:  racfybeVn,  nacftft;  nunmtyr,  (sometimes 
pronounced  ntfnmefyt)* 

<* ;  objjWtfy,  obfay n,  obwctyl. 

:  umfyer,  un#n,  umfonfh    Add  f  urjtfm,  mtvlnu 

H3 
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;  twan,  wrta?,  t>ot£cr,  wtftou 
**.-  roobfy,  wobifra),  roomtt,  woran,  nwrauS,  woritt, 

«*.'  jue'rft,  juJfct,  junatyji,  suotfr. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  accent  varies  io  umi- 
lar  words,  according  to  the  view  of  tin  person  speak* 
mg ;  for  instance,  in  those  beginning  with  ds,  kkr,  wo: 
as,  W&er,  tyixaut,  Wifraud.  The  accent,  being  laid  on 
ihe  first,  makes  them  strong  demonstratives. 

4.  The  prefixes,  be,  ewsp,  ent9  er,  ge9  vtr,  xer,  are  not 
susceptible  of  any  accent;  therefore,  words,  beginning 
with  such  prefixes,  have  the  accent  on  the  last :  as,  fatt£f, 

empfrng,  entfptdd),  erfefai?,  geWbt,  wqfy,  jerritonv 

A  caution  is  necessary  in  the  application  of  this  rale, 
with  reference  to  be  and  ge.  In  some  words,  these  aire 
not  prefixes,  but  radical  syllables,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  deprived  of  their  accent,  if  their  place  entitles 
them  to  it.  Of  this  kind  are:  be'bett,  to  tremble;  Uttti, 
to  pray  ;  be*  SBe'fem,  the  broom ;  g$f  n,  to  give ;  ge*jjen, 
against ;  ge^en,  to  go. 

III.  Words  of  three  syllables  have  the  full  accent  on 
ihe  first. 

Except: 

■ :- 1,  The  following:  baifdmtfefy, ,  febenbig,  ^ant^rert, 
rjtoljlreth 

2.  Words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  have  been 
germanized,  by  a  change  in  their  termination,  as :  ba3 
Wom, ihe  axiom;  bie2C<ticto,  the  action ;  bie  Sftttlfr/n, 
the  million ;  tie  23iUtrin,  $rilliwt,  the  billion,  trillion ; 
bet  @Utf)<tot,  the  elephant;  btt  ftatrioV  the  patriot ; 
bet($Cn*r&,  the  general;  Spktfr,  a  proper  name,  &c. 
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from  actio,  millio,  billio,  trillio,  siephawtus,  patriota, 
gtneralis,  Epieunts. 

3.  A  few  foreign  words,  which  bear  the  accent  in  the 
middle :  as,  bte  gafetc,  a  kind  of  bean  (Lat.  pkascoltu); 
fcaS  Stegtftcr,  the  register;  baft  SapUcl,  the  chapter;  b(e 
Gobtflf,  the  cabal;  bic SRedjdrtitf,  the  science  of  mecha- 
iricks. 

4.  Some  proper  names,  as  UtyY«$,  2Cd)Mle$,  oxc. 

5.  Certain  compounds,  namely,  sueh  as  begin,  with : 

ttU:  aflwlffctib,  atlgemim,  attberett,  aUcma!)l,  allenfatt^ 
aUetblng*,  atterlfy,  allcreVjt,  aUerfyinb,  aUerodrtS,  alle* 
fttnt,  aBejett,  aUenwtyft,  2Clfa>c»&ett,  attmitytfg,  all* 
matyfg,  allta  gig,  aUjutriel,  attjufefcr* 

a**:  au^briVcf lid),  au§nef)mcnb,  au^fprec^Hd}* 

IVy,  Ms;  bepfrfmmen,  biSnxlletu 

da:  ba^nter,  banfhter,  baru'ber,  bawlber,  bajwlfdjetu 

ier,  s&s ;  berfyf  Iben,  bermatyen,  bermafyldnjl,  beSfydlben, 
beSgldcfyetn 

durchy  in  compound  verbs  inseparable,  never  takes  the 

accent :  as,  butdjgetyn,  burcfeWufen,  burcfyrdfeh,  burd5* 

fhde^ett;  but  when  separable,  it  has  the  full  accent,  as, 

butd)  reifen,  blxrd)  laufen.    See  the  compound  verbs*. 

ehe,eintein*t:  efyebem,  emdnber,  einjtmdlen,  einjhwtfem 

J*?,  in,  fa.-  iebennoct),  imgleldjen,  (also,  tnglelcfyen),  im? 

mitteljl,  inbeffen,  irtitrtfo^cm 

miss :  in  tmfMtfyen,  mi  jjBngen,  two  verbs  neuter ;  other- 
wise this  prefix  always  bears  the  accent,  in  composition. 

»ber :  hbtxdut,  uberitf ,  itberdn,  uberfyiupt,  ubctfyitu 
tot  :    In  twrro^mttd),  X>oxttif$i&),  ttorjugltdj,  and  other 
words  ending  in  lick,  ttot  is  unaccented  ;  otherwise  it 
takes  the  accent,  in  composition,  as  in  93oYfef)tmg, 

;  ,  ^rjteUung,  wftg<mgig« 

•P.  309,  II. 
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will:  in  tt)illWmmen&  welcome*. 

zu:  in  juge'gen,  JUWlber*     In  other  compounds  it  hat 

the  denii -accent. 

6.  Certain  compounds,  with  the  demi-accent  on  the 
firstf.     They  are  such  as  begin  : 

a.  With  the  syllable  of  a  noun  (or  verb?)  as:  fhtylo* 

cfen,  grtfj$mi»%rt>tg,  WngroelUg,  WcfytbeWenb,  teicfctfertig ; 
from  frofc,  grog,  fyocfy,  lang,  Iciest,  adjectives ;  glu'tffeWg, 
tttttfyttenbig,  from  ba$  ®lncf,  Me  Stoty,  substantives ; 

MufaWg,  mtfrfrofobig,  from  ber  S3au,  ba*  SRetf,  sub- 
stantives ;  or  batten,  merf en,  verbs. 

b.  With  the  particles,  ab,  an,  auf,  aus,  bey,  der,  tin, 
fort,  fur,  her,  hin,  lot,  mit,  nach9  ab,  un9  wr,  zu :  as, 

Am&tbfg,  tfbfoe'njHg,  dnt tfmmen,  auffhhren,  atuSgeben, 
betyfityen,  ba'rbie'ten,  ©tfrletye,  dngeT>en,  ^erf ontmen,  &in> 
getyn,  lo'Sfyrccfyen,    mitntymen,  ntfefyfetyn,  n^fic^ttg, 

*  This  word  is  not  composed  of  ber  2Btfte,  the  will;  but 
of  an  old  adverb  wflff,  which  Adelun*  (in  his  Dictionary), 
says,  signifies  pleasantly,  agreeably,  and  still  exists  in  some 
of  the  Lower  German  provinces.  This  accounts  for  the 
accent :  for  had  it  been  from  ber  SBifle,  the  syllable  will,  as 
being  derived  from  a  noun,  must  have  borne  the  derail 
accent,  as  it  does  in  ttriflfdifjrig,  complying;  nriflffiftrUcft, 
arbitrary.  Whether  Witt  may  not  have  been  originally  the 
same  as  the  English  well,  in  welcome,  I  will,  not  decide :  but 
the  same  particle,  well,  composes  that  word  in  the  sister  lan- 
guages of  the  German,  viz.  in  the  Dutch,  zoelkom,  Swedish 
v'dlkommen,  Danish  velkommen. 

f  The  sign  of  the  demi-accent  is  this  (0-  If  that  accent 
is  on  the  first,  in  words  of  three  syllables,  that  syllable 
should  be  uttered,  as  if  it  were  unconnected  with  the  two 

that  follow:  as,frotMotten,ar0f?>mirty,i0:  an«fo'mmen,auf* 
•  tlixen,  umgiPtia,  un«ji^lig.  The  two  last  syllables  are 
then  pronounced  by  Rule  II.  It  is  not  practicable  to  do 
justice  to  the  demi-accent,  before  the  full  accent,  in  any 
other  manner.  Words  beginning  with*n  are  thus  spoken. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  un<b4%nfbar,  as  it  is  uit'frt  U%nb« 
licb,  not  tCnbantHt,  ( " " " ),  as  it.  is  sometimes  pronounced. 
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oblicgen,  rfbwxfltettb,  urfcirtf&ar,  urtfreuitbH^  tfngirtfg, 
xinenbli^,  tfnfcfyTfebar,  u'njdtytg,  ttfrjlcaen,  \>orrfld>tig9 
jifoeVtben,  ju'brtaglidj, 

7.  The  prefixes  be,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge,  ver,  zer,  as  lias 
been  already   mentioned,  never  admit  an   accent;  for 

example:  befctyen,  empflnben,  entfiflen,  erbredfcn,  %** 
bow^n,  Derberbert,  jerrdffctu 

IV.  Words  of  four  syllable*,  and  mare,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  accentuation,  may  be  bisected,  that  is  to 
say,  divided-  into  halves,  each  of  which  then  will  have 
Its  own  accent,  as  a  word  by  itself,  according  to  the  fore- 
going rules. — 

Observe, 

1.  If  they  are  compounds,  the  section  is  to  be  mod* 
where  the  components  are  joined,  as  in  QRerfsttPu'rbtgfttt, 

6^er<bd'ume,  gd|lnad)t^ele,  VCnambWWUit, 
WMv&4pxityiti)t  cit,  gelb^tf  ffemrtjfer\ 

2.  If  I  hey  are  not  compounds,  the  division  should  be 
equal  in  words  of  four  syllables,  as  in  miij&ca'lifd},  @e* 

f^fcWften,  offen&fren,  trfbel^fte,  aiter^mer,  £o*ni* 

gtauten,  infdn^berfyeit*     In  words  of  five  syllables  it  must 

*  In  a  word  of  four  syllables,  so  compounded  that,  if  re- 
duced to  three  syllables,  the  first  and  third  would  have  the 
demi-accent,  ana  the  middle  one  the  full  accent,  the  section 
should  be  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  each  half  of  two  syl- 
lables, the  first  of  which  two  syllables  is  to  be  accented. 

Of  this  kind  is  u'nba%nMa>er,  u'n&aW  ba>e,  u'nfcaW* 

fc<t'rr6,  in  which  the  division,  for  the  reason  assigned,  is  not 
made  at  the  point  of  composition,  namely  after  utl,  hut  in 
the  middle,  as*  if  the  word  were  no  compound.  Thus  u'll* 
f#J^-fr**rer,  u-nfcfc^-fraVe,  u'nfd><fy-&<Tre*\  In  certain 
compounds,  beginning  with  dJ6syllabick  prepositions,  sucli 
as,  fiber,  unter,  Wiber,  the  division  cannot  be  made  use  of, 
because   those   prepositions   are  actentless;  for  example, 

tffemrten,  iinte  rbrttye  it,  wiberffre'&c n. 
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naturally  be  unequal,  as  in  Serty&bigu'ngen,  toergeflfl* 

fcfcaftet, 

3.  In  words  of  four  syllable!  that  partition  does  not 
take  place,  when  the  two  first  are  totally  voio\  of  accent, 
us  in  Tfgam'rrmon;  the  stress  is  then  laid  upon  the 
third,  or  the  last  syllable  but  one :  nor,  when  the  two 
last,  or  first  and  third,  syllables  are  unaccented ;  for  in 
this  case,  the  second  has  the  tone,  as  in  freu'nbfdja'ftftcfyc, 

SReWntyitf,  SelAiwdju*,  t^utyeriffy 

4.  The  same  principles  are  to  be  applied  to  words  of 
six  or  seven  syllables,  if  any  such  occur.  For  example, 
@ere$tfgfeit6ltebe,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  ®ered}M9fett^iiebe* 

The  method  of  thus  dividing  long  words,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  facility  to  accentuation,  seems  to  answer 
that  object  in  most  instances,  according  to  the  foregoing 
observations.  It  will  be  found  practically  useful,  what- 
ever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  theory.  For 
though  it  may  be  said  that,  even  in  the  longest  word, 
there  is  but  one  chief  accent,  it  will  be  found  more  easy 
to  conceive  this  in  mind,  than  to  express  it  by  voice. 

THE  DEMI-ACCENT  {')• 

It  has  been  explained  before,  what  is  meant  by  that 
term ;  namely,  the  tone  of  a  syllable,  which,  tbougb  it 
has  not  the  strongest  sound  in  a  word,  is  yet  pronounced 
more  fprcibly,  and  distinctly,  than  others,  which  are 
said  to  be  totally  void  of  accent.  Of  this  some  examples 
have  been  adduced.  For  instance,  to  the  last  syllables 
of,  rttdmini,  cabstick,  fillniss,  idleness,  ettftet,  die 
demi-acceut  is  assigned,  because  they  are  discriminate^ 
uttered ;  whereas  in  hc&vy,  temporary,  tnSral,  cdndwr, 


or  a  consonant. 

"be  vowels  at  the  end  of  words:  as,  SRituW, 
<NfoV  }e%  U^U*    Except  f ,  which  is  unaccented, 

be,  lobe* 

Elbe  syllables  aft%  al,  all,  am,  or,  ath,  ei,  ey,  eit$ 
ft,  t*t,  um,  ung,  nth,  being,  terminations  of  words: 

i,  SJWntfty,  SEd^nbehftt/  Strffer^,  grtf^it,  3fog* 

lie  same  syllables,  not  being  terminations:  as, 
(ft,  grdfydten ;  unless,  from  their  situation,  the 
cot  fixes  on  them,  as  in  Gk\£ttfti)dfttn,  Xa'ttite 
See  the  words  of  four  syllables. 
tone  other  syllables  :  as,  and,  ard,  art,  eim,  itz, 
a,  or,  cm,  und,  uft,  either  as  terminations, 
the  middle.  Examples :  $cUrfnb,  93a|Wrt>,  33<k 
Dtyim,  ©fyime,  ^avBcMi,  $it<ftb,  #erdlbe, 
i,  ©ftibirtt,  Wb&vttfo,  ge^Krffn  . 

rbe  prior  syllables  of  certain  compounds,  alluded 

ire,  WufdWg,  mdtfwutTrfg,  Wa)tftanig,  &c. 


VOID  OF  ACCENT,  are 

rhe  prefixes  be,  emp,  ent,  er,  ge9  ver,  iter* — Ex- 
i  are  numerous:  as,  JBefe'fcl,  cmpfdtljjen,  eittgegett, 
m,  ©crldjt,  t)cttragcn,  jertdffeiu  It  may  not  be 
to  repeat,  that  the  prefixes  be  and  ge  ought  not 
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to  be  confounded  whli  the  original  syllables  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  JBeTem,  bibm,  Utm,  g&etv^gen,  gtfyri;. 
©eribotu 

2.  Dissyilabick  prepositions,  in  verbs  compound  inse- 
parable, of  four  syllables:  such  as,  fynttt,  fiber,  unttt, 

ttrfber,  in  fcintergtyen,  hbtttxittn,  tmterrefyn,  xribtt* 

3.  The  syllables  e,  el,  ell,  en,  end,  er,  em,  et,  ig,  tsfr, 
ieht,  being  terminations,  as  in  %dxbt,  fflfrttfiA,  tyiim, 

3vl&rto,9tdttt,$#Hxn,  lo^jtwfnjfftglfiVKi*,  fldfc^U^n 

4.  The  same  syllables,  in  the  middle  (unless  they 
become  liable  to  the  full  accent)  as  rtftyfel^oft,  bfttte, 

ftofd^te. 

Before  the  subject  of  the  accent  is  dismissed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  wsfW*>  4nd- 
diphthongs. 

THE  SOUND  OF  THB  VOWELS  AND    DIPHTHONGS 

is  either  broad  and  long,  or  slender  and  short.  A4ot 
instance,  is  broad,  or  long,  in  the  English  word*,  «#/ 
call,  fail;  and  slender,  or  short,  in  father,  fancy, glas*> . 
The  tis  long  infield;  and  short  infill, fin.    The* 
long  in  note,  bone,  home,  over  ;  and  short  in  lot,  trot, 
got.    This  difference  is  also  observable  in  diphthongs, 
as  in  the  words  receive,  seize,  in  which  et,  is  long ;  mad . 
in  forfeit,  where  it  is  short. 

I.  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  haw,  in  the  German 
language,  a  long,  or  broad,  sound  : 

1.  At  the  end  of  a  syllable,  asinfydben,  betett,  loben, 
Sitgenb**    The  e  at  the  end  of  words  is  excepted. 

*  *      * 

•Though  this  principle  generally  prevails*   it  is  not 


• 


t 
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2.  When  a  syncope,  or  contraction  in  the  middle,  has 
taken  place,  which  chiefly  happens  by  an  ejectment  of 
the  letter  e.      Examples:  gabjl,  labt,  labtt,  geldbt,  for 

labejl,  (abet,  labete,  $dabtt.  Sobjt,  lobt,  lobte,  {jeWbt, 
for  lobejt,  lobet,  lobete,  getobet.  @parfi,  fpart,  fparte, 
gefpart,  for  foareji,  foaret,  fparrte,  gefparet*  ©c&onffc 
fdjont,  fd&onfe,  gefdjortf,  for  fcfyonefl  fd&onet,  fdjonete,  ge* 
fd&onet* 

3.  When  a  sign  of  length  is  added.  This  may  be 
either  a  reduplication  of  the  same  vowel,  as  in  2fal» 
fJJleet,  SSoot ;  or  an  adjection  of  another  vowel,  as  e  to  t9 
in  @piel,  fpielt ;  or  the  letter  A  (see  the  2d.  sect.)  in 

§af)ti>  %(ti)tit>  fcr)r,  tym,  tyr,  &c 

As  exceptions  from  this  rule  may  be  considered  the 
following  words:  tnetjtg,  forty,  baSfBtertel,  the  quarter, 

bet  tnerte*,  the  fourth,  bteg,  this,  ©tenffag,  Tuesday, 

Xocfytliti),  verily ;  which,  though  provided  with  the  signs 
of  length,  give  to  their  vowels  the  short  or  slender 
sound,  as  if  they  were  written  virrzig,  virrtel,  diss,  fflu* 
tag,  m&rrlich. 

always  duly  regarded.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  word  SRatttf , 
name,  which  some  persons,  and  among  them  Mr.  Adelung, 
(Orthography,  p.  249.)  insist  upon  writing  9?abme.  The 
lengthening  h  is  here  erroneously  inserted,  because  a,  from 
its  situation  alone,  receives  the  full  and  long  sound.  By 
omitting  the  A,  the  original  appearance  of  the  word,  and 
its  similarity  to  other  languages  (for  instance  to  the 
English  name,  Swedish  namn,  &c.)  is  preserved,  and  it  is, 
besides,  distinguished  from  nafcm,  preterimpf.  of  nf$tttfft, 
to  take.  .Thus  Mr.  A.  writes,  unnecessarily,  bet&en,  to  pray*; 
Htften,  to  bid,  (Orthography;  p.  258);  for  bften,  bittfft* 

*  I  think  it  proper  to  quote  to  this  word  Mr.  Adelung's 
authority,  (Orthography,  p.  76,)  who  joins  it  with  the  rest, 
mentioned  under  this  exception,  though  it  is  not,  iu  every 
province,  pronounced  with  the  slender  sound  of  the  vowel. 
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4.  In  monosyllables,  as  in  trat,  xoit,  fcfydn,  nun. 
Except, 

a.  The  following,  ab,  an,  bin,  MS.  baft,  bed,  eft,  gib, 
grofe,  tyt,  fcin,  im*  in,  man,  mit,  ob,  ©d&mib,  urn,  do»» 
waft,  twg,  sum. 

6*  And  when  two  consonants  follow  after  the  vowel, 

as  in  hflb,  btfnn,  @tfb,  »oTttt  ®^Ib»  »6m. 

Before  %  however,  the  vowels  are  frequently  long :  as, 
Sf  f  gtof  •  $llf »  fug.'  Before  d)  they  are  also  long  in  some 
words,  as  in  ®dpn£$,  t)dd),  SBud) :  and  thus,  sometimes, 
before  f#,  as  btdfd),  wuffy 

5.  In  tlie  last  syllable  of  foreign  words,  where  the 
main  accent  is  at  the  end :  as,  9tatur,  jDrgait,  Renter, 
<f)0r$&»  &c.    See  above. 

II.  The  vowels,  and  diphthongs,  have  a  short,  or  e/<r~~ 
ttffof,  sound 

Before  two  consonants :  as  in  clU,  ga'cf el,  <g$t,  oft, 

$iflb,  ^fnb,  £d'nbe,  ©lofnj,  gld^ett,  t>&'ttig. 

Except : 

«.  The  following  words :  2Tbfar,  2Ttt,  ffidrft,  (a  fish, 
the  perch),  JBdrt,  JBort,  SBorte,  SBfrrfc  83rdtfd)c,  bifffcr,. 
CTtbe,  erjt.  ffitb  ©ebetbe,  ®r6"bft,  ^arj,  #erb,  #erbc, 
#ujten,  £ebft;  (in  the  compounds,  J&bftetye,  Jttbftwrib, 
&c)  Alpfter,  Jfr&ft,  SRagb,  SRonb,  n»ft  gfbji,  £Tffem 
CTftern,  |>fetb,  $aj>ft,  $ro>fr  t^fkn.  ©c&arte,  ©djuftar, 
®d)Wdtte,  @d)wcr t,©tdlte,  ffctft,  tobt,  £to~ji,  fcriftfal, 

JBogt,  Wtrben,  wffji,  SBfi"jte,  jdrU    According  to  Ade- 
tong*,  these  also  are  to  be  added :  Sdgb,  9ie ji,  £tuatfr 

•  Qrthograpby,  p.  65, 332  &  233. 
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©d)mu&  which  some,  especially  the  Lower  Saxons,  pro* 
nounce  with  the  Mender  souod. 

b.  Those,  which  have  undergone  a  syncope,  or  con- 
traction in  the  middle :  as,  lobft,  lobt,  ISbU,  gelobt,  for, 

lobeft,  lobst,  lobete,  jjclobet;  fpdtft,  offenbdrt,  ge^i"r#, 
ge&Srt,  f$6n  jiet,  ber  fdjonfte,  for  fpareft,  affenharet,  gc* 
l^6teft,  ge!>6rct,  fd?6"nef{er,t)etfd)6"ne^ 
t%  Thote  which  are  supported  by  a  sign  of  length. 


SECTION     V. 


ON  PKOSODY. 


This  is  the  elementary  science  of  versification*  Aj 
verse  is  the  compass  of  a  certain  number  of  words*  mea- 
sured by  their  syllables,  the  nature  of  these  syllables  is 
the  principal  object  of  prosody.  They  constitute  metre, 
by  their  capacity  of  being  either  long,  or  short.  A 
combination  of  such  syllables  makes  a  foot,  several  feet 
produce  a  verse.  But  to  use  these  constituent  parts  With 
correctness,  and  propriety,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
their  length  and  brevity,  and  the  reasons,  by  which  they 
possets  those  qualifications. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  measure  of 
the  syllables,  or  their  quantity,  was  accurately  fixed. 
Every  syllable  had  acquired  its  invariable  character,  of 
being  long,  or  short,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  letters, 
which  composed  it,  or  from  antient  and  unalterable 
wsage.    The  dimension  of  its  sound  was  ascertained^ 
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and  tstablished,  and,  according  to  that  only,  the  poet,  or 
rersifier,  was  at  liberty  to  employ  it. 

The  modern  tongues  of  Europe  have,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  laws  of  quantity.  Their  metres  contain  a  limi- 
ted portion  of  syllables,  arranged  together,  more  accord- 
ing to  number,  than  by  any  precise  rules  of  length,  or 
shortness.  The  only  restraint  imposed,  is,  not  to  violate 
the  accent,  which  controuls,  and  governs  the  pronuncia- 
tion*. The  poet  cannot  be  permitted  to  change  the 
audible  effect  of  the  language  ;  but,  conforming  to  this 
restriction,  he  may ,  as  far  as  the  mechanical  part  of  ver- 
sification is  concerned,  make  use  of  the  syllables,  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  convenience.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  modern  prosody,  in  general,  and  of  the  German,  in 
particular,  as  will  appear  from  the  subsequent  investiga* 
tions. 

The  Accent,  therefore,  is  the  standard,  by  which 
metrical  composition  must  be  guided.  It  has  been  am- 
ply discussed,  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  here  some 
application  will  be  made  of  those  disquisitions.  A  syl- 
lable, that  has  the  full  accent,  in  German,  cannot  be 
used  otherwise  than  long.  For,  that  accent  consists  in  an 
ascension  of  the  voice,  which,  while  it  is  in  the  act  of 
rising,  requires  a  greater  length  of  time  for  the  complete 
emission  of  the  sound,  than  is  necessary  in  a  syllable, 
that  is  not  elevated  above  its  level.  In  words  of  two  or 
three  syllables,  one  syllable  must  inevitably  be  long,  be- 
cause one  must  necessarily  bear  the  full  accent.     Of 

u  *  It  would  be  exceedingly  faulty  to  accentuate  any  word, 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  universal  custom :  to  read, 
m  instance*  metaphor,  metaphor ;  philosopher,  philosopher  ; 
k^*A">etrically,  diametrically;  again,  again;  below,  bcUm ^ 
*y9UHrty;  library, librbry;  minstrelsy, mimtr'chy. 


# 

** 

» 
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those  syllables,  which  have  not  that  accent,  some  are  en-  . 
dowed  with  the  demi-accent,  and  others  are  accentless; 
The  latter  are  in  their  nature  short :  those  that  are  half 
accented,  or  that  have  the  demi-accent,  being  between 
the  full  length,  and  shortness,  must  be  regarded  as  amtti* , 
guous,  or  common,  half  inclining  to  length,  and  half  to 
brevity;  and,  consequently,  as  tit  to  be  used  in  either 
capacity,  as  occasiou  may  demand.  As  to  he  accentless' 
syllables,  or  those  that  are  properly  short,  it  might  per* 
haps  be  recommended,  as  a  metrical  accuracy,  to  those 
who  write  verse,  never  to  employ  them  with  the  quality 
of  length :  but  even  the  best  poets  transgress  this  line  of 
correctness.  They  use  those  syllables  long,  without 
much  scruple,  when  the  necessity  of  the  verse  invites  it*. 
But  Mm  limitation  must  be  observed,  that  by  transform- 
ing a  short  syllable  into  length,  the  full  accent  of  tlie 
word  must  not  be  destroyed :  if  that  suffer,  the  fault  i» 
unpardonable.  Monosyllables  [cannot  have  the  full,  but 
must  have  the  demi-accent :  for  the  former  consists  in  a 
comparative  elevation  of  voice,  in  one  syllable  over  the 
tone  of  another,  which  comparison  cannot  be  instituted, 
when  there  is  only  one  syllable  by  itself.  Nor  cau  they 
possibly  be  accentless ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  pro* 
nounce  them  distinctly,  and,  in  a  manner,  sonorously,  to 
render  them  intelligible :  and  where  the  vowels  in  any 
syllable  are  thus  heard,  that  syllable  is  said .  to  be  halt- 
accented,  or  to  have  the  demi-accent.  Now  the  deimV ' 
accent  has,  in  prosody,  a  quantity  between  long  and 


*  It  is  not  difficult  to  meet  with  examples.  The  prefix 
gC,  in  the  preterite  participles,  is  accentless,  and  entirely 
short ;  but  you  will  see  it  with  a  long  quantity  in  Voss's 
Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssee,  12th  Book)  v.  134,  atlfle* 

frretiflt :  166,  tfian  jte . 

1  3 
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short,  or  in  other  terms,  is  common:  monosyllables* 
therefore,  are  common,  that  is  to  say,  may  be  used  either 
m  long;  Or  short*  >  Two  or  three  of  them  may  be  read 
together,  as  in  one  word,  and  -the  stress  of  declamation/ 
may  assign  to  one  the  full  accent,  or  main  tone,  which 
then  becomes  long  in  quantity,  in  comparison  to  the 
others*  This  is  the .  oratertal,  or  declamatory  accent, 
tvbich  is  at  the  will,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  writer*  or  speaker.  It  determines  the  tone  in 
syllables -of  ambiguous  quantity,  bestowing  length  of 
.found  wherever  it  falls,  though  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  thai  this  accent  should  be  exerted,  whenever  there 
is  occasion  to  make  a  common  syllable  long.  It  is  sel- 
dom practicable  to  fix  the  full  accent  in  words  of  four 
syllables,  or  more,  -When  pronounced,  such  words 
sound,  as  if  they  were  divided  into  parts,  and  the  accent 
established  according  to  these  divisions.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
pears, *as  if  there  were  no  full  accent:  and  the  absence 
of  this  leaves- the  syllables  in  a  state  of  ambiguity.  I 
am  therefore  inclined  to  say,  that  the  syllables  in  words, 
which  contain  four  or  more,  are  common,  that  is,  liable 
to  be  employed  with  the  quantity  of  length,  or  shortness, 
as  it  may  suit  the  purpose  of  the  poet. 

The  accent,  according  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  source  of  quantity ;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
ceded, as  some  would  assert,  that  the  latter  is  independ- 
ent of  the  former.  With  the  accent,  in  our  acceptation, 
Is  not  to  be  confounded  that  distinctness,  or  acuteuess  of 
voice,  with  which,  from  some  impulse  of  feeling,  or 
meaning,  the  sound  of  a  syllable  may  happen  to  be 
emitted.  If  in  this  example:  gerecfyter  ©ott,  atlgutig 
ftnb  bctae  SBege,  the  syllables  ge  and  all  should  be  heard 
with  something  like  an  emphasis*  this  is  not  to  be  taken 
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for  the  accent,  which,  as  the  4th  Section  has  abundantly 
proved,  rests  upon  a  very  different  foundation. 

The  following  rules  for  quantity,  in  German  prosody, 
are  the  result  0f  the  preceding  observations. 

.  I.  In  words  of  two  or  three  syllables,  that  syllable  is 
long,  which  bears  the  full  accent*. 

II.  In  words  of  four  syllables,  or  more,  the  full  accent 
can  seldom  be  distinctly  fixed  ;  but  there  generally  re- 
mains a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  the  syllables,  which 
seems  to  render  them  common.  As  such  they  may  be 
often  regarded,  and  employed  at  the  will  of  the  poet. 
Certain  compound  words  retain,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
stress  of  tone,  which  one  or  the  other  of  the  component 
parts  had  before  the  composition :  and  they  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  _  exceptions  from  this  rule  of  common 
quantity.  For  example  JCUflUtiger,  composed  of  all 
and  gttttger,  has  a  prevailing  accent  upon  the  2d,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  equalized  with  the  quantity  of  the 
preceding,  or  subsequent  syllables. 

III.  Monosyllables  are  common.  They  are  parti- 
cularly liable  to  be  affected  by  the  oratorial,  or  arbitrary, 
accent. 

IV.  Syllables,  that  are  half-accented,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  have  the  demi-accentf,  are  common. 

V.  Accentless  syllables,  that  is  to  say,  those,  which 
never  admit  an  accent]*  ought  always  to  preserve  a 
short  quantity.     But  so  far  does  the  established  free- 

*  Concerning  the  accent,  the  4th  section  of  this  chapter 
must  be  referred  to.  Here,  p.  74, 77,  80. 

f  See  Sect.  IV,  p.  81.  „ 

t-  See  Sect.  IV,  f.  83. 
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*  *  ^ 

dom  of  the  poets  extend,  that  even  those  syllables  ate 
not  unfrcquentry  used  as  long. 

The  German  language  is  capable  of  producing  all 
the  metrical  feet,  and  consequently  all  the  species  of  ver- 
sification, which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  suited 
to  hexameter,  and  pentameter*;  and  avails  itself  of  a 
variety  of  measnres,  in  lyrical  compositions!*  1  speak 
here  of  verse,  without  rhyme :  though  this  auxiliary  of 
modern  poesy  is  likewise  current,  and  as  much  in  prac- 
tice, as  in  any  other  tongue  of  Europe. 

A  word  of  two  syllables  must,  in  German,  according 
to  the  accent,  furnish  either  a  trochee  ~",  or  an  iambick  "~, 
If  the  accent  be  on  the  first,  it  will  be  a  trochee,  if  on 
the  second,  an  iambick.  But  as  one  of  the  syllables 
must,  of  necessity,  have  a  paramount  accent,  they  can- 
not both  have  the  tame  quantity.  A  dissyllabick  word 
can,  therefore,  not  naturally  form  either  a  spondee""!, 
or  a  pyrrhich  ~  ".  However,  by  the  assistance  of  mono- 
syllables, these  feet  may  be  easily  accomplished.  A 
word  of  three  syllables  may  make  either  a  dactyl """, 
which  is  most  common;  or  an  anapaest*"",  or  an  am- 
phibrachys*"': but  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man accent,  it  will  not  so  readily  yield  a  creticus,  or  am- 
phimacer"";  though,  if  the  last  syllable  happen  to  be 
half-accentuated,  it  would  be  practicable.     It  would  be 

*  The  English  language  revolts  at  these  metres.  In 
German,  some  of  the  most  excellent  poems  have  been  com- 
posed in  them.  Klopstock's  Messiah,  Stolberg's  and  Voss's 
Translations  of  Homer,  are  written  in  hexameter:  Herder 
and  others  have  successfully  made  use  of  the  pentameter. 

f  See,  for  instance,  the  odes  of  Klopstock. 

J  The  illustrious  Klopstock  has  celebrated  this  peculia- 
rity of  the  German  language,  in  his  Ode  to  Sponda,  a 
.  nymph,  whose  absence;  or  concealment,  the  poet  laments. 
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difficult  to  shape  it  to  a  bacchhisw"T,  or  an  antibaccbius™; 
and  impossible  to  turn  it  into  a  molossus  ~~~,  or  tribra- 

1  www' 

chys     . 

When  those  feet  are  wanted,  they  must  be  made  by  a 
combination  of  different  words.  Thus  the  feet  of  four 
syllables  are  likewise  to  be  produced;  for  of  words, 
which  have  that  extent  themselves,  there  is  not  a  great 
number.  Among  the  tetrasyllabick  feet,  the  choriarn- 
bick"""  is  most  familiar  to  the  German  language ;  and  it 
is  also  the  most  pleasing.  It  is,  frequently,  effected  by  a 
concurrence  of  dissyllabick  words,  and,  occasionally,  by 
words  of  four,  or  five  syllables.  The  proceleusmati- 
cus  ■"""*,  dispondaeus"""'"",  dijambus  ,  ditrochaeus"-"", 
antispatt  W-"V  ionicus  a  raajore  ,  ionicus  a  minore  """", 
the  first  paeon  """^  second  paeon i  ■""*",  third  paeon  ~~-\ 
fourth  pasoii"MV~;  the  first  epitrite  ,  second  epiV 
trite""",  third  epitrite  ,  fourth  epitrite  :  all 
these  feet  may  be  had,  by  an  association  of  syllables', 
which  the  language,  without  niuch  difficulty,  is  able  to 
furnish. 

In  this  manner  the  substance  of  German  Prosody  has 
been  stated :  but  I  deem  it  necessary,  before  I  quit  this 
topick,  to  take  notice  of  a  theory,  more  artificial  than 
ours,  which  has  been  set  up  by  an  ingenious  author*.  As 
the  principles  of  his  system  are  entirely  different  from 
those,  which  we  have  adopted,  our  doctrine  would,  lose 
much  of  its  validity,  unless  we  were  able  to  shdw,  that 
any  other,  at  variance  with  it,  could  not,  upon  examina- 
tion, maintain  its  ground.     The  writer,  to  whom  I  allude, 


*  Mr.  Mofiz.  The  title  of  the  work,  in  which  it  is  deve- 
loped, is  2?erfu#  einer  Deutfften  ^rofobie,  t>on  Start  9Ho« 
rig.  Berlin,  1786;  that  is,  An  Attempt  at  a  German  Pro* 
tody,  by  Charles  Mvrix, 
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gives  tbe  result  of  his  notions,  in  nearly  the  following 
words* :  "  Tbe  length  and  shortness  of  syllables,- in  the 
German  language,  is  not  determined  by  tbe  number  and 
quality  of  tbe  letters,  or  individual  sounds,  of  which 
they  consist ;  but  by  their  prosodical  value,  as  parts  of 
speech,  of  more  or  less  significancy ;  consequently,  the 
rules  of  prosody,  in  that  language,  can  only  be  drawn 
frQm  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  their  respective  subordinacy,  according  to  the  weight, 
and  importance,  of  their  signification." 

Tbe  foundation  on  which  that  edifice  is  reared,  is  a 
gradation  of  the  parts  of  speech,  according  to  their 
sense  and  meaning,  with  which  their  prosodical  quantity 
is  said  to  correspond.  N  This  maxim,  if  admitted,  can 
only  be  applicable  to  monosyllabick  words ;  for  in  those* 
which  contain  more  syllables,  accent  and  quantity  are 
established  on  another  basis.  So  it  seems  to  be  under* 
stood  by  our  author:  and  he,  therefore,  appears  to  nar- 
row his  sphere,  by  confining  the  operation  of  bis  prin- 
ciple, in  the  passage  adduced,  only  to  one  class  of  words. 
It  is  true,  that  be  bad  previously  spoken  of  words,  coo* 
taining  more  syllables  than  one,  and  assigned  the  long 
quantity,  or  the  prosodical  accent,  to  what  be  styles  tbe 
significant  syllables ;  but  bis  hypothesis,  relative  to  the 
parts  of  speech,  can  only  embrace  monosyllables.  From 
being  thus  contracted,  it  must,  at  first  view,  appear  inade- 
quate, and  imperfect.  But  we  will  enter  into  a  more  ac* 
curate  enquiry  concerning  its  merits.  The  parts  of 
speech  are  thus  arranged  f :  Substantive,  Adjective,  Verb% 

•  P.  246. 

f  Moriz  Prosody,  p.  185.    Read  also  from  p.  135  to  143  ; 
and  $13;  with  the  following  pages. 
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Interjection,  Admrb,  Auxiliary  verb,  Conjunction,  Prth 
noun.  Preposition,  Article.    According  to  the  order,  in 
which  they  are  here  drawn  up,  they  are  to  he  considered, 
in  prosody,  as  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  ' 
9th, 10th  rank ;  the  following  always  yielding,  in  po- 
tency, to  the  preceding.    The  substantive,    therefore, 
invariably  surpasses,  in  quantity,  any  other  part  of  speech : 
it  is.  long,  while  the  adjective,  verb,  and  the  rest,  com- 
pared to  it,  are  short*    The  same  pre-eminence  the  ad- 
jective maintains  over  those  behind  it ;  the  interjection 
likewise,  and  so  forth,  every  one  rising,  in  importance, 
over  that  which  it  precedes,  and  yielding  to  tliat  which  it 
follows;  till, at  last,  the  article  concludes  the  tram,  and 
like  the  5th  class  of  citizens,  or  the  OJfritf  crust  at  Rome, 
only  exists,  to  shew,  by  its  inferiority,  the  superior  Qua- 
lification of  its  neighbours*. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  is  founded  upon  an  arbi- 
trary assumption,  and  the  imagination  of  the  author;  it 
bas  otherwise  no  claim  to  approbation.    The  declama- 
tory accent  may  perhaps  be  alleged  in  its  support :  and 
it  may  be  argued  that,  as  the  prosodick  quantity  of  mo- 
nosyllables is  at  the  will  of  the  poet,  he  may  be  in- 
fluenced, by  the  sense  and  import  of  the  words,  in  as* 
signing  their  accent;  and  thus  be  induced  to  determine 
their,  length,  or  brevity.    The  words  themselves,  it  may 
be  added,  will,  in  some  degree,  be  calculated,  according 
to  the  idea  annexed  to  them,  to  attract  the  oratorial, 
or  declamatory  accent,  and  by  its  operation,  acquire, 
in  a  certain  order,  their  respective  quantity.    But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  as  has  been. before  intimated,  that 
there  is  not  always  a  necessity  for  employing  that  accent. 

♦  See  Moriz,  p.  f8€,  187. 


'J 
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The  verse  may  proceed,  even  and  unretarded,  without 
Birch  an  impulse :  and  the  poet  may  find  it  suitable  to 
manage  the  energies  of  his  strains,  without  any  regard, 
or  even  in  direct  opposition,  to  a  similar  theory.  In- 
deed, if  it  be  not  intended  to  annihilate  the  principles, 
upon  which  German  versification,  from  its  first  origin, 
has  been  conducted,  to  subvert  that  usage,  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  anterior  times,  and  to 
substitute  an  hypothesis,  newly  invented,  to  the  dictates 
of  which  every  thing,  that  has  gone  before,  is  to  be 
bent  aud  fashioned,  we  must  withhold  our  concurrence 
from  the  system  proposed.  It  is  not  for  us  to  give  pre* 
cepts  to  those,  who  have  preceded  us;  but  we  should 
draw  our  observations  from  their  general  practice,  and 
form,  in  this  manner,  from  their  example  and  authority, 
if  we  please,  a  code  of  laws,  to  direct  oar  cotempora- 
ries,  and  successors.  It  is  thus  that  Aristotle  composed 
his  Theories  of  Poeticks,  and  Rhetorick,  and  Cicero 
brought  oratory  under  the  definition  of  science*.  Were 
we  to  compare  the  rules,  which  are  contained  in  the 
system  alluded  to,  with  the  poetry  that  exiBts,  we  should, 
most  frequently,  find  them  inapplicable.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  feasible,  in  some  species  of  verse,  to  replace  one 
foot,  or  one  quantity,  by  another:  and  to  this  expedient 
our  author  is  not  rarely  compelled  to  resort,  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  opinions.  But  if  it  were  possible,  in  every 
such  instance,  to  consult  the  poet  himself,  respecting 
what  he  intended,  1  apprehend,  it  would  appear,  that 
these  modifications,  and  changes  were  often  unjustifia- 
ble, and  groundless.  The  most  unerring  test  would  be, 
to  examine  those  rules  by  such  metres,  as  would  allow 
variation  of  quantity ;  for  which  purpose  none  seem 
no  well  qualified  as  some,  used  by  the  antients;  par- 
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ticulariy  the  hexameter,  and  pentameter.  In  these  die 
feet  are  accurately  determined,  and  the  quantity  cannot 
be  mfctakcu :  so  that  the  point  at  issue,  whether  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  theory  depend  upon  existing  reality,  or 
upon  speculative  dreams,  would  inevitably  be  decided, 
without  any  chance  of  evasion  and  .subterfuge. 

But  I  think,  it  is  practicable  to  derive  convincing  evi- 
dence, against  our  author,  from  his  own  pages.  In  the 
218th,  a  quotation  from  Klopstock  is  introduced,  in 
which  the  words,  fyebt  ifytt,  are  used  as  a  spondee". 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rules  of  our  prosody : 
but  bow  can  it  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  the 
other  system?  «£ebt,  is  a  verb;  tyn  a  pronoun,  which 
is  much  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  verb,  and  when  next 
to  it,  should  be  used,  according  to  that  theory,  as  a  short 
syllable,  consequently,  fyebt  ifytt  should  make  a  trochee  ~  \ 
But  the  poet  knew  of  no  such  system,  nor  felt  himself 
under  any  restriction, 

P.  226.    In  this  line  of  Ramler, 

fciebe,  We  bu  Sitter  oft  urn  ©c^Jfer  tauftyeji, 

which  is  trocbaical "  m9  our  author  sets  down  the  second 
foot,  Me  bu,  for  a  pyrrich  v%  because,  says  he,  the  words, 
of  which  it  consists,  are'  both  pronouns,  and  happen 
both  to  stand  in  the  fall  of  the  verse  (of  which  we  shaH 
apeak  presently);  for  which  reasons  they  must  both  be 
of  the  same  quantity,  and  short.  This  is  certainly  a 
summary  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  would  the  poet 
agree  to  it,  or  has  he  no  right  to  state,  that,  on  a  different 
principle,  he  had  considered  that  foot  as  a  trochee? 

P.  154.  SBetm  er  ctnfl  fommen  wirb.  Great  pains 
are  taken  to  illustrate  the  respective  power  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  in  this  example.  But  it  is  like  contending 
with  a  phantom.    Supposing  that  line  to  be  a  verse,  the 
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three  monosyllables  might  either  be  employed  as  -a  dae- 
tyl,SEBenner  einft"-%  fommenwrirb™;  or  if  the  mm- 
bkk  measure  were  required,  they  would  aiso  conform  to 

this,  SBenn  er, "  einji  font  w%  mtn  ttirb "'.    This  it 

consonant  with  the  enisling  prosody:  for  monosyllables 
are  common  in  quantity,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances.  P.  163.  Du  untidy  Reading  these 
Utree  words  together,  they  sound  like  a  dactyl""-,  the 
conjunction  unb,  after  the  personal  pronoun  bu,  being 
used  short  The  same  conjunction,  before  another  per* 
sonal  pronoun,  has  the  appearance  of  being  long,  if  wo 
read  the  following  words  as  trochees,  uttb  er  fpro$  Jtt 
rait, "  W-  But  tlie  words,  unb  erfptacfr,  might  also 
stand  for  an  anapsstt'"'",  and  the  conjunction  be  again 
abort.  Would  any  poet  be  blamed  for  employing  them, 
in  either  of  these  measures  1  P.  I7g.   ftifi  ou  e$  ^j^ 

This  may  be  acboriambick       ,  or  a  double  iambick . 

Will  any  impartial  and  competent  judge  deny  it?  But  if 
it  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  new  system  1  &u 
feiji,  is,  by  weens  of  the  declamatory  accent,  generally 
pronounced  as  an  iambick " '.     But  in  the  example 

p*  176:  ©u  bifi  meine  3uwrfld^t  tmb  @tor(e,  that  ac- 
cent being  changed,  those  words  are,  even  by  onr  au- 
tPsoi^a  confession,  transformed  into  a  trochee  ~~.  The 
quantity  of  monosyllables  not  only  accommodates  itself 
to  the  declamatory  accent,  but  to  the  will  of  the  poet, 
in  §$ne#al.  -P.  191,  it  is  maintained,  that,  in  a  passage 
from  Us,  the  words  glicjj'  i$,  and  gdUt  auf,  cannot  be 
iambicks,  because  the  pronoun  id)  cannot  be  long,  by 
the  side  of  flieg',  which  is  a  verb,  nor  the  preposition 
ttlf,  with  fdllt,  wbkb  is  likewise  a  verb.  But  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  ground,  eaoepting  the  presumed 
validity  of  the  theory,  now  under  eaaminatioo. 
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P.  228.  2>u  Seffen  Xugen  ffojfcn.    Though  this  verse 

b  iambiek "*,  the  first  foot  is  declared  to  be  a  spon- 
dee, jDu  bef  :  for,  one  pronoun,  it  is  said,  ought  not  to 
be  short  against  another  pronoun.  Thus  p.  229,  2Dfe 
ttxW)C  bid)  gcfatyt,  in  which,  JDU  ttcl  is  considered  as  a 
spondee,  for  the  same  reason.  But  where  do  we  meet 
with  these  laws  ?  I  believe  only  in  the  treatise,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking. 

I  have  now  to  advert  to  what  our  author  terms  the  rim 
imif*U  of  syllables.    When  a  syllable  is  made  short  in 
n  verse,  by  the  influence  of  one  longer,  which  precedes, 
that  syllable  is  said  to  fall :  when  long,  in  consequence 
ef  a  shorter  one  being  before  it,  it  is  said  to  rise*;    A 
syllable,  which  is  not  of  itself  long,  may  be  prevented 
from  falling  into  absolute  brevity,  by  one  following, 
which  is  shorter :  it  is,  as  it  were,  supported  by  the  lat- 
ter.    In  the  prosody  of  all  languages,  there  are  different 
degrees  of  length  and  sbortncssf:  so  that  one  syllable, 
which  is  short,  may  appear  long,  by  standing  next  to  ano- 
ther, which  is  shorter;  and  that,  which  is  long,  may  seem 
to  be  short,  when  compared  to  one,  which  is  stilt  longer. 
Of  this  relative  quantity  of  syllables,  Whieh  are  brought 
into  contact,  German  prosody  avails  itself  for  the  eai» 
fenciesof  metre,  with  an  extensive  latitude:  and  this  is# 
easy  to  be  conceived,  when  we  recollect  the  nature  of 
quantity,  in  that  language.     So  far,  what  Is  said  con* 
earning  the  rising  mid  biting  of  the  *}  Halves,  may  be 

■   m 

*  Bee  from  p.  212  to  215,  and  p.  219, 220,  226. 

t  This  has  been  long  ago  observed  by  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassensis,  who  in  his  Treatise  *•«£*  av&trivt  o»o/aaT*» 
(Vol.  V.  p.8T.  ed.  Reiske)says,  that  one  short  syllable  majr 
exceed  another  short  syllable  in  shortness. 

K  2 
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allowed  to  be  right :  but  when  it  is  connected  with  the 
favourite  notion,  of  syllables  significant  and  less  signifi- 
cant, aud  with  the  peculiar  arrangement,  which  our  au- 
thor makes  of  the  parts  of  speech,  our  assent  to  the 
truth  of  his  proposition  must  remain  limited. 

That,  amelioration  and  a  proper  degree  of  refinement 
may  be  introduced  into  versification,  as  well  as  into  any 
other  species  of  human  art,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny : 
but  a  total  change  of  what  exists,  an  overthrow  of  what 
has  been  long  and  firmly  established,  in  short,  an  entire 
innovation  of  principle,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  im- 
provement. It  is  to  this  that  we  object :  it  w  on  this 
ground  chiefly,  that  we  have  opposed  Mr.  M/s  system. 
We  w<rald  willingly  agree  with  him  in  any  suggestion, 
that,  without  sapping  the  foundation,  on  which  German 
prosody  has  always  stood,  would  contribute  to  the 
beauty,  and  perfection,  of  measure  and  harmony  ;  but 
we  ought  to  go  no  farther*  For  example,  his  observa- 
tion, p,  208,  that  it  adds  to  the  sweetness  and  fluency 
of  verse,  when  a  final  syllable,  which  is  used  short,  and 
ends  in  a  consonant,  is  followed  by  one  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  is  unexceptionable.  Thus,  ${mmel  <wf  (grbett, 
runs  along  more  smoothly,  than  SBedtfel  be*  ®$Mffo1*, 
though,  iu  both,  the  sellable  el  is  equally  short.  This 
is  more  strongly  perceptible,  when  a  final  syllable,  with 
the  demi-acceut,  is  to  be  used  short,  and  is  followed  by 
a  consonant.    The  words,  gretyeit  ter  ©ecle ;  Stetttmg 

M  £eben6,  being  read  like  dactyls  and  trochees"*",""; 
~°  Vt  *itu  the  ambiguous  syllables,  fyeit  and  uttg,  short, 
and  consonants  following  after  them,  tall  more  heavily 
upon  the  ear,  and  disengage  themselves  with  more  dinV 

cnity,  than  these:  9teid)$um  tmb  <Sk>re>  greuntfdjoft  fm 
Jtobe;  in  which  the  syllables,  tyum  and  ftyaftj  though  of 
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same  nature  with  $eft  and  tmg,  past  off  easily,  and 
hout  impediment,  because  they  Ifelit  upon  vowels, 
rb  niceties,  and  elegancies,  may,  with  great  justice,  be 
omraended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  write  verse, 
uffh  thev  are  not  to  l>e  enforced  bv  law  and  rule* 
It  remains  now.  that  I  should  add  a  specimen  of  poe- 
,  to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  applied :  for 
ich  purpose  I  have  chosen  an  Ode  of  Kloptfock*,  in 
'meless  metre.  It  consists  of  iambicks,  alternately  of 
nd  3  feet. 


ptinxity    bet    8$o$lct, 

JDer  Jfcinb  iji  ba !  £>te  ©cftfafetfaainitf ! 
Stoftlauf  |ttm  ©eg*  fcertap! 
CS  ffc&ret  un*  bet  bcfie  SJlatm 
Sto  fianjcn  SJatetfanb ! 

fyut  fillet  et  Me  Arcntyeit  nt^t, 
Itotttraaenjiel&tt&er! 
^til^einrid)!  &ttibir4*tbtmbSRwm 

3mdfemett(i)®eplb! 


1  Klopstock's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  75.      LeipBig  editiojp, 

*,«vo. 

1)  en  is  an  accentless  syllable,  one  that  is  natiiraljy 

>rt ;  yet  it  is  here  used  long,  by  that  licence,  to  which, 

has  been  mentioned,  the  poets  have  recourse,  -without 

aple. 
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©ein  XntUfe  gluf>t  tor  ebrbegiet, 

Unb  ^errfdjt  ben  Sieg  M«P  I 
©d)on  ift  urn  ifcn  ber  SNen  #eim 
3JW  geinbeSMut  beforifct. 

©treu  (2)  furcfy bar  ©traWen  urn  bfd)  $er„ 
©djwert  (3)  in  be*  itof  fetf  £anb, 
Dag  atteS  t&btlid^e  (4)  ©eftyof 
Sen  SBeg  wrtoergefc  t 

SBiHf ommen  Sob  ffirg  SSaterfanb ! 
SBenn  unfer  flnlenb  £aupt 
©d)5n  JBlut  beberf  t,  bann  flerben  wir 
Mt  Stuf)m  fur*  JBatetlanb ! 

Sfeenn  (5)  wr  un*  wirb  ein  ofh#£etb 
Unb  (6)  wir  nur  SEobte  fefyn     % 

(S)  Sfrew,  a  veib,  short  before  furchtbar,  an  adverb; 
which  is  a  violatiou  of  Monz's  theory :  for  the  verb  ranks 
above  the  adverb,  and,  therefore,  should  be  long,  when 
standing  with  the  latter.  What  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to 
read  the  first  foot  as  a  spondee"",  instead  of  an  iambick""? 
This,  I  think,  would  be  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  But  did 
the  poet  intend  it  so? 

(3)  Schweri  in  "%  a  deviation  from  that  system,  still  more 
alarming !  The  substantive,  the  prince  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  short  before  the  preposition,  one  of  the  lower  pie* 
tyejans!  Impossible!  Yet  so  if  seems.  Better  destroy  the. 
Ibetre,  and  read  Schicert  vnde*~~\  as  a  dactyl,  or  at  least "  ~, 
$6  a  trochee.  But  has  the  poet  acknowledged  your  laws, 
and  authorized  you  to  do  so  ? 

(4)  e,  a  most  accentless  syllable,  is  employed  here  with  a 
•  long  quantity. 

(5)  Wen*  vor9 "",  a  conjunction  short  before  a  preposi- 
tion, which  is  against  M/s  system.  Query ,  ought  U  to  be 
read"?  Ask  the  poet. 

(6)  Und  «tr,"~,  a  conjunction  short  before  a  pronoun,,  j. 
similar  irregularity  with  the  preceding  one. 
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Sett  (7)  urn  tin*  frer,  bonn  ftegen  »ir 
SWt  «u$ra  furt  Satertanb! 

35ann  treten  wfr  mf  f  &o$em  ©djritt 
3faf  Sddfoumen  (•)  bafcer ! 
1  SDann  iauctyjcn  writ  im  ©egSgefcfcretj ! 
2)a*  fle&t  bur#  Start  unb  JBcin ! 

UnS  pretfl  mit  frofcem  Unflcftfmt 
Set  JBrautgam  unb  We  JBraut ; 
(Er  fte^t  We  fyotyten  $afyien  wetyn, 
Unb  brfaft  tyr  fanft  Mr  £anb, 

Unb  fprity  ju  ifc:  JDa  (ommen  jte, 
2He  JtriegeigStter,  $er !  * 
®ie  flrlttctt  in  bet  fjeiffen  8#ad}t 
3Cu$  fur  unt  betbe  mit* 

ttn*  pteifl  bet  8freubent&r<$nen  bolt 
©fe  Starter,  unb  tyr  *inb ! 
@ie  brief  t  ben  JCnaben  an  tyr  sg)er  j, 
ttnb  ftefct  bem  &aifer  tied). 

ttnS  fotgi  ein  Stuftm,  ber  ewrffl  btetbt,    . . 
SBennwit  gejiorben  jtnb, 
(Seftorben  fur  ba*  SSaterlanb 
Sen  e$rent>oUen£ob ! 

(?)  Writ  urn "",  an  adverb  short  before  a  preposition!  A 
difficulty  even  greater,  than  the  two  former  ones. 

(8)  en,  an  accentless  syllable  lone :  that  which  precedes 
it,  nam,  has  the  derai-accent,  and  is  here  used  short. 
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SECTION      I. 


THE  ARTICLE. 


Thbbb  are  two  articles  in  the  German  language,  as 
in  the  English,  the  definite,  which  answers  to  the  English 
thet  (the  man) ;  and  the  indefinite,  answering  to  a  or  an, 
(a  house,  an  oak). 

The  English  articles  are  not  declined ;  but  the  Ger- 
man are  varied,  in  their  terminations,  by  four  cases,  the 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative. 

The  definite  article  has  two  numbers,  the  singular  mid 
the  plural.  The  indefinite  can,  from  its  nature,  onlj 
have  the  singular  number. 
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lu  tbe  singular,  both  tbe  articles  have  distinct  endings, 
for  the  three  genders-  of  grammar,  the  masculine,  the 
feminine,  and  neuter.  In  tbe  plural  of  tbe  definite,  one 
termination  serves  for  all. 


DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

Singular. 

Masc.      Fein.       Ve«L 

Nominative.  £er,  £>fe,  &**,    the  (man). 

Genitive.       £)€*,  JDer,  JDeS,    of  the. 

Dative.         Sent/  JDer,  Dent,  to  the. 

Accusative.    ©en,  Die,  ®0*,    the. 

• 

Plural. 
Norn.  Qie,  } 

Bat    2)en,f 
Ace.    ©ie, } 

INDEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

i 

StHgwair^ 

Mate.  Fem.         Heat.  . 

Nom.  (gin,      (Sine,  (gin,      a  (man). 

Gen.  ffineS,  ©ner,  gineS,   of  a. 

Dat.  gtnem,  Siner,  ginem,  to  a. 

Ace.  ginen,  Sine,  (Sin,      a. 

iVa  P/wntf. 
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SECTION  II. 


THE    GENDER. 


The  Nouns  Substantive  are  distinguished  by  tnree 
genders,  the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter: 
each  of  which,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, has,  in  the  singular  number,  its  appropriate  article. 
We  can,  therefore,  not  join  a  substantive  with  an  article ; 
nor,  as  afterward  will  appear,  with  an  adjective  or  a  pro- 
noun, unless  we  are  certanrof  its  gender.  It  serves  be- 
sides, as  will  be  seen,  as  a  criterion  for  the  declension. 
For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  be  proper,  previously  to 
discuss  that  subject,  before  we  speak  of  the  substantives, 
the  adjectives,  and  pronouns. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  this  part  of 
Grammar,  which  is  so  important  and  necessary,  for  cor- 
rectness of  speech,  should  be  so  little  encompassed  by 
general  laws,  as  it  actually  is,  in  the  German  language. 
The  rules  are  very  few,  while  the  exceptions,  and  irregu- 
larities, are  exceedingly  numerous.  Of  most  words  the 
gender  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  individual  experience* 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  foreigner, 
that,  whenever  he  learns  any  new  substantive,  he  should 
be  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  accurately  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  the  proper  article,  belonging  to  it. 

A.  OF  THE   MASCULINE  GENDEJt,  are 

1.  All  male  names  and  appellations:  as,  bet  9Ratltt> 
the  man;  bet  Stater,  the  father;  bet  £6nig,  the 
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&c.  Except  diminutives,  which  are  neuters;  toil  some 
compound  words,  in  which  the  last  component  is  of  a 

different  gender*,  as  bie  !Btarm*perfon,  and  ba$  SRannte 
bilb,  both  denoting  «  sum;  from  bie  $erfott,  the  person, 
feintnine,  and  b*3  SJitb,  the  figure,  neuter. 

2.  The  name  of  God ;  the  names  of  angels,  and  de- 
mons, (as  bet  6ngcl,  the  angel ;  ber  SSeufel,  the  devil, 
&c.) ;  of  winds,  (as  bet  9?0tbtt>(nb,  the  north  wind ;  ber 
Subwnb,  the  south  wind,  6sc);  of  seasons,  (as  ber 
gtutyUttg,  the  spring;  bet©ommer,  the  summer,  &c); 
of  months,  and  days,  (as  bet  3<mu«r,  January ;  ber  %ts 
bntar,  February ;  ber  SRontag,  Monday ;  ber  SDienfkKJ, 
Tuesday,  &c.)—  1£to&  3^f>  *h«  y«*«>  »  neuter,  whence 
toft  $M$<*$?>  a  syttonomens  term  for  spring,  is  also  neu- 
ter ;  and  bie  3<rf)rjeU,  the  season,  feminine. 

3.  The  names  of  stones :  as,  'bet  JtieS,  the  flint ;  bet 

Stfamant,  or  JDemant,  the  diamond ;  ber  ©marao>>  th« 

emerald ;  bet  'JDltyft  the  onyx  ;  bet  Sfap&ir,  the  sapphire  ; 
bet  Stubitt,  the  ruby,  &c 

4.  All  words  ending  in  tug*  and   ling:  except  baft 
2Mttg,  the  thing;  baft  SRefftng,  brass,  (by  some  called 

ber  SRefftog.) 

5.  Most  substantives  ending  in  er.  Except,  among 
others,  the  following :  ba$  9Reffer,  the  knife ;  ba§  9tv& 
ber,  tlie  oar ;  bie  goiter,  the  rack,  an  engine  of  torture ; 
bie  $aifter,  the  halter,  a  cord,  or  strap,  to  tie  up  horses ; 
bie  $eber,  the  pen;  bie  £elter,  the  wine-press;  bie 
.Stammer,  a  hook  for  holding  things  together,  cramp ; 
We  JSutpper,  the  rattle,  an  instrument ;  bie  Setter,  the 
ladder;  bie  ©ctyteuber,  a  sling  to  throw  with;  bte3iter, 
the  guitar,  &t. 


*  See  additional  remarks  on  the  gender. 
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SECTION  II. 


THE    GENDER. 


The  Nouns  Substantive  are  distinguished  by  tnree 
genders,  the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter: 
each  of  which,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, has,  in  the  singular  number,  its  appropriate  article. 
We  can,  therefore,  not  join  a  substantive  with  an  article ; 
nor,  as  afterward  will  appear,  with  an  adjective  or  a  pro- 
noun, unless  we  are  certahrof  its  gender.  It  serves  be- 
sides, as  will  be  seen,  as  a  criterion  for  the  declension. 
For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  be  proper,  previously  to 
discuss  that  subject,  before  we  speak  of  the  substantives, 
the  adjectives,  and  pronouns. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  this  part  of 
Grammar,  which  is  so  important  and  necessary,  for  cor- 
rectness of  speech,  should  be  so  little  encompassed  by 
general  laws,  as  it  actually  is,  in  the  German  language. 
The  rules  are  very  few,  while  the  exceptions,  and  irregu- 
larities, are  exceedingly  numerous.  Of  most  words  the 
gender  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  individual  experience, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  forrigner, 
that,  whenever  he  learns  any  new  substantive,  he  should 
be  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  accurately  to  imprest  upon 
his  mind  the  proper  article,  belonging  to  it. 

A.  OF  THE   MASCULINE  GENDEJt,  are 

1.  All  male  names  and  appellations:  as,  bet  9Ratttt> 
the  man;  bet  Stater,  the  father;  bet  £6nig,  the 
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Except  diminutives,  which  are  neuters ;  toil  some 
ubd  words,  in  which  the  last  component  is  of  a 

ut  gender*,  as  bie  SRamtfperfon,  and  bad  SRamtfcs 

oth  denoting  «  man ;  from  bie  $erfott,  the  person, 
ne,  and  bad  33itb,  the  figure,  neuter. 
I*he  name  of  God ;  the  names  of  angels,  and  de* 
(as  bet  (Sngel,  the  angel ;  bet  SEetrfel,  the  devil, 
of  winds,  (as  bet  9iortopinb,  the  north  wind ;  bet 
tub,  the  south  wind,  Arc);  of  seasons,  (as  bet 
tig,  the  spring ;  bet  ©ommet,  the  summer,  6rc.) ; 
inths,  and  days,  (as  ber  3onu4t,  January ;  bet  %& 
,  February ;  ber  SRontag,  Monday ;  ber  SDiettfiftg, 
lay,  Ice.)— 2>0d  3a^r,  the  year,  is  neuter,  whence 
ttHjUdfyt,  a  synonomons  term  for  spring,  is  also  neu- 
ihd  bie  Sfafyrjeit,  the  season,  feminine. 
The  names  of  stones:  as,  ^et  itied,  the  flint;  ber 

ant,  or  2)emant,  the  diamond ;  ber  ©maragb,  the 

Ad ;  ber  JDtty*,  the  onyx ;  ber  @0#>ir,  the  sapphire ; 
:uHtt,  the  ruby,  &c. 

All  words  ending  in  ing  and  ling:  except  bad 
,  the  thing ;  bad  SRefftng,  brass,  (by  some  called 

teffmfr) 

Most  substantives  ending  in  er.  Except,  among 
s,  the  following :  bad  9Reffer,  the  knife ;  bad  8tu> 
he  oar ;  bie  %olttt,  the  rack,  an  engine  of  torture ; 
kJlftet,  the  halter,  a  cord,  or  strap,  to  tie  up  horses ; 
feber,  the  pen;  bie  £elter,  the  wine-press;  bie 
inter*  a  hook  for  holding  things  together,  cramp ; 
tfapper,  the  rattle,  an  instrument ;   bie  Setter,  the 

a;  bie  ©cfyleuber,  a  sling  to  throw  with;  bie3iter, 
;uitar,  &c. 

*  See  additional  remarks  on  the  gender. 
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SECTION  II. 


THE    GENDER. 


The  Nouns  Substantive  are  distinguished  by  tnree 
genders,  the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter: 
each  of  which,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tion, has,  in  the  singular  number,  its  appropriate  article. 
We  can,  therefore,  not  join  a  substantive  with  an  article ; 
nor,  as  afterward  will  appear,  with  an  adjective  or  a  pro- 
noun, unless  we  are  certak^of  its  gender.  It  serves  be- 
sides, as  will  be  seen,  as  a  criterion  for  the  declension. 
For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  be  proper,  previously  to 
discuss  that  subject,  before  we  speak  of  the  substantives, 
the  adjectives,  and  pronouns. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  this  part  of 
Grammar,  which  is  so  important  and  necessary,  for  cor- 
rectness of  speech,  should  be  so  little  encompassed  by 
general  laws,  as  it  actually  is,  in  the  German  language. 
The  rules  are  very  few,  while  the  exceptions,  and  irregu- 
larities, are  exceedingly  numerous.  Of  most  words  the 
gender  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  individual  experience, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  to  the  foreigner, 
that,  whenever  lie  learns  any  new  substantive,  he  should 
be  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  accurately  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  the  proper  article,  belonging  to  it. 

A.  OF  THE   MASCULINE  GENDEJt,  are 

].  All  male  names  and  appellations:  as,  bet  9Ratttt> 
the  man;  bet  Stater,  the  father;  fcer  £6nig,  the  king. 
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fee.  Except  diminutives,  which  are  neuters;  and  some 
impound  words,  in  which  the  last  component  is  of  a 
liferent  gender*,  as  bte  SBtomtfpetfOrt,  and  ba$  SRarmfcs 
)Ub,  both  denoting  «  *an;  from  We  $erfott,  the  person, 
eininine,  and  b*3  Silb,  the  figure,  neuter. 

2.  The  name  of  God ;  the  names  of  angels,  and  de- 
lions,  (as  bet  6ltgcl,  the  angel ;  bet  SEeuftf,  the  devil, 
fee.) ;  of  winds,  (as  bet  9totrjipinb,  the  north  wind ;  bet 
Sftbrotflb/  the  south  wind,  6rc);  of  seasons,  (as  bet 
grilling,  the  spring ;  bet  ©ommet,  the  summer,  6ra) ; 
>f  months,  and  days,  (as  bet  Sfcnutt,  January ;  bet  %t* 
jruot,  February ;  bet  SRontag,  Monday ;  ber  jDierrfbig, 
Fuesday,  ere.)— 2>0$  3<$f»  *««  y«*t.  w  neuter,  whence 
M6  $Mtyl<$*»  a  synonornotts  term  for  spring,  is  also  neu- 
ter ;  and  bie  3<rf)rjeU,  the  season,  feminine. 

3.  The  names  of  stones :  as,  'bet  Jtieft,  the  flint ;  bet 

SDiamant,  or  Demant,  the  diamond ;  ber  ©maragb,  *• 

emerald ;  bet  ©tt$&  the  onyx  ;  bet  ®ti(!t)lx,  the  sapphire ; 
ber  Stubin,  the  ruby,  &c. 

4.  Alt  words  ending  in  ing  and   ling:  except  b«$ 
3Xllg,  the  thing;  bad  SRefftng,  brass,  (by  some  called 

tor  Stiffing.) 

'■-  5.  Most  substantives  ending  in  er.    Except,  among 

others,  the  following :    ba$  9Reffet,  the  knife ;  ba§  fftvi? 

bet,  the  oar ;  bte  $oltet,  the  rack,  an  engine  of  torture ; 

bie  $olftet,  the  halter,  a  cord,  or  strap,  to  tie  up  horses ; 

We  gebet,   the  pen ;    bie  £eltet,  the  wine-press ;   bte 

Stammer,  a  hook  for  holding  things  together,  cramp ; 

Me  Stteyptt,  the  rattle,  an  instrument ;   bie  getter,  the 

ladder;  bie  ©ctyteuber,  a  sling  to  throw  with;  bie3iter, 

the  guitar,  &c. 

*  See  additional  remarks  on  the  gender. 
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6.  Many  words  ending  in  en.  Exceptions  numerous. 
a  The  following :  2)aS  JClmofen,  alms ;  bad  JBetfen,  the 
basin;  bad  Stfttt,  the  iron;  tad  Jtiffen,  the  cushion; 

bad  ge&en,  the  fief ;  bad  SBapen,  or  SBappen,  the  coat  of 

arms;  bad  &ii)tn,  the  sign.  b.  The  infinitive  moods, 
when  turned  into  substantives.  They  are  of  the  neuter 
gender :  as,  *£M  ®dftti,  the  going,  or  walking ;  bad 
Stetten,  the  riding ;  bad  Sffcit,  the  eating,  or  the  meal ; 
bad  Sttilten,  the  drinking,  or  drink,  &c.  To  which 
may  be  added,  bad  Srbbeben,  the  earthquake ;  bad  @c? 
t)ted?en,  the  failing ;  bad  &eibett>  the  suffering ;  bad  gfc* 

gnugen,  the  pleasure;  bad  SSermigen,  the  power  of 
doing  a  thing,  also  estate,  or  fortune;  bad  SBerfcattett, 
the  demeanour,  conduct;  bad  Sorfyaben,  the  purpose, 
intention ;  bad  SBefetb  the  being.  For  these  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  infinitives  of  certain  verbs,  c.  The 
diminutives  in  en,  are  neuters. 

7.  Some  words  beginning  with  the  prefix  ge,  and  being 

derivatives :  as,  Set  ®ebanf e,  bet  ®ef<tyrte,  ber  ©efculfe, 
ber  ®ebraud&,  ber  ©e&alt,  ber  ©e&orfam,  ber  ©elaji,  ber 
©enoffe,  bet  ®emtf ,  ber  ©erud),  bet  ©efdjmatf,  ber  ffie* 
fltanf ,  ber  ©cfeOe,  ber  ®ewinn,  ber  .©ewinji,  ber  ®efpann, 
ber  ©eftride,  ber  ®ebrau#,  ber  ®efang,  ber  ®et>atter« 


B.  OF  THE   FEMININE  GENDER,  are 

1.  All  female  names  and  appellations :  as,  £)k  %xau9 
the  woman ;  tie  fBtutter,  the  mother ;  bie  $fcfftmt;  the 
princess,  &c  Except  «.  The  diminutives,  which  are 
neuters,  b.  &a$  SBcib,  the  woman,  or  wife;  bod 
Stettfd},  a  low,  common  woman.    And  these  compounds : 

Sod  SBeibdbilb,  the  female;  bad  grauenjimroer,  a  fe- 
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male,  a  lad; ;  bo£  2Betbe$ft4(F,  an  eipresston  of  con- 
tempt, for  a  woman. 

2.  The  names  of  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers, .  when 
ending  fa  e :  as,  Me  (Eidp,  the  oak;  We?fidjte,  tnepfoe; 

Me  tJiufce,  the  beech ;  Me  SEaime,  the  fir ;  Me  Btatt, 
the  pear ;  Me  yflaume,  the  plum ;  Me  Stofe,  the  rose ; 
Me  9Wf  e,  the  pink.  Foreign  names  keep  their  original 
gender :  as,  ba$  ©cranium,  the  geranium. 

3.  The  names  of  liters :  as,  Me  ©be,  the  Elbe ;  Me 
SBefet,  the  Weser;  Me  £>onau,  the  Danube;  We 
JB&emfe,  the  Thames ;  Me  JBtbet,  the  liber.    Except 

the  following :  ber  %tdo,  bet  Imjepet,  bet  Itajeftet, 
bet  ©on,  bet  Douro,  bet  €bto,  bet  Cuyfyrat,  bet  3mt, 
pet  Red),  bet  Sfcaf  n,  bet  Stingo,  bet  3&<f et,  bet  9WI, 
betfto,  bet9tyein,  betSfcubico,  betSBeio* 

4*  All  words,  ending  in  ey  (or  et),  Aril,  keii,  $chqft, 
mod  tfjt£ •*  as»  tie  fltafetep,  madness ;  Me  gtei^eit,  free- 
dom, liberty ;  Me  ftuftbarfeit,  the  entertainment,  party 
of  pleasure;  Me  ©efettfc^oft,  company,  society;  Me 
3eitung,  the  tiding.  Except:  bet  Step,  the  pap, 
pulp ;  baft  69,  the  egg ;  ba§  ©efdjtep,  the1  clamour; 
bet  €><fyaft,  -the  wooden  part  of  a  spear,  also  the  stock  of 
a  gun ;  bet  Sprung,  the  leap. 

5.  AH  substantives,  ending  in  e,  which  are  derived 
from  adjectives :  as,  Me  tin$l,  the  length,  from  tang, 
Jong;  Me  ©ti£e,  the  magnitude, size,  from  grog,  great; 
bie  Qute,  the  goodness,  from  gut,  good ;  Me  ©djnHtt, 
the  weight,  heaviness,  from  fdpoet,  heavy. 

6Y  Many  other  words  in  e  .•  as,  Me  @<$eete#  the  sej§» 
sars;  Me  itafee,  the  cat;  bit  &xtit)t,  the  crow;  M< 
Stfifee,  the  cap;  MeS^ejfe,  the  waistcoat 

7.  Words  in  ucht,  and  unft :  as,  Me  2Jud}t,  the  bay; 
Weglu^t,  the  flight;  \>it%xud)t,  the  fruit;  We«U$t, 
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unreasonable  zeal,  or  passion,  mania ;  bie  3**$*/  disci- 
pline,  also  the  breeding  of  cattle ;  bie  3unft/  a  corpora- 
ration,  guild  v  bie  2Cttf unft,  the  arrival. 

8.  Words  in  tnuth:  as,  bie  Hxmutt),  poverty;  bie 
tycfaiutf),  uiijgnaniruity — though  some  express  thetn  by 
different  genders :  as,  bus  2Crmuty,  ber  ©rogmufy*  2)er 
Ifiofynuty/  haughtiness,  is,  I  believe,  always  used  as  a 
masculine. 

9.  Several  in  aim;  as,  bie  S3ebr4ngnip,  distress,  or 
embarrassment;  bie  Segegntf?,  occurrence,  fate;  Ifit 
55eforgnif,  apprehension;  bie  JBettubnig,  sorrow;. Me 
&Ui))f3ngruf ,  conception,  the  act  of  becoming  pregnant; 

bie  JEW enntnig,  the  knowledge ;  bie  (Srfoufotig,  the  per- 

iqfeiion ;  bie  (Srfpaptip,  savings,  (according  to  some,  a 
neuter);  bie  galjnup,  chattel,  (also  used  as  a  neuter); 

kie-gaulntp,  putridity;  bie  Jtenntmg,  knowledge;  bie 

i^mmemi^/  grief ;  bie  ginfternijj,  the  darkness;  bie 
Stebommnif?/  damnation ;  bie  SDBtibnif ,  the  wilderness. 
But  as  many,  or  more,  of  this  termination,  are  neuters; 
and  in  some  the  gender  is  ambiguous. 

10.  Some  words,  beginning  with  ge,  being,  for  tfce 
iftost  part,  derivatives :  as,  bie  ©ebufyr,  the  due,  the 
fee ;  bie  ©eburt,  the  birth ;  bie  ©ebulb,  patience ;  bie 
®tfatft,  the  danger ;  bie  ©enttge,  the  state  of  being  satis- 
fied ;  bie  ©ef^te,  the  history ;  bie  ®efu>w#,  theju- 
*iour;,bie  ©eftalt,  the  form,  or  shape;  bie  ©Walt, 

'  the  fotee,  or  power. 

C.  OF  THE  NBVTBR  GENDER,  a/e 

'.     1 .  Hie  letters  of  the  alphabet :  as,  ba$  % ;  bag  gfc 

2.  The  names  of  metals :  as,  ba$  ©otb,  the  gold ; .  Jba5 
.®flber,  the  iflver;  baSJttgjfer,  the  copper.    Except: 
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Me  fHatina,  pbtina;  ber  ©ta#,  the  steel ;  berJKbmtoKf, 

the  pinchbeck ;  bet  3tttf,  ™'- 

3.  The  names  ef  countries  and  places,  when  the  gen- 
der is  discernible  from  a  word,  connected  with  them, 
which  may  be  the  article,  the  adjective,  or  the  pronoun*? 
a«,  bo*  attfgeftarte  (Suropa,  enlightened  Europe;  bat 
geftttete  $eutf<#anb,  refined  Germany;  bad  trto> 
Sonbotl,  the  rich  town  of  London.  Except:  We 
@$tneife.  Switzerland ;  bie  ^fa!),  the  Palatinate ;  and 
those  which  end  in  ey :  as,  bie  S£&rfet>,  Turkey. 

4.  Words  ending  in  thum :  as,  bad  ftdtftentfyutn,  the 
principality;  bod  (Styrtjfctttljum,  Christianity.  Except: 
bet  Sfrtfyltm,  theerrour;  btt9Wcfyt$um,  the  riches. 

5.  The  infinitive  moods,  which  hare  acquired  the  na- 
ture of  substantives,  by  the  article  prefixed:  as,  bad 

®cf)tn,  bad  9teiten,  bad  @jTen,  the  going,  the  riding, 

the  eating.f 

6.  All  parts  of  speech,  not  being  substantives,  when 
accompanied  with  the  article,  to  point  them  out,  are 
assigned  to  this  gender:  as,  bad  !$&},  the  (word)  I ;  bad 
Ultb,  the  (word)  and;  bad  ©run,  the  (colour)  green,* 
bad  ©$«arj,  the  (colour)  black ;  bad  9frnb  ber  <frbc# 

the  round  (t.  e.  tlie  globe)  of  the  earth ;  bod  ZthtVtityp 
the  farewell. 

7.  All  diminutives  are  neuters :  to  which  belongs  bol 
SSZdbcfyen,  the  girl,  or  maid ;  being  the  diminutive  of 

*  The  relative  pronoun,  as'well  as  any  other,  must  co*' 
respond  with  such  names,  in  the  neuter  gender,  for  ess*** 

pie:  Scnebia,  wel#e$  an  ber  <§ee  lie^t,  Venice  which  is 
situated  on  the  sea  coast ;  Wf  ct>e$,  is  the  neuter  of  the  rela- 
tive pronoun. 

tSeep.336.4$Q>  . 
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Stogb,  the  maid.*  (How  the  diminutives  are  formed, 
will  be  shewn  in  the  second  declension.) 
••  Several  words  beginning  with  ge :  as,  bad  (Skb&f, 

bad  ©efcct,  bad  ©ebitt,  bad  ©ebot,  bad  ©eblut,  bad  ®e* 
Wfc  bad  ©ebity,  bad  ®efdp,  bad  ©effyt,  bad  ®$cif , 
bad  ®e$6r,  bad  ©ei&bbe,  bad  ®cmad&,  bad  Ofcmtylbt* 
bad|8emuntiel>bad®emut^bad^fo>&pf9  bad©ef$of, 
bad  ®tfiwl<k  bad  @efu^ 

9.  Several  ending  in  niss:  as,  bad  Xergemif,  ba&JBe* 

fugnip  bad  IBegtabnig,  bad  JBeferortmf ,  bad  »tlbnifc 
bad  »unbnif,  bad  ©n&erjfcbtbnifi,  bad  Ctf otbemifk  bad 
$e&eimnif, bad  ©ebdc^tni^  bad  ©efttobnifl t  bad  @lehfc 
nif,  bad  ^ittbcrnif ,  bad  ^jfoetfldnbnif,  bad&*$&t* 
niji,  bad  Ser^dngnif ,  bad  SJerlibnif ,  bad  Scrmd^tnif , 
bad  Serf Juimuf ,  bad  SBcrgtett&nif ,  bad  JJerjltebiuf , 
bad  3ei«nif*  ;  •         ^ 


rAftKS  OK  THE  OEttDBR. 

1.  If  we  investigate  the  origin  of  gender,  it  will  appear, 
that  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  an  assimilation  of  the 
objects,  signified  by  words,  to  the  animated  part  of 
creation.  As  in  this  there  are  two  sexes,  so  the  infant 
mind  of  man  distinguished  those  objects  by  two  genders, 
feme,  to  which  might  be  attributed  qualities  like  those, 
that  are  observed  in  the  male  sex  of  living  beings,  such 
as  greatnees,  strength,  activity,  he.  were  marked  by 
the  male,  or  masculine  gender ;  others,  in  which  pro* 
parties,  opposite  to  the  former,  such  as  inferior  sue, 
comparative  weakness,  passiveness,  6rc.  were  noticed, 

•  Thus,  in  Greek,  diminutives  are  often  of  the  neuter 
ftndtr,  as  *t  wtufUh    and  the  name  Ofycerhtm* 
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had  the  female,  or  feminine  gender  assigned  to  theai. 
TIhi»  two  divisions  were  made,  tmder  wbieh  noons sao- 
stautive  might  be  classed.  Seveiarl  nations,  and  the 
German,  among  others,  added  a  third,  called  the  neate* 
gender;  comprehending  words,  that  did  not  ^exactly 
coincide  with  the  charade  ris  ticks  of  the  two  former* 
It  contained,'  for  instance,  these  with  which  the  compa- 
rison of  the  male  and  female  sex  could  not  wall  be  asso- 
ciated. Of  this  kind  are,  in  German,  the  names  of 
some  animals,  of  which  the  male  and  female  are  discri- 
minated, by  appropriate  denominations.  For  example; 
bo*  f)ferb/  the  horse,  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  being  the 
appellative  for  the  equine  species,  of  which  the  mam  ft 
called  tutfbtnffi,  the  stallion,  and  the  female  Me  ©turf, 
the  mare.  Thus  fci$  fltino,  denoting  the  bovine  kind, 
has  the  same  gender;  the  male  being,  termed  bet  ©tier, 
(or  bet  JBuHe,)  the  bull,  and  the  female  trie  &u\),  the 
cow.  Likewise  bag  ©dpttttn,  the  swine ;  bet  fftev,  (or 
ber£empe)  the  boar;  bie  @au,  the  sow:  $<&  J^fya, 
the  fowl ;  be*  $atyl,  the  cock ;  bie  Jpvmt,  the  hen. 
There  is  a  similar  appellative  for  the  human  species,  visj. 
bet  SDtatfd),  Lat.  homo ;  the  suhdivison*  are,  bfcr 
SRnrut/jthe  man ;  bie  %tau,  Use  woman.  This,  howeveiy 
as  appears  from  the  article,  is  not  of  the  neuter,  but  of 
the  masculine  gender ;  which  seems  to  be  a  preeminence 
given  to  it,  above  the  brute  creation.  We  may,  upon 
this  occasion,  remark  a  singularity  in  the  word  ba$2Beib, 
a  woman,  which  is  a  neuter.  I  conjecture,  that  it  was 
introduced  into  the  language,,  subsequent  to  another  word' 
of  the  same  signification ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  it 
was  not  received  in  the  class  of  feminines,  its  place  being 
already  occupied:  or  a  particular  idea  might,  originally, 
lie  annexed  *o  it,  for  which  it  was  deemed  otwrtrtby  o> 
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that  gender.  At  those  word*,  of  which  we  hate  been 
•peeking,  were  referred  to  the  neuter  gender,  because  * 
comparison  of  sex  was  not  combined  with  them :  so  the 
Allowing  belong  to  the  same,  as  general  names ;  the 
saale,  and  female  sex  being  expressed  by  subordinate 
appellations.  ©a$  Jttnb,  the  child,  signifying  the  off- 
spring of  the  human  species,  without,  implying  the 
sex ;  boftSamm,  the  lamb ;  ba*$ttllcn,  the  foal ;  boa 
SUM,  the  calf;  bo*  getfel,  a  y  >ung  pig ;  ba*  Stixtytlf  a 
chicken,  or  young  fowl.  In  all  these  words,  no  regard  is 
had  to  sex,  and,  therefore,  they  are  of  the  neuter  gender. 

The  diminutives  are  neuters,  without  any  exception. 
The  notion,  upon  which  this  circumstance  is  founded, 
seems  to  be,  that,  as  the  diminutives  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  their  primitives,  whether  masculine,  or  feminine, 
but  differ  in  their  qualities,  by  being  smaller,  a  different 
gender  should  be  allotted  to  them. 

Abstract  terms  cannot  easily  be  made  to  square  with 
the  idea  of  sex.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  are  ascri- 
bed to  the  neuter  gender :  as,  ba$  ©etyen,  the  going ;  baft 
Hfiten,  the  riding. 
'  Those  notions  were  partly  modified,  and  partly  set 
aside,  when  language  became  more  cultivated,  and  the 
human  mind  more  enlarged.  We  must,  however,  have 
recourse  to  them,  if  we  wish  to  unravel,  iri  some  degree, 
the  intricacies,  with  which  this  subject  is  accompanied. 

II.  The  gender,  we  have  said,  had  its  source  in  consi- 
dering all  objects  as  animate,  and  in  personifying  them, 
according  to  the  sexes,  existing  in  creation.  Bat  it  doea 
not  thence  follow,  that  different  individuals,  or  different 
nations,  should  associate  the  same  idea  with  the  same 
object,  dr*persoi*fy  it  in  the  same  manner.    My  isnagi- 
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nation  may  represent  to  me,  as  most  striking,  inch  pro- 
perties, in  the  object,  as  qualify  H  for  one  sex ;  while 
tin  perception  of  my  neighbour  may  be  attracted  by 
those  cbaracteristicks,  which  ioduce  him  to  refer  it  to  the 
other.  The  grammatical  gender*  will  consequently  bo 
different.,  This  observation  will  tend  to  solve  some  pro- 
blems, in  the  German  tongue,  which  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  explain. 

Tke  Sam,  for  instance,  is,  in  most  languages,  of  the 
masculine ;  and  the  Moon  of  the  feminine  gender.  In 
the  German,  it  is  the  reverse:  tie  ©onne,  the  suu, 
is  feminine;  and  bet  SRonb,  the  moon,  masculine. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  fort  It  would,  be  as  un- 
saftkfactory,  as  unphUosopbical,' to  say,  that  it  is  acci- 
dental, and  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  so  strange 
an  anomaly.  The  fact  seems  to  be  this :  Most  nations 
personified  the  Sun  as  a  male,  aud  the  Moon  as  a 
female  being;  but  the  Germans  have  inverted  it.  The 
thing,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  mode,  in  which  the 
object  was  originally  conceived,  or  imagined.  We  see 
this  in  another  instance,  namely,  the  names  of  rivers. 
The,  greatest  number  of  them  are,  in  German,  of  the 
feminine  gender;  and  why?  because  the  imaginatioik 
represented  them  as  female  beings.  The  German 
language,  accordingly,  would  suggest  Goddesses  of 
rivers,  where  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  others,  exhibited 
Gods.  In  these,  we  may  hear  of  Father  Tiber,  Father 
Tkamet,  while  in  the  former  it  would  be  proper  to  say. 
Alms  Mater,  Mother  Tiber,  and  Mother  Thamee.— 
This  might  perhaps  be  farther  illustrated,  by  an  enquiry, 
into  the  early  history  of  the  German  nation,  and  their 
customs. 
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III.  It  hat  been  slated,  concerning  the  names  of  ani- 
mal*, that  where  there  is  an  appellative  for  the  apeeiesV 
besides  the  sexual  denomination  of  the  individuals,  that 
appellative  is  always  of  the  neuter  gender.  But  when 
there  is  no  such  appellation,  the  species  takes  the  namt 
of  one  of  the  Individual  sexes;  that  is  to  say,  is  either 
of  the  masculine,  or  of  the  feminine  gender.  This 
seems  to  be  regulated  on  the  principles  alluded  to: 
namely,  where  the  idea  of  strength,  superior  me,  and 
the  like,  may  be  attached,  it  is  the  masculine ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  where  coinparatvie  weakness;  smallness, 
or  delicacy  of  body,  is  intimated,  it  is  the  feminine 
gender.  Thus,  when  a  dog  and  a  cat  are  compared, 
the  former  will  deserve  the  masculine,  and  the  latter 
the  feminine  gender ;  and  of  a  hawk  and  a  pigeon,  the 
first  should  be  the  masculine,  and  the  second  the 
feminine.  This  comparison  is  not  to  be  traced  in  every 
instance,  but  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  basis,  open 
which  the  gender  is  founded,  in  words  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  name  of  the  species,  therefore,  includes,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  two  sexes ;  the  other  must  then 
be  distinguished  by  a  particular  ending,  or  by  the 
•addition  of  a  cbaracteristick  term,  such  as  of  birds,  bet 
Qofyn,  the  cock;  bitSpltltlt,  the  ben;  or  of  all  animals, 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  ba6  Sftdttncfyen,  the  male;  bftt 
SBeifotyen,  the  female;  and  the  adjectives  m<mrdid), 
meibltd),  male,  female. 

With  respect  to  the  endings,  which  denote  the  sexes, 
it  is  inn  for  the  feminine,  when  the  masculine  consti- 
tutes the  name  of  the  species.  That  termination  answers 
to  the  English  ess.  Examples :  bet  S&roe,  the  lion ; 
bie  gonritm,  the  lioness ;  bet  £unb,  the  dog ;  bit  «£>un* 
Wnn,  the  female  dog ;  bet  SBolf,  the  wolf;  bitSBJlfuui, 
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the  she  wolf;  betfcfel,  the  ass;  t>te  gfetimt,  the  she 
ass.  N  In  some,  however,  it  is  not  usual,  as  in  tot$ud}$, 
the  fox;  bet#afe,  the  hare;  bet  fljiir,  the  bear:  of 
which  it  is  not  the,  common  practice  to  employ,  btc  gttd)* 
finn,  bie  #dftnn,  bie  SBdrimv  Consequently  the  terms, 

above  mentioned,  SERdnndjen,  3Beibd>en ;  mdnnlify  roeib* 

lid),  or  similar  words  of  discrimination,  must  be  called  in 
aid. — If  the  feminine  gender  serve  for  the  appellation  of 
the  species,  the  male  sex  assumes  the  termination  er,  or 
rich :  as,  bie  S&Ulbe,  the  dove,  or  pigeon ;  bet  Xaii* 
bet,  (or  Xauber,)the  male;  bie@<m*,  the  goose;  bet 
©anfcr,  or  ©dnfericfy,  the  gander ;  bie  <£ntt,  the  duck ; 
berCnter,  or  enteric^,  the  drake;  bie  Jtofce,  (old,  bit 
Sat)  the  cat ;  tor  Aater,  the  he-cat. 

IV.  From  the  above,  the  termination  tit**  has  been 
transferred  to  certain  attributes,  and titlet,  (and  occasio- 

der.  Examples :  tor  JWmg,  the  lung ;  bie  A&nigitm, 
the  ijueen ;  tot  £ttjog,  the  duke ;  bie  ^erjoflinn,  the 
duchess;  bt*  gurjt,  the  prince;  bie  g&tftUttV  the  prin- 
cess; ber  tyxixib,  the  son  of  a  sovereign,  the  prince; 
bie  3)rmjejttnn,  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign,  the  prin* 


*  I  have  to  observe,  that  some  writers  have  preferred  to 
express  it  by  m,  without  doubling  the  letter  ».  Wieland, 
and  other  respectable  names,  are  among  the  number.  But 
inn  has  the  most  ancient  usage  in  its  favour,  and  is  like- 
wise supported  by  recent  authorities  of  distinction.  Lessing, 
Nicolai,  Adelung,  (see  the  Orthography  of  the  latter,  p.  72.) 
and  others  protect  it.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  this  termi- 
nation affects  the  vowel  in  the  masculine,  if  it  be  a  word  of 
one  syllable,  by  changing  it,  for  the  feminine,  into  its  cor- 
responding diphthong,  aitolf,  2D{ffinn,  0inb,  0ilnW*IU 
3Ut$,  mtfrnn. 
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cess;  ber  Sdjdfer,  the  shepherd;  We  ©djdferimt,  the 
shepherdess.  As  it  is  the  custom,  in  Germany,  for  the 
wife  to  share  the  title  of  her  husband,  the  ending  inn  is 
adapted  to  that  purpose:  for  instance,  ©er  Doctor, 
the  doctor;  Me  £>OCtorintt,  the  doctor's  wife;  ber  tytd* 
feffot,  the  professor;  We  |)rofefforinn,  the  professor's 
wife;  bet  fftait),  the  counsellor  ;  We  SftffytWt,  the 
counsellor's  wife.      In  addressing  the  gentlemen,    you 

would  say,  #err  doctor,  $wc  f)rofef[or,  $err  fftaty, 

Mr.  Doctor,   Mr.  Professor,   Mr.  Counsellor :    and  the 

ladies,  grau  soctorfnn,  %xau  |)rofe|forfnn,  $rau  8fcd* 

tltfmt,  Mrs.  Doctor,  Mrs.  Professor,  Mrs.  Counsellor. 

V.  It  may  be  observed,  that  many  words  have  the 
gender  of  their  common  appellatives.  For  example, 
the  names  of  flowers  are  feminine,  and  the  word  We 
ffilume,  the  flower,  is  likewise  of  that  gender :  the  names 
of  .stones  are  masculine,  and  so  is  berStein,  the  stones 
their  common  appellative. 

VI.  Compound  words  take  the  gender  of  their  last 
component,  if  it  be  a  substarUive  :  as,  bet  $ittfyenratl), 
the  ecelesiastick  council,  from  We  JKttfye,  the  church, 
and  bet  Statf),  the  council ;  ba§  9tat$>au$,  the  council- 
house,  the  senate-house,  from  bet  fftatt),  and  ba$  £au$, 
the  house ;  ber  SRaafjftab,  a  ruler  for  measuring,  from 
bo$  SJtoag,  the  measure,  and  ber  ©tab,  the  ruler ;  ber 
©cfybaum,  the  oak-tree,  from  We  ©d)e,  the  oak,  and 

ber  SJaum,  the  tree;  We  aRannSperfon,  a  man,  from 
ber  STOann,  the  man,  and  We  f)erf<m ;  ba$  fWarotfbtlb, 
the  man,  from  ber  SJtonn,  and  bad  JBilb ;  bad  $rauets* 

JtrHflter,  the  female,  the  lady,  from  We  %ta\\,  and  bod 
dimmer ;  ^a§  Steityferb,  the  saddle-horse,  from  the  verb 
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,  to  ride,  and  bod  $fcrt>9  the  hone.    There  are, 
er,  some  exceptions:    as,  bad  5£aj}elof)n,    wages 
Jay's  labour ;  bad  SDtacfyetlofyn,  wages  for  making 
ing,  such  as  clothes ;  bad  Drucferfofcn,  the  printer's 
:  which  words  are,  generally,   used  as  neuters, 
tgh  the  last  component,  bcr  $0$n,  the  wages,  is 
5  masculine  gender.    Yet  in  others,    composed 
he  same,  its  gender  is  retained :  as,  bcr  Xrbeitd* 
wages  for  work ;  bet  ©twbenlofcn,   the  pension 
ast  services ;  ber  $i\Hxlo\)Xi,    wages  of  a  person 
patches,   or  guards,   any  thing;  ber  SHetlfilotyt, 
i  for  service.     Likewise  some  words,  compounded 
XT  9Jtlttf>,  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  deviate  in 
gender:  as,    bie  ©roJOTUlty,   magnanimity;   bte 
tttufy,  pusillanimity ;  bie  ©anftmuty,  gentleness 
sposition ;  bte  ©cftwetmuty,  the  melancholy ;  bie 
ItUtf),  tenderness  of  feeling ;  bie  JDemutfc,  humility, 
tttgmutfy,  forbearance.     Others,  of  the  same  kind, 
ot  change  the  gender  -of  their  primitive :    as,  bet 
ttuty,    haughtiness;  ber  (Sbelmuty,   nobleness  of 
sition;  bet  ©letdjtttuty,  equanimity;  ber  2Banfefc 
,  a  wavering  disposition ;  bet  SpdbtttlUtf),  an  he- 
disposition;  ber  &6n>enmuty,   a  licm-like  spirit; 
tpeifelmutfy,  a  disposition  to  despair. 

I.  Words,  assumed  from  foreign  languages,  ought 
eserve  the  gender  of  their  originals :  as,  ber  Satwl, 
anal,  from  the  Latin  canalis,  masculine;  bod  @0* 
ettt,  the  sacrament,  from  the  Latin  sacranuntttm, 
sr ;  bte  f)ettobe,  the  period,  from  peruntus,  femi- 
Q^tt  this  is  not  always  regarded :  for  they  say,  bad 
rfttft,  neuter,  though  ft  comes  from  lyhjrinthus, 
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masculine*;  baS  G$0t,  the  quire,  which  is  derived  from 
cktrus,  masculine.  Frequently  bet  3e?trf,  (or  @ccp* 
ttr,)  for  btt$  3«pter ;  though  the  latter,  as  is  it  in  use, 
Is  far  preferable,  because  the  word  is  a  neuter  in  4he 
Latin  language,  from  which  it  is  taken.  (Settle,  genius, 
mental  excellence,  adopted  from  the  French  le  gtnie, 
and  derived  from  the  Latin  ingenmm,  is  commonly,  and 
very  properly,  used  in  the  neuter  gender.  Wieland 
makes  it  a  masculine,  probably  under  the  notion,  that  it 
came  from  the  Latin  genius :  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake. 

VIII.  The  Gender  marks,  in  several  words,  a  differ- 
ence of  signification.     For  example : 
2>er  S3<mb,  signifies  the  binding  of  a  book,and  a  volume ; 
2>a8  83anb,  a  ligament,  bond,  union. 
3>er  Salter,  the  peasant ; 
2>a6£Bftuer,  the  bird-cage. 
Set  SSucf  el  (or  fhuf el,)  the  back,  also  the  hump ; 
2>ie  JBucfel,  the  stud,  or  knob. 
3>er  33ltUe,  the  male  of  a  cow ; 
3)le  JBllUe,  a  letter  published  by  the  Pope. 
2>er$Bimb,  a  covenant,  league,  confederacy; 
J5>a$  23unb,  things  tied  together,  a  sheaf,  bundle. 
2>er  Srbe,  the  heir ; 
3>a£Srbe,  the  inheritance. 
3)er  @eiffel,  an  hostage ; 
Die  ©eiffel,  a  scourge. 

.  *  Wieland  assigns  to  it  the  masculine  sender.  See  hir 
Vgatlon,  16  SB.  3  Cap.  "bit—bai  QmM  nut  in  ewe* 
gabprintft  9on  imdftln  fm)mn."  He  probably,  and  I 
think,  unobjectionably,  makes  €|cr  also  a  masculine. 


Seei.  2.  '  The  Gender.  Ifl 

£)tt  ©efdjoj*,  the  tax,  impost; 

£)C&  ©efd^op/  a  missile  weapou. 

£>ie©ift,  the  gift; 

©aS  ®ift,  the  poison. 

T)tt Sr>ax%,  the  Hercynian  forest; 

£a$  #arj,  rosin. 

^er  |>dbe,  the  pagan ; 

2)te  «£>eibe,  the  heath. 

®er  jbpet,  a  privateer; 

3Die  Slaptx,  the  caper,  a  vegetable,  Capari*  Spmota, 

Linn. 
£>er  JUefer,  the  jaw; 
2)te  liefer,  a  sort  of  fir. 
X>ex getter,  the  guide; 
£)te  getter,  the  ladder. 
DteSJtonM,  the  almond; 
55a§  3Ranbel,  a  number  of  fifteen*. 
2>er  SRahgel/  the  want,  deficiency  ; 
2)ic  Mangel,  a  machine  for  dressing. liuenf. 
£)te  SRatf,  the  mark,  boundary ; 
£)a§  SJtotf ,  the  marrow. 
2>cr  SRarfcfy,  the  march ; 
2>te  SRarfd^,  a  marsh,  fen. 
Set  SSRafi,  the  mast  of  a  vessel ; 
£>ie  SJJafJ,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  the  feed- 

,  ing  of  the  swine  thereon. 
3>CT  SRenfdj,  one  of  the  human  species; 
Qc&  Sftenfdfy,  an  opprobrious  term  for  a  female. 

'  ♦'  Adelung  makes  this  word  a  feminine,  which  I  think 
wrong.  See  his  Dictionaries,  and  the  Vocabulary  added 
to  the  Orthography. 

f  In  some  parts  they  call  it  Wtanbtl,  which  mode  of  wri- 
ting, and  speaking,  is  injudiciously  preferred  by  Adelung, 
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masculine*;  baS  ©&0t,  the  quire,  which  is  derived  from 
cktrus,  masculine.  Frequently  bet  3epter,  (or  ®CC|>* 
ttc,)  for  btt$  3«Pter ;  though  the  latter,  as  is  it  in  use, 
is  far  preferable,  because  the  word  is  a  neuter  in  4he 
Latin  language,  from  which  it  is  taken.  (Settle,  genius, 
mental  excellence,  adopted  from  the  French  le  gtnie, 
and  derived  from  the  Latin  ingenhm,  is  commonly,  and 
very  properly,  used  in  the  neuter  gender.  Wieland 
makes  it  a  masculine,  probabrjr  under  the  notion,  that  it 
came  from  the  Latin  genius :  but  this  is  evidently  a 

mistake. 

■*  •  * 

VIII.  The  Gender  marks,  in  several  words,  a  differ- 
ence of  signification.    For  example : 
2>er  SSanb,  signifies  the  binding  of  a  book,and  a  volume ; 
®ad  Sanb,  a  ligament,  bond,  union. 
3>crfl3auer,  the  peasant ; 
2>a$  JBauer,  the  bird-cage. 
Set  SSucf  el  (or  f)urf  el,)  the  back,  also  the  bump ; 
2>ic  Sucfel,  the  stud,  or  knob. 
3>cr  S5uUe,  the  male  of  a  cow ; 
3)le  JBttUe,  a  letter  published  by  the  Pope. 
3)er SButtb,  a  covenant,  league,  confederacy; 
JS)a$  23unb,  things  tied  together,  a  sheaf,  bundle. 
2>er  Crbe,  the  heir ; 
3>a£Srbe,  the  inheritance. 
7>a  @eiffel/  an  hostage ; 

Die  ©eiffel/  a  scourge. 

.  *  Wieland  assigns  to  it  the  masculine  gender.  See  hir 
Vgatton,  16  SB.  3  Cap.  "bit—bai  Qmw  nut  ineinen 
gabprinft  90tt  3*tife(n  fm)rttn."  He  probably,  and  I 
think,  unobjectionabty,  makes  €|cr  also  a  masculine. 


Stet.2.  The  Gender.  itl 

Der  ©efdjoj*,  the  tax,  impost; 

DtfS  ©efd)0p/  a  missile  weapou. 

Die  ©ift,  the  gift; 

Da$  ©ift,  the  poison. 

Detf  ^>arj/  the  Hercynian  forest ; 

£xxi  #ar&,  rosin. 

Set  |>dbe,  the  pagan ; 

Die  ^eit>e,  the  heath. 

Der  jbper,  a  privateer; 

Die  itaper,  the  caper,  a  vegetable,  Caparvi  Spmota, 

Linn. 
Der  liefer,  the  jaw; 
Die  liefer,  a  sort  of  fir. 
Der  getter,  the  guide; 
Die  Better,  the  ladder. 
DteSRanM,  the  almond; 
jDa$  9Ranbel,  a  number  of  fifteen*. 
Der  SJtongel,  the  want,  deficiency  ; 
Die  &fonget,  a  machine  for  dressing. liuenf. 
X>ic  SRarf,  the  mark,  boundary ; 
S)a$  SJtorf ,  the  marrow. 
Der  SBtarfd),  the  march ; 
Die  SRatfty,  a  marsh,  fen. 
Der  9Rajl,  the  mast  of  a  vessel ; 
IDie  SKaft,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech,  and  the  feed- 

,  ing  of  the  swine  thereon, 
Der  SRenfcfy,  one  of  the  human  species ; 
Do6  Sftenfdfy,  an  opprobrious  term  for  a  female. 

♦  Adelung  makes  this  word  a  feminine,  which  I  think 
wrong.  See  his  Dictionaries,  and  the  Vocabulary  added 
to  the  Orthography. 

f  In  some  parts  they  call  it  Wlanbtl,  which  mode  of  wri- 
ting, and  speaking,  is  injudiciously  preferred  by  Adelung, 
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2)cr  SRefier,  lie  that  measures; 
£>a$  SReffet,  the  kriife. 

£er  SRofyt,  a  inoor,  a  black  man ;  also  a  sort  of  silk; 
£to6  Wloty,  the  fen,  bog. 
©er  £>rt,  the  place ; 

©a$  SDf  t,  a  certain  coin,  also  a  certain  measure. 
£er  £tym,  (for  Cfycim,)  the  uncle ; 
£a$  jDfyttt/  a  certain  measure  for  wine. 
\£et9iei§,  the  rice; 
2Ja£,3iei£,  a.Jtwjg,  sjxrig,  small  branch. 
©Ct  ©d)ilb,  the  shield ; 
SDaS  ©(fyilb,  the  sign  of  a  house, 
©et  ®ee,  the  lake ; 
©ie  ©CC,  the  sea. 
<£)et  ©ptoffe,  the  shoot,  sprout; 
$ie  ©ptoffe,  the  step,  or  round,  of  a  ladder. 
SDet  ©tift,  apiece  of  wjre,  a  thin  peg,  or  bolt; 
JDttS  ©tift,  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  ecclesiastical 

territory. 
JDet  S£f)0t,  a  foolish,  silly  person ; 
!Drt$  ffi)0X,  the  gate, 
©et  3ott,  the  toll ; 

Da§  Soil,  a" incn- 

t|X.  There.remains  an.  uncertainly,  in  the  gender,  with 
regard  to  some  words:  as,  bet  SWtttWOCfyen,  Wednes- 
day, and  tie  SJtfttwocfye;  bet  2C(tar,  the  altar,  and  bad 
Ttitax;  bcr  ®»p$,  plaster  made  of  lime  chalk,  and  bad 
©$$♦— It  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  enurae- 

^^te  aU.tbe  dev^jpus,  \vbich  may  be  found  in.  tue>dif- 

:  Parent  -provinces  of  Germany. 
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SECTION      IIL 


THE   DECLENSION   OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

The  nouns  substantive  are  most  conveniently  arranged 
tinder  four  declensions.  By  this  division,  the 
great  advantage  is  obtained,  of  enabling'  the  student,  at 
the  first  view  of  any  word,  accompanied  by  its  article,  to 
refer  it,  immediately,  to  its  proper  mode  of  inflection. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  any  other  method.  It  removes  the  labour  of 
learning  ithe  declension  of  every  substantive  individually, 
by  subjecting  the  whole  body  of  them*  to  a  few  plaiu 
rules*. 

*  This  system  of  the-  declensions  is  entirely  my  own,  and 
I  will  flot  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  Tegard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important,  and- valuable  parts  of  the  Grammar.  I  sue- v 
ceeded  m  establishing  it,  after  much  reflection,  having 
strongly  felt  the  defectiveness  of  other  grammars,  in  this 
particular^  They  furnish  a  certain  number  of  declensions, 
more  or  less,  from  two  to  ten ;  but  none  of  them  venables 
you  to  determine,  how  any  substantive  you  may  meet  with, 
is  to  be  declined^  None  has  arrived  at  fixing  this  criterion, 
which  is  of  so  much  consequence,  that,  without  it,  any 
scheme  of  declension<can>  be  out  of  little  use.  By  the  me- 
thod-laid down,  in  the  subsequent  pages,  all-  uncertainty,  as 
to  this  matter,  is  removed:  and  long  observation  and  expe- 
rience have  proved,  how  firily  it  answers  its  purpose.  Some 
of  the  Griticks,  by  whom  the  former  editions  of  this  work 
have  been  reviewed,  have  not  been  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  on  which  they  were  passing  their  judgment,  and 
have  see*  nothing  in  it  but  a>n  arbitrary  innovation,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  number  of  declensions  for  another. 
They  did  not  perceive,  that,  far  from  caprice  or  fancy  nav- 
al 3 
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THE    FIRST   DECLENSION 

contains  all  the  nouns  substantive  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der  ;  and  is  thus  formed  : 

In  the  Singular  number,  The   terminations  remain 
unaltered. 

In  the  Plural,  The  following  additions  are  made   to 
the  termination  of  the  singular,  viz.  of 

n,  throughout  all  the  cases,  if  the  singular  end    in 

e,  el,  er. 
en,  if  it  end  in  any  vowel  but  e,  or  in  any  couso- 
nant,  with  the  exception  of  monosy  llabick  words, 
and  the  terminations  el  and  er. 
e,  in  monosyllables,  ending  with  a  consonant,  for 
all  cases,  excepting  the  dative,  which  has  the  ter- 
mination en. 


ing  suggested  the  alteration,  it  was  necessity,  that  prompted 
it.  And  if  that  necessity  has  been  successfully  relieved, 
the  merit  of  the  contrivance,  by  which  that  was  effected,  is 
not  to  be  denied.  If  those  persons  failed  to  appreciate  it, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  their  ignorance,  or  their  inattention. 
I  have,  in  the  second  edition,  mentioned  a  German  Re* 
viewer,  who  has  thus  exposed  his  failings*  I  do  not  know, 
whether  I  should  advert  to  an  objection,  which  has  been 
made,  that  our  system  of  declensions  readers  a  multipli- 
city of  exceptions  necessary.  These  exceptions,  it  will  be 
found,  are  not  more  numerous,  than  might  be  expected  in 
the  framing  of  auy  rules,  in  a  language  like  the  German : 
and  though  they  should  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  learner, 
yet  they  do.  not  diminish  the  great  and  paramount  utility  of 
the  system.  If,  before,  there  were  no  exceptions,  this  is  ea- 
sily explained :  for  neither  were  there  any  rules.  In  a  lan- 
guage that  is  much  cultivated,  and  used,  exceptions  always 
abound.  This  is  judiciously  observed,  by  Mr.  Adelung,  in 
his  Orthography,  p.  16.  It  is  in  its  infancy,  that  a  language 
is  most  regular,  and  most  swayed  by  analogy. 
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Itote.  The  prarals  of'  We  SJftttter,  the  nrotfer,  and  We 
3>od)ter,  the  daughter,  are  irregular,  via*  iron*  gen.*  ncc. 

bf e  gutter,  bte  £o$ter ;  dot.  ben  SWuttem,  ten  Xbtyttru 


THE   SECOND    DECLENSION 

contains  a//  /A*  masculines  and  neuters,  ending  in  f/,  ow, 
rr,  (not  those  in  eer,  or  err,)  and  the  neuters  iu  e. 

Its  inflection  consists  in  an  addition  of  *  to  the  genitive 
singular,  and  of  n  to  the  dative  plural. — Words  ending 
in  n,  do  not  require  the  superaddition  of  this  letter,  in 
the  dative  plural. 

THE   THIRD    DECLENSION 

contains  all  those  words,  which  end  in  e  and  st,  which 
are  of  the  masculine  gender,  and  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable* But  besides  these,  some  others,  which  are  to  be 
enumerated  on  a  subsequent  page,  of  different  termina- 
tions, though  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  belong  to  this 
declension.  One  neuter  only  has  found  a  place  among 
them,  namely,  ba§  4>er$>  the  heart. . 

All  the  cases,  botli  of  the  Singular  and  the  Plural, 
with  the  exception  of  the  nominative  singular,  are  made 
by  adding  to  the  latter,  when  ending  in  e  (or  or,  err)  the 
letter  n;  and  en,  when  ending  in  st,  (or  in  some  other 
consonant). — Sometimes  the  genitive  singular  receives  the 
accession  of  s,  so  as  to  terminate  in  us,  or  ens, 

THE   FOURTH   DECLENSION 

contains  all  those  nfasculines,  and  neuters,  which  are  not 
comprehended  in  the  second,  and  third  declensions. 
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In  the  Singular,  the  genitive  is  made,  by  adding  es  to  the 
nominative  ;  the  dative,  by  adding  e;  and  the 
accusative  b  like  the  nominative. 

In  the  Plural,  most  words  form  their  cases  by  an  addi- 
tion of  e,  for  the  nominative,  genitive,  and 
accusative,  of  en  for  the  dative,  to  the  nomi- 
native singular. 

Several  neuters,  especially  those  of  one  syl- 
lable, and  a  few  masculines,  instead  of  e,  and 
en,  assume  the  syllables  cr,  and  em,  in  the 
cases  alluded  to. 

Note.  In  the  genitive  singular,  8  simple  is  occasionally 
substituted  for  es  ;  and  e,  in  the  dative,  omitted. 


GENERAL   RULES. 

I.  The  dative  plural,  in  all  declensions,  terminates 
with  the  letter  n. 

II.  The  vowels  a,  0,  U,  and  the  diphthong  au,  cf  the 
singular  number,  are,  in  the  plural  of  many  words, 
changed  into  the  diphthongs,  d,  6,  U,  and  dtl.  This 
applies 

a.  To  the  monosyllables  of  the  first  declension, 
which  form  the  plural  in  e:  as,  We  Sfratft},  pi.  We 

£dnt>e;  We  9lot^,  pi.  We  SWfye ;  We  grii^t,  pf. 
Wegrutye;  We  gauji,  We  gdttjle. 

b.  To  several    words  of   the   second   declension. 
See  the  examples,  and  observations,  hereafter. 

c.  To  all  those  nouns  of  the  fourth,  which  make 
their  plural  in  er,  and  to  many  of  the  same  de- 
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clension,  which  have  e  in  that  number.     See  the 
observations,  p.  141. 

III.  The  vocative  case,  in  either  number,  is  always 
understood  to  be  like  the  nominative.  It  will,  therefore, 
not  be  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  examples. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  specimens  of  the  several 
declensions,  and  to  enter  iuto  a  detail,  concerning  each. 


FIRST   DECLENSION, 

Comprising  all  the  nouns  substantive  of  the  feminine 
gender, 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Tie@d?ale,  the  saucer  N.  Tie  ©djalen,  the  saucers 
Gen.  Ter  ©c^ate,  of  the     G.  Ter  ©cfyalen,  of 
Dat.  Ter  ©<fyale,  to  D.  Ten  ©djalen,  to 

Ace.   Tie  ©djtile,  the  saucer.  A.  Tie  ©cfyalen,  thesaucers. 

Nbm.  Tie  geber,  tlie  pen  N.  Tie  gebern,  the  pens 

Gen.  Ter  geber,  of  G.  Ter  gebern,  of 

Dat.  Ter  geber,  to  D.  Ten  gebern,  to 

Ace.    Tie  geber,  the  pen.  A.  Tie  gebern,  the  pens. 

Nom.  Tie  grait,  the  woman  N.  Tie  grauen,  the  women 
Gen.  Ter  grau,  of  G.  Ter  grauen,  of 

JDat  Ter  grau,  to  D.  Ten  grauen,  to 

Ace   Tie  grau,  the  woman.  A.  Tie  grauen,  the  women. 
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Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.2>ie$offnung,  the  hopeN.SIeJpoffnungen,  the  hopes 
Gen.  2>er|)otfnimg,  of        G.^er^offnungen,  of 
Dut.  3)er#offmmg,  to        D.Dcn|)cffnunaen,  to 
Ace  ^te^offmmg, the  hopeA.^te^offnungcn.the  hopes. 

Norn.  ®tc  4?attb,  the  hand   N.  3>ie  £dnbe,  the  hands 

Gen.  3>er  #anb,  of  G.  Xcr  |>anbe,  of 

Dat.   2>cr  £<mb,  to  D.  2>en  £<inben,  to 

Ace.    Ste  ^attb,  the  hand.  A.  2>ie  «£>dnbc,  the  hands. 

Nom.2)ic9Rutter,the  motherN.  Die  -Jftutter,  the  mothers 
Gen.  3>er  Stutter,  of  G.  3>er  SKutter,  of 

Dat.  3>cr5Wutter,  to  D.  2)en5Kuttem,  to 

Ace.  2)icSKutter,themotherA.  Die  SKuttcr,  the  niolhera 


OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  Monosyllables,  ending  in  a  consonant,  should,  ac- 
cording to  rule,  form  the  plural  in  c,  but  the  following 
are  excepted :  ®ie  2Crt,  thekiud ;  bie  f&(ti)tl,  the  career  : 
We  S8ty,  a  bay;  bie  Sim,  the  pear;  WeiBtUt,  the 
brood;  bie  33ud}t,  an  opening  in  the  land,  a  bay;  bie 
Qfyux,  the  election;  bie  @Ur,  the  cure;  Me  3)irn,  the 
damsel ;  bie  galjrt,  the  conveyance ;  bie  gfar,  a  field,  a 
plain ;  bie  glutty,  the  flood  ;  bie  gotm,  the  form ;  bie 
grad)t,  the  freight;  bie  ©fatty,  a  vehement  fire;  bie 
Sagb,  the  chace ;  bie  ia%  the  burthen ;  bie  gift,  the 
cunning,  deceit;  bie  9Ratf /  the  boundary,  aud  a  species 
of  coin;  bie  |)flicfyt,  the  duty;  bie$Pradjt,  the  pomp; 
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We  SPoft,  the  post,  post-office ;  bie  £Ut<Ml,  the  torment ; 
We  ©cfytar,  the  crowd,  troop ;  bie  @d>fad)t,  the  battle ; 
We  ©cfyttft,  the  writing;  bie  @d)ulb,  the  debt;  btc 
©ftUt,  the  trace,  track  ;  bie  ©tint,  the  -fprehead ;  bie 
JEfjat,  the  deed ;  bie  Xfyixx,  the  door ;  bie  JEradjt,  the 
mode  of  dress;  bie  Xrift,  the.  pasture;  bie  Ut)X,  the 
clock,  the  watch ;  bie  2Bat>l,  the  choice ;  bie  SBelt, 
the  world;  bie Hcfyl,  the  number  ;  bie  3^/  the  time; 
We  3tet/  the  ornament. — All  these  make  the  plural  in  en, 

as  bie  ZxUn,  bie  SMrnen,  bie  Styuren,  bie  Ityten,  &c 

Several  of  them  are,  sometimes,  (but  improperly),  writ* 
ten,  and  spoken,  with  an  additional  e  tor  the  termina- 
tion of  the  siugular ;  then  they  do  not  come  under  this 

exception :  for  example,  JBirne,  £irne;  @tirne,  Styfire ; 
also  ttyre,  and  ©pure* 

2.  The  monosyllables,  in  the  foregoing  exception,  as 
they  do  not  assume  the  termination  e,  in  their  plural, 
they  neither  admit  a  change  of  the  vowels  a,  0/  U  and  au, 
which,  according  to  the  general  rule,  should  be  trans- 
formed, in  the  plural  of  monosyllables,  whose  singular 
ends  in  a  consonant,  into  the  diphthongs  d,  6/  VL,  and  diu 

3.  The  word,  bie  <2au,  a  female  pig,  a  sow,  makes  the 
plural  bie  &aut ;  but  when  the  female  of  a  wUd  boar 
is  understood,  it  is  by  sportsmen  expressed,  in  the  plu- 
ral* bie  Sauem  £ie  33<mf,  signifying  a  bench,  has  e  in 
the  plural,  bie  ffidnfe;  but  when  it  means  a  bank,  where 
pecuniary    concerns  are   transacted,  it  takes  en,    bie 

33anfem 

4.  Some,  compound  words,  of  two  syllables,  form  the 
plural  in  e,  with  a  change  of  vowels:  as,  bie JCrmfcrujb 
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the  cross-bow ;  bte  2CM imft,  descent,  origin ;  We  2Cu§* 
fimft,  information,  intelligence;  plur.  2(rmbrtljle,  lib* 
funftc,  !l\l$tvLXl\tU  Tlie  reason  is,  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  monosyllables. 

5.  It  seems,  that  formerly  the  termination  en  was 
given  to  the  singular  number,  in  the  declension  of  fe- 
minities. For  we  still  find  remains  of  it,  in  common 
life,  and  even  in  some  phrases,  adopted  by  the  best 
authorities.     Under  this  description  come  the  following : 

<mf  @rben,  on  earth,  for  auf  bcr  Srbe ;  5u  Sfyren,  in 
honour  of;  t>on  ©eiten,  ou  the  part  of;  uor  greuben, 
for  joy ;  ju  ©djanbett  WCrtcrt,  to  fall  into  dishonour,  or 
disgrace,  to  be  disgracefully  disappointed.  That  termi- 
nation may  be  said  to  supply  the  place  of  the  article ; 
which  power  it  has  in  proper  names,  as  will  afterwards 
be  shewn.  It  may  be  discerned  in  some  compound 
words,  where  the  article  is  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
composition,  but  would  be  used;  if  the  composition  were 
dissolved,  and  the  components  reduced  to  their  simple 
state :  for  example,  bet  @f)nnfcfydnber,  the  destroyer  of' 
honour;  ba§  greubenfejt,  the  jubilee ;  blc  $bUenf(rt)Vt, 
the  descent  into  hell :  instead  of  bet  ©cfydnber  der  ©tyre, 
baS  gejt  der  greube,  bic  gat)rt  (&u)  der  £ottc.  Thus, 
graitewMlb,  graufftjfmmer,  SBIummjlaub,  efjreiirufyrfg* 

6.  Some  words,  of  the  first  declension,  arc  not  used 
in  the  plural  number.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
abstracted  terms,  and  words  of  general  import,  or 
such,  for  which  our  ideas  require  no  plural.  This  sub. 
ject  will  be  more  amply  discussed,  in  the  additional 
remarks. 
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7.  In  seme  compounds,  the  substantives  belonging 
to  the  first  declension,  admit  the  general  characteristick  of 
the  genitive  case,  which  is  the  letter  s,  (see  p.  1 58,  HI. 
&  p.  331.):  for  example,  %xbc\Uf)a\X^9  from  We  ZxbtiU 

2Cd)t*erfldrung,  from  bie  %6)t;  ©eburtetag,  from  Me 
©eburt;  #ulf*mtttel,  fyitlfrbeburftig,  from  tie  £ulfe; 
2Cu$legun<j*Eunji,  from  bte  XuSlegung. 


SECOND   DECLENSION, 

Comprehending  all  those  nouns  of  the  masculine  and 
neuter  genders,  which  end  in  el,  em,  en,  er  ;  and  those  of 
the  neuter  gender,  which- end  in  e. 


EXAMPLES* 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nona,  ©er  $lmmel,  the  N.  7>it  $immel,  the  hea- 

heaven  vens 

Gen.  3>e6  ^immete,  of       G.  3>er  ^immel,  of 
Dat.  3>em  #fmmel,  to       D.  3>en  #tmmeln,  to 

Ace  ^5)en  ^tmmel,  the  hea-  A.  2>te  #tmmel,    the  hea- 
ven, vens.    ' 

Nom.  2)er  SSufen,  the  bo-  N.  2>ie  SBufen,  the  bosom* 
soih 

Gen.  2>eS  SBufenS,  of        G.  Der  SBufen,  of 
Dat.  3>em  SJufen,  to  D.  Sen  £ufen,  to 

A*c  3>en  SSufen,  the  bosomA.  Sie  SSufen,  the  bosom* 
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Singular.  Plural. 

Norn.  Ser  SSatcr,  the  fa-  N.  Ste  SSatcr,  the  fathers 

ther 
Gen.  SeS  S3ater§,  of         G.  Ser  SSatcr,  of 
Dat.  Sent  SBatcr,  to  D.  Sen  SBdtem,  to 

Ace.  Sen  Safer,  the  father  A.  Ste  33dter,  the  fathers. 

Nom.  Sa§   ©ebtrge,   the  N.  Ste  ©ebtrge,  the  moun- 
mountain  tains  ' 

Gen.  SeS  ©ebtrgeS,  of      G.  Ser  ©ebtrge,  of 
Dat.  Sent  ©ebtrge,  to        D.  Sen  ©ebtrgen,  to 
Ace.  Sa6  ©ebtrge,      the  A.  Sie  ©ebtrge,  the  moun- 

mouutain  tains* 


i 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  Very  few  words  remain  with  the  end iug  em:  for 
instance,  ber  3Ctfyem,  the  breath ;  ber  SBefem,  the  broom ; 
and  in  these,  n  is  now  frequently  substituted  for  m. 
Though  em  should  be  retained,  the  dative  plur.  would 
be  en. 

2.  To  this  declension  may  be  added,  nouns  com- 
pounded with  the  verb  fepn :  as,  ba$  JBeWlljifetpi,  con- 
sciousness; ba$  SBofylfepn,  the  state  of  good  health. 
Also  neuters  in  a :  as,  ba$  JCltma,  the  climate ;  bad  @0* 
p^a,  the  sopha ;  gen.  be$  ,Rltma§,  be§  ©opfyafc ;  but  if 
the  plural  of  these  words  be  required,  as  they  are  not 
of  German  origin,  nor  sufficiently  germanized,  it  it 
made  in  a  peculiar  manner,  namely,  by  the  letter  t, 
Alimat,  @0ptya$#    The  same  remark  applies  t#  French 
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words,  ending  in  ier  and  eur,  when  they  are  used  in 
German  composition. 

^.  iDer  Stttl,  a  familiar  appellation  for  a  man,  an* 
sw^j-ing  to  the  English  fellow,  is  referred  to  this  declen- 
sion :    viz.  singular  nom.  bet  SttA,  gen.  be$  JfcerlS,  dat 

tetn  ,Rerl,  ace.  ben  Jterl ;  plur.  nom.  bie  Jterf,  gen.  ber 

$*Tlf  dat  ben  Stcxln,  ace.  bie  Jtcrl.    It  has  been  con- 
tracted from  Jterel ;  for  so  it  is,  to  this  day,  spoken  in 

^w  German ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  belonging  to  the 

^cond  declension. 

4.  The  following,  in  the  plural  number,  change  the 

bowels  a*  0,  u,  into  the  diphthongs  &,  6,  u.     (a)  Some 

which  end  in  el:  ber  3fyfel,  the  apple  ;  bet  ^ommet  a 

castrated  sheep ;  ber  4>ant>el,  an  affair,  a  concern ;  bet 

Mangel,  the  deficiency;  ber  SRantel,  the  mantle;  bet 

3tabel»  the  navel ;  ber  ©attel,  the  saddle ;  bev  Sfcfynabel, 

the  beak ;  ber  SBoget,  the  bird,  (b)  Some  which  end 
in  en :  ber  gaben,  the  thread ;  ber  ©raben,  the  ditch ; 
ber  ®arten,  the  garden ;  ber  £afen*  the  haven,  harbour; 
'ber  2aben>  the  shop  (but  when  it  means  the  shutter  of  a 
window,  the  vowel  is  not  altered),  (c)  Some  which  end 
in  er:  ber  Jfcfer,  a  field,  or  an  acre;  ber  jammer,  the 
hammer;  ber  9>ad)ter,  the  farmer,  (though  this  word  if 
also  written,  in  the  singular,  fyafyttt) ;  bet  ©d)tt>agct,  the 
lister's  husband,  the  brother-in-law ;  ber  Stater,  the  ft* 
ther ;  ber  Sruber,  the  brother.     These   have  in  the 

plural,  ©attel,  836gcl,  ©drten,  SJriiber,  &c. 

5.  All  diminutives,  belong  to  this  declension.*— 
Any  substantive  may  be  formed  into  a  diminutive,  by  the 
termination  chm  being  added :  for  instance,  ba8  £&€•* 
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c^en,  bad  SJtubetcfyen,  from  33atet,  33tubet«  The  vow- 
els a,  O,  U,  and  the  diphthong  an,  are,  generally,  con- 
verted into  a,  5,  ft,  du,  as  appears  from  the  examples, 
just  mentioned.  Thus  bad  ©Sfytwfyen,  from  ©ofylt,  the 
son ;  bad  a3dumd)en,  from  bet  33aum,  the  tree.  In  the 
Upper  German  idiom,  the  syllable  lein  serves  for  the 
purpose  of  making  diminutives:  as,  bad  SRdtmlein,  from 
bet  SRarin,  the  man ;  bad  gtdulem,  from  tie  Statu  the 
woman ;  bad  SSucfylem,  from  bad  Sud),  the  book.  In 
the  High  German,  chen  predominates:  yet  lein  is 
adopted,  when  the  other  appears  too  colloquial;  for 
example,  in  poetry.  It  also  remains  in  particular  words : 
as,  bad  §tdlrtein,  which  is  the  title  of  a  young  lady  of 
noble  extraction ;  bad  SRlttfylein,  denoting  a  revengeful 
disposition ;  bad  23fcd)lctn,  a  book  of  small  compass. — 
When  a  word,  ending  in  e,  el,  en,  is  to  receive  the  dimi- 
nutive termination  of  lein,  the  letters  e,  en,  and  /,  are 
commonly  left  out :  as,  bad  £ndMein,  from  bet  Jtnabe, 
the  boy ;  bad  JEu$etn,  from  bet  Jtucfyen,  the  cake ;  bad 
Gngelein,  from  bet  Sngel,  the  angel.  If  it  be  required 
to  transform  a  word,  ending  in  ch,  or  g,  into  a  diminu- 
tive  with  chen,  the  syllable  el  must  be  inserted :  as,  bod 

'  JB&$dd)en,  bad  3tf  njjeldjen,  from  bad  2$u$,  the  book, 

tot  Sting,  the  ring.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  con- 
currence of  the  same,  or  similar  letters.  On  that  ac- 
count, it  is  better  to  say  ©eeleleitt,  than  ©eelletn,  from 

bie  @>eete.  the  soul ;  ©djjndllelein,  than  ©cfyndllein,  from 

tie  ©cfynatte,  the  buckle ;  though,  in  these  instances, 
chen  should  Jje  preferred,  ©eeldjett,  @d)ndUd)en.— All 
.  diminutives  are  of  the  neuter  gender,  as  has  been  stated 
before.  Tfieir  original  signification  is  that  of  littleness, 
which  is  differently  modified,  assuming,  in  the  object, 
sometimes  the  idea  of  prettiness,  sometimes  that  of 
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snuriloess  only,  and  also,  occasionally,  that  of  ridicule 
and  contempt ;  and  in  the  person  speaking,  or  writing, 
frequently  that  of  fondness,  or  flattery. 

6.  Some  words  of  the  second  declension,  take  their 
plural  number  from  the  third  :  as,  ber  Staler,  a  Bava- 
rian; bet  Stauer,  the  peasant;  ber  ftontoffel,  the  slip- 
per; bet  ©tacfyel,  the  sting ;  ber  SSettcr,  a  male  relation, 
a  cousin ;  bad  2f  U<je,  the  eye ;  bad  Gnbe,  the  end :  pL 

Stotern,  Sauern,  ftontoffeln,  ©tadjeln,  SSettero,  Buflen. 

6nberu  It  would  be  no  great  offence  against  the  lan- 
guage, if  they  were  altogether,  both  in  the  singular,  and 
plural,  consigned  to  the  third  declension. 


THIED  DECLENSION, 

Containing  all  the  masculines,  ending  in  e  and  st  (of 
more  than  one  syllable);  some  other  words  of  the  same 
gender,  but  different  terminations ;  and  one  neuter,  bad 

4>etj. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  jDer  Jtnabe,  the  boy  N.  ©te  jtnaben,  the  boys 
Geo.  ©ed  Jtnaben,  of       G.  ©er  tfnaben,  of 
Dat.  £em  Jtnaben,  to       D.  ©en  ,ftnaben,  to 
Ace.  ©en  Jtnaben,  the  boy.  A.  ©ie  Jtnaben,  the  boys. 

Nom.  ©er  £err,  the  lord,  N.  ©ie  |>errn,  the  masters 
or  master 

Geo.  ©ed  #errn,  of         G.  ©er  #errn,  of 
Dat.  ©em  $errn,  to         D.  ©en  #errn,  to 

Ace.  ©en#errn,the  roaster. A.  ©fe  ^ernt,  the  matters. 
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Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  ©er.Snfantrifl,  the  N.  ©te  Snfantrtjien,   the 

foot  soldier  foot  soldiers 

Gen.  ©e$  Snfantrijten,  of  G.  ©er  Snfantrtjien,  of 
Dat.  ©em  Snfantrijien,  to  D.  ©en  Snfantriften,  to 
Ace.  ©en  Snfantrijlen,  the  A.  ©te  Snfantriften,  the 

foot  soldier.  foot  soldiers. 

•  * 

Nom.  ©a$  $erj,  the  heart  N.  ©te  ^etjen,  the  hearts 
Gen.  ©e$  ^erjen,  of        G.  ©er  £erjen,  of 
Dat.  ©em  4>etien,  to        D.  ©en  |>erjen,  to 

Ace.  ©a§  £erj*,  the  heart.  A.  ©ie  #erjett,  the  hearts. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  genitive  case  singular  is  sometimes  formed  ia 
ais.  This  may  be  done,  when  it  is  placed  before  the 
word,  by  which  it  is  governed :  as,  be$  £noben$  Stater; 
the  boy's  father,  instead  of  bet  SSater  be$  &na(en,  the 
father  of  the  boy ;  be$  ,ftnaben$  tyalben,  on  account  of 
the  boy,  where  the  preposition  fyalben  stands  after  its 
case :  and  it  should  always  be  done,  when  the  genitive 
is  not  indicated  by  the  article :  as,  £etjen§  ©lite,  good- 
ness of  heart.  But  to  admit  that  additional,  $  without 
a  peculiar  motive,  is  inaccurate.  In  the  following 
words,  however,  it  is  authorized  by  the  best  gramma** 

riansf:  ber  Jjrtebe,  peace ;  ber  gunfe,  the  spark;   ber 

•  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  languages,  which  vary  the 
terminations,  in  declension,  the  accusative  case  of  the  neu- 
ters is  like  the  nominative. — 5) a 5  $erj  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  £eqe,  not  only  in  provincial  idiom,  but  also  in 
writing,  tor  instance,  in  poetry.  The  prevailing  usage,  to 
which  we  are  compelled  to  submit,  rejects  the  final  e. 

f  Adelung  is  one  of  them. 
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Sufflapfc  the  footstep;  bet  ©ebanfe,  the  thought;  bet 
Slaufe,  the  faith,  the  belief;  tar  £aufe,  the  crowd; 
ba  jtartfc,  the  carp ;  betftomfe  the  name;  bet  Some, 
tbe  seed;  bet@$abe,  the  hart,  injury,  damage;  bet 
SBBillc,  the  will :  of  which  the  reason  eeeou  to  be,  thai 
these  words  may  likewise,  in  the  nominative  case  sin- 
gular, be  expressed  by  grieben,  gunfen,  %u$ftapftn, 
©cbanleti,  (Stauben,  ^wufen,  Jtatpfetv  Stamen,  ©amen, 

@^aben,  SBtUeit,  and  referred  to  the  second  declension, 
io  which  9  is  the  necessary  characteristic*:  of  the  geni- 
tive*. But  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  #  is, 
in  those  words,  frequently  omitted. — The  letter  e,  after 

r,  is  usually  left  out ;  as,  bed  $ertn,  for  $erren  •  bet) 
Carbarn,  for  JBarbaretu 

2.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  masculines,  ending  in  e 
^od  «t,  fall  under  this  declension,  if  they  be  of  more 
than  one  syllable.  Therefore,  monosyllables,  as  bet  Stye*, 
the  tea ;  bet  3wifc  discord,  are  not  of  that  description. 
'Vet  bet  Srjtifi,  the  christian,  and  bet  glttfi,  the  prince, 
^re  included:  but  these  may,  originally,  have  been 
{£$tiffc,  %htftt ;  and  thus  have  lain  within  the  rule,  ©et 
<5ee,  the  lake,  is  in  the  singular  of  the  fourth,  and  m  the 
pkral  of  the  third  declension. 

3.  To  the  third  declension  belong  the  following  words : 
^etTftmocat,  the  advocate ;  bet  Xtftyttect,  the  architect ; 
%et  JBotbttt,  the  barbarian ;  bet  SSaftltf t,  the  basilisk ; 
feet  Sat,  the  bear;  bet  &$et),  a  Turkish  governour;  bet 

• 

*  One  of  these  words,  betf  ©cfcaben,  sometimes  beam 
another  mark  of  the  second  declension,  namely,  that  it  la> 
io  the  plural,  expressed  by  ©c&iben.  Thus  it  is  used  by 
Wieland,  Agathon,  Vol.  II,  p.  259,  Leipzig,  1794,  8vo. 
That  change,  of  a  into  j,  belongs  decidedly  to  the  second' 
declension,  and  not  to  the  third. 

N  3 
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S3nmtt,the  well,  (also JBrunnett,  after  the  second);  bet 
S3ud)(tab,  the  letter,  or  character,  of  the  alphabet ;  bet 
CEabett,  a  cadet,  young  soldier ;  ber  (Samerab,  the  com- 
rade ;  bet  (Sanbibat,  the  candidate ;  bet  Gatfyolt?,  the 
Roman  catholick ;  bet  (Sfyrifi,  the  christian ;  bet  &iltlt, 
the  client ;  bet  CSorrefponbent,  the  correspondent ;  ber 
Accent,  the  teacher;  ber  Quart,  a  species  of  coin;  bet 
6(epf)ant,  the  elephant;  ber  %t%  the  rock,  (also  bet 
$elfen,  second  declension) ;  ber  §Ut  jl,  the  prince  (before 
mentioned) ;  ber  ©etf,  a  ridiculous  mau ;  ber  ®enof ,  the 
associate,  partner ;  ber  ®efdl,  I  he  associate,  journeyman  ; 
ber  ®raf,  the  count ;  ber  ^agefloi^  a  bachelor,  an  tin-* 
married  man;  ber.£aUmf,  the  scoundrel;  b*r  ^eiburf, 
a  sort  of  footman  ;  ber  $elb,  the  hero ;  ber  Sr>tXX,  the 
lord,  or  master ;  ber  $irt,  the  herdsman ;  ber  <£>ufar, 
the  hussar ;  ber  Sanitfcfyar,  the  janizary ;  ber  Sfofaf ,  the 
inmate ;  ber  2Renfcfy,  man,  a  human  being ;  (ba$  9Renfd% 
an  abject  female,  is  of  the  fourth) ;  ber  SRofyr,  the 
moor,- or  negro;  ber  SRonardj,  the  monarch ;  ber  Starr, 
the  fool ;  ber  SDdjS,  the  ox ;  ber  ^aragrapf),  the  para- 
graph ;  ber  ftotrfard),  the  patriarch  ;  ber  SPfriem,  the 
awl,  (also  ber  ^friemen,  second) ;  ber  yfyilofopfy*  the  phi- 
losopher; ber  §>oet,  the  poet;  ber  f)otentat,  the  poten- 
tate ;  ber  -^rdjtbent,  the  president ;  ber  f)ralat,  the  pre- 
late; ber  SPritlJ,  the  prince ;  ber  3>falm,  the  psalm;  ber 
€>d)enf,  the  cup-bearer,  butler,  publican,  (also  after  the 
fourth) ;  ber  ©djmerj,  the  pain,  (more  commonly  after 
the  fourth);  ber  ©tf)6p$,  the  dunce,  (also  after  the 
fourth) ;  ber  ©olbat,  the  soldier ;  bet  ©tubent,  the  stu- 
dent; ber  ©uperintenbent,  a  superintendent,  or  superior 
clergyman;  berSEfjor,  a  silly  person;  ber  SEropf,  a  sim- 
pleton, (to  be  distinguished  from  ber  Xropf,  of  the  fourth 
declension,  which  signifies  a  drop);   berStyrantW  the 
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tyrant ;  bet  JJorfflfyr,  the  ancestor  ;  ber  ^odt  any  thing 
pointed,  and  projecting.  Add  some  derivatives,  ending 
in  it :  as,  ber  Jtbamit,  a  descendant  of  Adam ;  ber3efuitf 
a  Jesuite ;  bet  <£>uffit,  ore.  Also  the  appellatives  of 
some  nations;  such  as  bet  £almucf,  ber  £ofacf,  ber 
SttoaU  ber  Stolabar*  ber  Ufyton,  &c*. 

4.  Of  some  words  the  nominative  singular  is  not  suf- 
ficiently fixed  to  determine  the  declension,  to  which  they 
are  to  belong :  for,  according  to  the  ending  of  that  case, 
the  declension  most  vary.  If,  for  example,  you  say,  ber 
Srttmten,  the  well,  this  word  comes  under  the  second 
declension ;  if  ber  33rimn,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
third.  Thus  ber  &aumett,  the  thumb,  second  decl.  ber 
£aum,  third ;  ber  Self  en,  the  rock,  second,  ber  gels, 
third. 

5.  The  third  declension  lends  the  plural  number  to 

*  Many  of  the  words,  above  enumerated,  would  bear  an 
«,  at  the  end,  without  shocking  the  ear,  and  are  even  heard 
so.  in  provincial  dialects :  such  as,  2Mre,  Srunne,  29udfJ* 
f?ae>e,  (Sctmerabe,  (Sanbibate,  Gtat&olife,  2>ucate,  (Slepbante, 
©enoffe,  ©efette,  £arunfe,  geibucfe,  £trte,  3nf«ffe,  *Wo» 
narefce,  Sfcarre,  Dcbfe,  potentate,  ^rJfibcnte,  ©c&enre,  <StU 
bate,  @tubente,  S^cfe:  thus  ^bamite,  3efuitc;  and  far- 
ther tfalrauct^Jtofacee,  Jtroate,Ublane.  With  thee, at  the 
end,  they  would,  at  once,  fall  under  the  rule  of  this  declern 
sion :  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  such,  at  first,  was 
their  characteristic^.  But  the  rougher  idiom  of  the  Up- 
per German,  as  it  prevailed,  took  away  this  softening  vowel. 
Had  that  been  left,  the  rule  of  this  declension  wou]d  have 
been  so  absolutely  established,  that  there  almost  would  not 
have  been  an  exception.  It  simply  would  have  been  this : 
"  To  the  third  declension  belong  all  the  masculines  ending 
in  e,  of  two,  or  more,  syllables.  For  even  the  words  now 
ending  in  st,  would  have  had  the  e:  and  bai  $erg  would 
have  been  ba$  £erje.  From  this  it  will  appear,  how  truly 
the  principle  of  this  declension  has  been  ascertained,  in  our 
system. 
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some  nouns  of  the  second,  which  have  been  before 
mentioned;  and  likewise  to  some  of  the  fourth,  of 
which  see  below. 

6.  One  masculine  in  e  does  not  follow  this,  but  the 
second  declension,  namely,  bet  &dfe,  the  cheese,  gen* 

be$  JtdfeS,  &c    Plur.  We  JJdfe,  dat.  ben  JCdfen,  &c 

But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  is  also  written 
3t&§,  in  which  shape  it  would  belong  to  the  fourth  de- 
clension, without,  any  where,  occasioning  an  exception. 
There  is  likewise  a  word  in  at,  which  deserts  this  declen- 
sion, and  follows  the  fourth,  viz.  ber^toUajt,  the  palace; 

gen.  be*  tyaUafkti,  pi.  bie  $aUdjte,  &c 

7.  The  final  e  of  the  uom.  case  sing,  is  now  and  then 
omitted,  in  words  of  this  declension,  where  it  ought  to 
be  put ;  and  poets  sometimes  use'  the  liberty  of  cutting 
off  the  termination  en,  in  other  cases:   as,  bem  4?elb, 

bemgeB,  ben  gurfl,  for  bem  #elben,  gelfen,  gurjtetu— 

But  this  is  rather  to  be  pardoned,  than  to  be  imitated. 


FOURTH   DECLENSION, 

Comprehending  all   those  masculines,    and  neuters, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  two  foregoing  declensions. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular.  Plural,  in  e. 

Nom.  £>et  Sifty,  the  table  N.  £>ie  $if$e,  the  tables  ' 

Gen.  £)e$  StftyeS,  of  G.  £>er  Stfdje,  of 

Dat  2)em  SSifdje,  to  D.  ©en  Sifcr/en,  to 

Ace.  £)ett  Xi)&),  the  table.  A.  £)ie  £ifd)e,  the  tables. 
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Singular.  Plural  iu  er. 

Norn.  ©*$  S3ud),  the  book  N.  £)ie  23u*er,  the  books 
Gen.   3>e$  JBudjeS,  of       G.  25cr  SSucfar,  of 
Dat.    2>em  »u$e,  to        D.  Tm  S5i:d)cm,  to 
Ace.    £x&  ®ud>,  the  book.A.  ©ie  S3itrtcr,  the  books. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

i 

1 .  The  genitive  case  singular  is  sometimes  made,  by 
adding  merely  s,  instead  of  es,  to  the  nominative;  and 
in  the  dative,  the  termination  e  is  omitted,  as  bc$  33ud)$, 
bent  Slid)*  These  abridgments,  however,  are  not  to  be 
approved,  unless  when  founded  upon  some  reason.  The 
metre  of  a  verse,  or  the  rhythm  of  an  oratorical  sen* 
tence,  may,  for  example,  justify  them.  Iu  some  in- 
stances,  the  application  of  this  license  would  be  intole- 
rable, as  in  ©efefee,  for  ©efefceS ;  $lag*,  for  $iafee$  ; 
$ifd#,  for  £ifd)e6.— Of  ©ott,  God,  denoting  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  genitive  is  hardly  ever  found  otherwise, 
than  ©otted,  and  the  dative  ©ott :  but  when  it  signifies 
a  heathen  deity,  or  an  idol,  it  may  be  @ott$,  in  the  geni* 
tive,  and  Qfottt,  in  the  dative.  Words  ending  in  er  and 
or,  and  some  in  am,  are  generally  used  without  thee: 
as,  bet  9kd)bar,  the  neighbour,  gen.  be$  SRadjbati,  dat. 
tern  SRa^bar ;  bet  Rafter,  the  priest,  gen.  be*  $Pajtor$, 

dat  bem  ftojiot;  ber  JBtdlttigam,  the  bridegroom,  gen. 

t>e$  Srdutigam*,  dat.  bem  fBrdutigam ;  ber  ©eljotfam, 
obedience,  gen.  bed  ©efyorfanrt,  dat.  bem  ©efyorfam* 

2.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  nouns,  which  form 
their  plural  in  er.  (a.)  Of  the  masculine  gender:  bet 
@ott,  a  god,  a  heathen  idol ;  ©eiji,  £unb$fott,  3rr* 
tfcron,  8et6, SKaim,  Stanb,  SReia>tyum,  Sormunb,  2Balb, 
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(b.)  Of  the  neuter  gender :  ba§  2Ca$,  (plur.  2Cefet),  2(1* 

tettyum,  2Cmt ,  Xugenlteb,  S3ab,  Silt),  SMStyum,  SBIatt, 
SBtet,  2$ud),  Dad),  £)orf,  grjbisrtmm,  @9,  gad),  gafi, 
gelb,  gutjlentyum,  ©etb,  ©emadj),  ©emuty,  ©efeenft, 
©efcfylecfyt,  ©laS,  ©Ueb,  ©rab,  ®t*$,  ©ut,  £auj>t, 
Qav&i  ^etjogfyum,  #olj,  #ofpttal,  .gm&tt,  Mb,  Jfcmb, 
Jtletb,  ^raut,  gamm,  gtdjt,  £ieb,  godj,  SRaut,  ba3 
SRenjty,  (a  bad  woman),  SReji,  $fanb,  Slab,  JRegiment, 

ba§  ©(fytlb,  (the  sign  of  an  inn),  ©ctyfoj* ,  ©cfywett,  ©pi* 

tat,  Xljal,  SBolf ,  SBammS,  3Beib.    ®a$  5Kat)t,  the  act  of 

taking  food,  the  meal,  and  its  compound,  ba§  ©ajhttafyl, 
the  banquet;  likewise  ba$$fta%  the  mark,  sign,  with  the 

compounds,  2)enfma$,  ©rabma^l,  SRerf mafyl,  have  the 

plural  commonly  in  er,  but  also  in  e.  £)er  ©ttattdj,  and 
ba$  ©ebet,  are  sometimes  used  with  the  plur.  in  er,  as 
©trducfyer,  ©ebctet;  but  this  is  improper. 

3.  All  those,  which  have  er  in  the  plural,  change  the 
vowels  a,  C,  it,  ahithe  diphthong  au,  in  the  same  num- 
ber, into  a,  5,  u,  <5u:  as,  SRatra,  pl.SKdnnet;  &><$,  pi. 
Sooner;  ©ltd),  pi.  SSud^t;  4>au6,  pi.  #aufet*  And  of 
those  in  e,   the  following  transform  them:  (a.)  Mas* 

culines:  bet  %al,  pl.Xeie;  bet  TCbt,  pi.  bte  TUbtt;  bet 
2Cbbtucf,  pi.  bie  Bbbrutfe;  bet  Wtat,  pi.  bte  3Ctdte ; 
moreover,  2Cnfang,  2fattag,  Jftjt,  JCfit,  TCufttag,  BuS* 
btucf ,  2Cu§gang,  2$ad),  fiaig,  iBall,  fiianb,  (the  volume 
of  a  book);  JBatt,  fl3ag,  JBaud),  fiaust,  £Jif$0f,  SBUxf, 
SSodf ,  SBtanb,  SStaud},  fiSnta),  ®uf$,  Ganal,  pLgandle ; 
Gapeilan,  pi.  gapelldne,  (Satbinal,  pi.  (Earbindle ;  Gafiel* 
Ian,  pi.  GajieHdne;  jS&otal,  2)amm,  Sampf,  Storm, 
2>f  ebjkfci,  £)unji,  ©nbtudP,  ©nfluf ,  ©nganfl,  (Sitmmtf, 
W,  S«fcal,  gto&,  %l\x&),  gtug,  gUtf,  gtofd),  gud>$, 
% unb,  gup,  ©ang,  ©afl,  ©aul,  ©ebraud),  ®etu$,  ©e* 
fang,  ©tunb,  ©up,  #afcn,  #al$,  £of,  $ut,  &$n, 
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(a  boat),  &ampf,  St  ax  ft,  Jtauf,  Staufy,  £lang,  Jtfog,  Jtlofe, 
JCnopf,  tfocfy,  itopf,  £i>rb,  Jfcampf,  Jtranj/ Jlropf,  Jtrug, 
*u£,  Safe,  Sauf,  SRarf  t,  SWarfa,  aRarf^aH,  pi.  gRar* 
fd^dOe;  3Rorajl,  pi.  SRordfle;  SRac&faufr  9iapf,  $allajt, 
pi.  $aO<ijte ;  ftopjt,  $ajtpr,  pi.  $aft6re,  $a£,  ^flocT^ 
fJflug,  $ia6,  $ocal,  pi.  locale ;  ^ropjt,  $uff,  Stanft, 
8tanf,  Slaty,  Staum,  JRaufd),  JRorf,  JRumpf,  ©aal,  pi. 
©ale ;  ©atf ,  ©aft,  ©arg,  ©afe,  ©awn,  @<&ad)t,  ©d^aft, 
©cfcalf,  ©cfcall,  ©cjjafe,  ©d)aum,  ©<#af  (the  temple  of 
the  head),©$lag,  ©d)(aud),  ©c$unb,  ©<$uf ,  ©dpnau*, 
©#oof,  pi;  ©d$ge ;  ©cifyo^f,  ©cfyranl,  ©djurj,  ©d)trf , 
©djwamrn,  @dt>roan,  ©cfywanf,  ©cfywanj,  ©$warm, 
©ctynmng,  ©cfamr,  ©eibjlfd&uf*,  ©otyn,  ©pap,  @pru$, 
©jmmg,  ©purib,  ©tab,  ©tali;  ®tamm,  ©tanb,  ©tocf, 
©tor$,  ©tog,  ©trang,  ©trau#,  ©ttaufj,  ©trom, 
©trumpf,  ©ta&l,  ©turm,  ©turj,  ©umpf,  2anj,  SK&urm, 
Son  (the  tone),  Sopf/  Xranf ,  Sraum,  Strog,  $rumpf, 
Umfianb,  SSogt,  Coring,  83orrat&,  83orfdj>lag,  83orf$uf , 
SSortrag,  »or»anb, .  2Bail,  SSanfi,  SQBcinftarf,  SBolf, 
2Bul|t,  SBunfty,  SBurf,  Storm,  3atyn,  &awxi,  3atm, 

.  3oE(toU),  3opf,  3ug/  3wtianb,3wang*    (b.)  Neuters: 

ba$  Brfenat,  pi.  Me  Wendle;  baSflSoot,  p!.  biea36te, 
(but  also  bie  ffioote) ;  ba6  Gtyor,  pi.  bie  Sfyire;  ba$  gtof, 
-  pi.  bie  gliffe* 

4.  Several  nouns  of  this  declension  borrow  the  plural 
number  from  Jhe  third.  They  are:  ber  2Cffect,  the 
affection  of  the  mind,  passion,  pi.  bie  2Cffecten ;  bet  2Cfc 
pert,  the  aspect,  pi.  bie  2Cfpecten :  ber  25iamant  (or  ©e- 
rnant,)  the  diamond,  pi.  bie  25iamanten;  bag  Snfect, 

the  insect,  pi.  bie  Snfecten ;  bad  getb,  suffering,  mis- 
fortunes, [pi.  bie  geiben;  berSRacfybar,  the  neighbour, 
pi.  bie  9la#arn ;  bad  £)fyr,  the  ear,  pi.  bie  Styren ; 
bet  £LueU,  the  source,  pi.  bie  Cuellen ;  ber  ©$merj, 

<3> 
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the  pain,  pi.  Me  ©cfymerjen ;  ber  ©ee,  the  lake,  pk 
t>te  ©een ;  ber  ©pom,  the  spur,  pi.  bie  ©pornen ;  bet 
i&taat,  the  state,  pi.  bie  ©tauten ;  ber  ©tra^l,  the  ray 

or  beam,  pi.  bie  ©tral)leh ;  (but  its  compounds  have 
the  regular  plural  in*  e :  for  example,  ber  Dretyjtafyl, 
gfinf jirafyl,  ©ecfyft (hra^I,  terms  of  mineralogy) ;  ber  Un> 

gar,  the  Hungarian,  pi.  bie  Ungarn;  ber  Untertfyan,  the 
subject  of  a  sovereign,  pi.  bie  Untertfyanen ;  ber  3ie** 

ratty,  the  ornament,  pi.  bie  SttttatfyttU 

5.  Some  receive  different  terminations,  in  the  plural, 
according  to  a  difference  in  signification,     (a.)  E  and  en : 

25aS  S5ett,  the  bed,  pi.  bie  SBette,  the  beds— bie  35etten, 

the  parts  composing  the  inside  of  a  bed,  the  bedding ; 
baft©tucf,  the  piece,  plur.  bie  ©tttcfe,  (sometimes,  but 
improperly,  ©tucfer),  pieces-rbie  ©ttttfen,  (but  also 
©twcfe),  pieces  of  artillery,  (b.)  E,  en,  and  er:  ©aft 
IBanb,  the  bond,  ligament,  ribbon,  pi.  bie  35anbe,  (San* 
ben?)  the  bonds,  fetters— bie  SBdnber,  the  ribbons;  baft 
Ding,  the  thing,  pi.  bie  Singe,  the  things,  in  a  general 
4ens«— bie  Dinger,  individual  things ;  fcer  Dorn,  the 
thorn,  pi.  bie  Domett,  the  thorns  in  general— bie  D6rc= 
ner,  the  single  thorns,  the  prickles;  baft  ®eftd)t,  the 
sight,  the  vision,  the  race,  pi.  bie  ©eftcfyte,  the  visions, 
the  sights— bie  ©eftcfyter,  the  faces ;  baft  #orn,  the  born, 
pi.  bie  «f)ome,  species,  or  kinds,  of  that  substance— bie 
«£)6rner,  individual  horns ;  bflft  &mb,  the  land,  or  coun- 
try, pi.  bie  fcanbe,  territory,  dominions— bie  gdnber, 
individual  countries ;  ber  £)rt,  the  place,  pL  bie  JDrte, 
places,  in  a  general  sense,  also  passages  from  books — bie 
Setter,  individual  places ;  ber  ©tafyl,  the  steel,  pi.  bie 
©tafyle,  kinds  of  steel— bie  ©tdtyler,  certain  instruments, 
made  of  steel ;  baft  Xltti?,  the  cloth,  pi.  SSucfye,  kinds  of 
cloth— Me  SSfitfyer,  parts  of  dress  such  as  neckcloths; 


*> 
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bag  SBott,  the  word,  pi.  bte  SBotte,  words  in  general,  in 
Latin  wr*g,  dicta,  Fr.  paroles— bit  2B6ttet,  words  of 
the  vocabulary,  Latin  vocabula,  dictiones,  Fr.  mots. 

6.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  declensions,  some  words 
are  to  be  met  with,  that  are  only  used  in  one  number, 
either  singular,  or  plural :  of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  in  the  additional  remarks. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  SUBSTANTIVES. 

I.  Most  of  the  nouns  substantive  have  both  numbers, ' 
the  singular  as  well  as  the  pluraL  But  there  ate  some, 
which  from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  or  from  the 
peculiar  usage  of  the  German  tongue,  occur  only  in 
one  number.  Few  of  them  want  the  singular,  the 
greater  portion  is  deficient  in  the  plural. 

Those  which  have  no  plural,  are  partly  such  as  are 
deprived  of  it,  both'  in  English  aud  German,  and  partly 
such  as  are  without  it,  in  German  alone. 

A.  Those  which  take  the  plural  number  neither  in 
the  English,  nor  in  the  German  language,  are : 

1.  The  names  of  certain  material  substances,  and 
some  other  words  of  a  particular  description.  For  ex- 
ample: ba8  ©olb,  gold;  ©fiber,  silver;  ©fen,  iron; 
ittlpfet,  copper ;  3inn,  tin;  33let>,  lead;  ba* ©fettbeitt, 
ivory ;  Me  (Stbe,  earth ;  bet  Xf)On,  the  clay ;  bet  ©taub, 
dust ;  baS  £ot$,  wood ;  ba$  gleifct>,  flesh ;  bet  ©petf, 
bacon ;  ba$  ©cfymalj,  lard  ;  bet  %al$,  tallow ;  ba$  SJtatf, 
the  marrow ;  ba§  Witty,  meal,  flour ;  ba§  SRftlj,  malt  ? 

ba$  ©etteibe,  corn;  bie  SJuttet,  butter;  bie  2Rttty> 
milk;  ba§  #onig,  honey ;  ba$  3Bacfy8,  wax;  bet  ©pet* 
cfyel,  spittle ;  bet  9JH  ji,  dung ;  bet  Stuf*,  soot ;  bet  Stoft, 

rust ;  be*  ©dpamm,  mire ;  bet  ©djtmmel,  mould ;  bet 

o 
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©dpmtfe,  dirt ;  ber  ©cfynee,  the  snow ;  ber  9tegen,  the 

bhr  ;  ber  ^mgel,  hail.  —  Of  some  the  plural  may  be 
used  technically,  to  denote  the  species :  as;  bit  ©tben, 

©tlber,  Jtupfer,  3\mi,  SBle^e,  #6ljer,  &c  the  earths, 

silvers,  coppers,  tins,  leads,  woods,  t.  e.  the  species, 
or  kinds,  of  earth,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  wood. 

'2.  General  and  abstract  terms,  such  as  r  bet  Stvfym, 
the  glory ;  bet  9taub,  pillage ;  bie   f&tutt,  booty ;  ber 

f)6bel,  the  populace ;  ba6  2$iefy,  the  cattle ;  ber  Dufe, 

dress,  finery  ;  We  Seriumft,  human  reason ;  bet  SBBillc, 
the   will ;   bie  ©tdrfe,  strength  ;  bie  #ife*/    heat ;    bie 

Sftirme,  warmth ;  We  Staltz,  the  cold ;  ber  ©e&orfam, 

obedience ;  bie  ©ettWtlt,  force,  violence ;  bie  Wlbty, 
trouble ;  ber  ®etfe,  avarice ;  ber  9leib,  envy ;  ber  ©tolj, 
pride ;  ber  4?0(|)mut&,  haughtiness ;  bie  2(rmut&,  po- 
verty; bie  3ugenb,  youth;  baS  2Clter,  old  age;  ber 
#U9ger,  hunger ;  ber  £>urfi,  thirst ;  ber  ©cfyfof,  sleep ; 
baS  ®ludt,  luck,  bappiuess;  ber 3orn,  anger;  ber@fer, 

seal;  bieSUe,  haste;  bergleijl,  industry. 

B.  Such  as  admit  the  plural  in  English,  but  not  in 
German. 

1.  The  following  words  :  ber  Statf),  the  council,  also 
counsel,  advice ;  ber  ©anf ,  thanks ;  ber  83etfhnb,  the 
understanding ;  ber  &>fyn,  the  reward ;  ber  Summer, 
sorrow;  ber  Sammer,  affliction,  misery;  ber  3Runb, 
the  mouth ;  ber  ©anb,  the  sand ;  bie  ©tmjl,  the  favour ; 

bie  8iebe,  the  love ;  bie  Surest,  the  fear ;  ba*  Sob/  the 

praise;  berSRorb,  the  murder;  ber  $abel/  reprehen- 
sion, blame;  ber  3n?ang,  the  constraint;  bad  Sebetl, 
the  life;  ber  Sob,  death  ;  ba£  Unglucf,  the  misfortune; 
btr  Qant,  the  quarrel;  ber  ©treit,  the  contest;  bU2Cn* 
fcfitft,  the  arrival ;  bie  $lud)t,  the  flight,  escape ;  ber 
tytfong,  the  beginning;  ba$  ©nbe,  the  end,  or  con- 
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elusion ;  bet  Cmpfattg,  the  receipt,  the  act  of  receiving; 
bet  Untetrid)f,  instruction ;  bad  (Semurmel,  the  mur- 
muring; berUrlaub/  leave,  permission ;  ber  @emt$ ,  the 
enjoyment.  —  If  the  plural  be  required,  it  must  be 
supplied  by  a  synonymous  word.  For  instance,  bet 
Slaty,  the,  advice,  counsel,  pi.  bie  Stattfcfytfge,  from  bet 
Otfttyfctytog,  the  advice;  ber  Statf),  the  council,  pi.  bie 

3tot&d*erfammJtmgen,  from  bte  JRat^erfammlung,  the 

meeting,  or  assembly,  of  a  council ;  bet  ©attf  /  pi.  We 

Jtonlfagimgen,  from  bteStonffagung;  berSotyn,  reward, 
pi.  SJelo&mmgen,  from  bie  JBelotyhung,  the  reward ;  ber 

SfRimb,  the  mouth,  if  the  organ  of  speech  be  meant,  pi. 
bie  3utt9ctt,  the  tongues,  from  bie  3«nge ;  if  the  instru- 
ment of  eating,  bie  $Rauier,  from  bad  SRaul,  the  mouth  ; 
bad  ft*/  praise,  pi.  bie  8obederli)ebtmgen,  the  praises,  from 
bie  Sobederfyebtrng,  or  bie  gobreben,  from  bie  Sobrebe ; 
toerXob,  death,  pi.  bie  SKobedfdlle,  dtaths,  from  berSEo* 
bedfoH,  the  event  of  death,  or  bie  SEobedarten,  from  bie 

SSobedart,  the  manner  of  dyiBg,  the  kind  of  death ;  ber 

3<mf,  quarrel,  pi.  bie  SanUxtytn,  from  3<ntfere»,  the 
quarrel;  berStrett,  the  contention,  pi.  bie  Streitigfti* 
ten,  from  bie  ©treitiflfeit,  the  contest;  badUtlglutf,  the 

misfortune,  pi.  bie  Ungtucfdfdlle,  from  ber  UnglutfdfaU ; 
ber  Unterricfyt,  instruction,  pi.  bie  Unterweifuitgen,  from 
bie  Unterweifung,  the  instruction,  or  bie  SSeletyrungen, 
from  bie  85elef)rung,  the  information  ;  ber  Urtaufc, 
permission,  pi.  bie  (griaubmffe,  from  bie  (Srlaubnif ,  the 

permission. 

1 

2.  Some  names  of  plants :  as,  ber  SCofy,  the  cabbage ; 

ber  #afer,  the  oats ;  ber  ^opfen,  hops ;  bad  @d>ilf,  the 

reed ;  bie  Jtreffe,  cresses.  Some  are  likewise  unusual 
in  English ;  viz.  ber  £lee,  clover ;  ber  JtnobteU^,  the 
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gar  lick;  bet  ©parget,  asparagus;  bet  %la$fi,  the  flax; 

ber  4?anf,  hemp;  We  ©erjle,  the  barley;  ber  2Betfeen, 

the  wheat.  When  the  plural  is  to  be  expressed,  some 
adjunct  must  be  made  use  of,  such  as  bie  Tivt,  the  kind ; 
bie  SPffanje,  the  plant;  for  example,  jwet)  SPffotlJert 
^eW,  two  cabbages ;  bie  Stotyaxtttl,  the  kinds  of  cab- 
bage ;  bie  jileepflanjen,  plants  of  clover ;  bie  Jtleearten, 
or  2Crten  ^(ee,  different  kinds  of  clover.  When  the 
name  of  the  plant  ends  in  a  simple  e,  and  the  adjunct  is 
to  follow  it,  ^e  letter  nis  generally  inserted :  as,  ©ete 

tfenarten,  tfrefFenpflartieru 

3.  Words  implying  quantity,  weight,  or  measure,  are 
seldom  used  in  the  plural,  although  numerals,  exceeding 
0H€,  should  be  put  before  them.     Of  this  kind  are 
2)er  2Ctfet,  the  acre;    for  example,    tffyn  ^Jttfet  &m&, 

ten  acres  of  land. 
2to$25ud>,,a  quire  of  paper;  ex.  brep  SBud)  Stopfer, 

three  quires  of  paper. 
£a693wtb>  the  bundle,  truss,  sheaf;  fe$$&tmb@ttO$, 

six  trusses  of  straw.  <- 

^o6  ©utjenb,  the  down ;  jmmjig  ©ufcenb  SBein,  twen-. 

ty  (tokens  of  wine. 
$te$  §<*#>  the  cask ;  fcoitf  %af  after,  twelve  casks  of 

beer. 
iHt  %an%   the  hand;  fcietjefm  Sauft  f)*fy,    fourteen 

hands  high. 
$kt  ©r<*b,  a  mathematical  degree;  l)tmbert  ©tab,  hun- 

dred  degrees. 
&&Jpaupt,  the  head  ;  trier  #au#9Knbl){er;,  four  heads 

ofcattle. 
2Me(iaiome  provinces,  bad) Rafter,  the  fathom;  new* 

ftitftpc,  mint  fathoms, 
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©a*2tou%  uin  ein3Ra#,  once;  ^  SRcty,  twies  ,- 
brc^  3Bfa!>l,  three  times;  trier  Wat},  four  times; 
f«fc  9Ra#,  six  tim«. 

2>er  SJtann,  as,  bie  (Sompagnie  i jt  fttmbert  SRann  (tort, 

the  company  is  a  hundred  men  strong. 
Die  Start,  the  mark,  ■  weight ;  as,  jcfctt  Start  ®Olb, 
ten  marks  of  gold. 

Ste*  $aar,  the  pair ;  breifr  t>««r  €>4}tt$e,  three  pair  of 

shoe* ;  fed)8  ftaft  ©fruntpfe,  six  pair  of  stockings. 

Atte.  (gin  Daar,  also  signifies  a  few;  cilt  $<urrSa0e, 

a  few  days. 
S^S^funb,  the  pound;  trier -$funb3ucfcr,  four^unds 

of  sugar. 
XXtfScfyxf,  a  number  of  sixty ;  )we»  ®d)0<t  Bcpfel,  at* 

score  of  apples. 

©e*  ©tein,  the  stone ;  trier  jetyn  Stein  ftywer,  fourteen 

atone  weight. 
©«*  ©tucf ,  the  piece ;  fiebcn  ©turf  Su$,  seven  pieces 

of  cloth. 
£>0$3oU,  an  inch ;  f&nf  3oU  brett,  five  inches  broad. 

A  few  words  are  excepted  from  this  rale,  such  as  bie 
©U,  or  C$e,  an  ell ;  bie  SRefle,  the  mile ;  bie  ttnje, 
the  oance ;  and  some  others,  which  must  be  learnt  by 
experience.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  substantives, 
which  follow  those  nouns  of  mea«ure,  or  quantity,  are 
not  declined,  unless  either  a  pronoan,  or  an  adjective, 
be  joined  with  them*  When  accompanied  by  pronouns, 
they  stand  in  the  genitive  case,  or  the  dative  with  the 
preposition  toon,  of;  fed#  $f unb  WefeS 3ucf erS,  ortxm 
biefem  3twfer,  six  pounds  of  this  sugar ;  trier  gafjf  jenet 
SBeme*/  or  t>on  iencm  SBeine,  four  casks  of  that  wine  : 

when  by  adjectives,  they  remain  in  the  nominative,  if 
no  other  word  be  in  the  sentence  to  govern  them ;  or  if 
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theri  be,  for  fattance,  a  verb,  or  a  preposition,  they 
are  pot  in  the  etas,  required  toy  either ;  as,  fdtftfen  jte 

mit  hn\)  Dufeenb  gwten  SBefn,  ut*  fcd^  ^ftmb  fcinen 

$Kfet,  aend  me  three  doaens  of  good  wine,  and  six 

pounds  of  fine  sugar— gnten  SBetn,  and  fetrtert  3mfer, 

aifevccositive,  cases,  govetned  by  the  verb  fcfytcfen,  to 
tend.    Thus  with  a  preposition,  mit  jefylt  $*£  Qtttfm 

©iere,  unoiiritfleteiifRtutf  fettem  SJicfce,  with  six  casks 

of  food  beer,  and  seven  beads  of  fat  cattle ;  heregutem 
SMm,  ftffcm  fSic^t/  are  m  the  dative,  governed  by  the 
preposition  mlU — An  adjective,  between  a  numeral  and 
the  word  of  quantity,  or  measure,  corresponds  with  Ike 
numeral,  so  as  to  assume  the  plural  form,  when  the 
number  exceeds  ONE,  but  it  has,  of  itself,  no  effect, 
upon  the  substantive;  as,  fed$  geomctrifdx  gufj,  aix 
geometrical  feet  But  when  a  verb,  or  a  preposition, 
governs  the  adjective,  the  word  of  quantity,  or  measure, 
is  likewise  influenced  by  it ;  as,  ein  gel*  Dttl  ^Htltoert 
geometrifcfyen  $uf?en,  where  it  would  be  improper  to 
*&!»  &*$»  Tbc  word  tyW*,  however,  departs  front 
this  rule,  and  continues  invariable  under  those  attcum- 
stanees;  as,  gcfeen  ®tc  mfr  \>itt  gute  $aar©*)u*)e,  gi*e 
me  four  food  pair  of  shoes ;  mit  mer  ^ten^wr^dn^ 
$ttt,  with  four  good  pairs  of  shoes.  Yet  the  substan- 
tive, after  it,  is  affected  by  the  governing  word,  as  ia 
seen  in  Ike  last  example,  where  ©d^Hftftt  is  the  dative, 
on  account  of  the  preposition  Jftit*  Otherwise,,  when 
the  word  of  quantity  itself  is. governed,  and  varied  in  its 
case,  the  substantive,  after  it,  may  be  pot  in  the  geni- 
tive, or  left  unaltered ;  as,  t>on  feo>  9eamett*ft^ett  gttfett 
$«*€$,  or  goafcu— The  English  language  somewhat 
resembles  the  German,  in  rtgardio  the  use  of  Ike  singular 
lmmber,  in  certain  words  of  measure,  or  quantity;  for 
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example,  ten  pound  of  English  money,  twenty  piece  of 
cloth,  iustead  of  pounds,  pieces;  though  this  practice  is 
not  deemed  correct. 

C.  The  following  words  have  do  singular :  bie  Gk- 
f&Ut,  the  taxes ;  Me  (Sinfunfte,  the  revenue ;  Me  $  often, 
the  expences ;  bie  Unfojien,  the  costs ;  bie  Eeltern,  the 
parents ;  Me  TfytMl,  the  ancestors ;  Me  SJdnHeiber,  the 
small  clotfcs :  Mt#°fen'  the  breeches ;  MeSBaffett,  the 
weapons,  arms;  bie  <55)r<mfetl,  the  bounds,  the  lists; 
Me  ©ebritber,  the  brothers  ;  bie  ®ef(^wt1ier,  the  brothers 
and  sisters ;  Me  Jttfege$l4ufte,  the  course  and  events  of 
war ;  Me  Scifldufte,  the  course  and  events  of  I  he  limes; 

Me  feute,  the  people ;  MeSRolfen,  the  whey;  bfeSrqp* 
yen/  the  troops ;  We  $laumen,  the  fay ;  JBrieffaafteit, 

letters,  papers;  Me§r<mjofen,  a  disease;  Me  SBetyrway 
ttn,  Christmas;   Me  Djkrn,   Easter;  Me  9>ftno,jten, 

Wfiitsantide ;  Me  ©Kebmafen,  the  limbs  ;  Me  Jtalbau* 
nen>  the  entrails :  and  some  foreign  words :  as, .  Me 
©pefen,  the  expences ;  Me  ©porteln,  the  fees ;  Me  %K& 
TKtfett,  Ike  aaiiuity ;  bte  9{#ref[aUeH,  the  reprisals ;  Me 
Stlflgnien,  the  insignia. 

r 

II.  The  four  declensions  may  be  applied  to  proper 
names:  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some  observa- 
tions upon  these,  in  particular. — The  inflection  of  the  . » 
proper  names  is  either  indicated  by  the  definite  article, 
or  by  the  termination.  In  some  instances  the  former, 
and  in  others  tbe  latter  seems  to  be  preferable. 

The  article  merely  serves  as  a  sign  for  the  oblique 
caves,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accu- 
sative ;  and  is  not  wanted  for  the  nominative.  When  this 
article  is  prefixed,  the  termination  remains  unvaried. 
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examples  : 
For  the  Masculine  Gender. 

Singular.  Singular. 

Nom.  $omer,  Homer  Nom.  SBirgtf,  Virgil. 

Gen.  35e6  #omer,  of  Gen.   £)e$  Strgil,  of 

Dat.    2)em  #omer,  to  Dat.    J)em  SSirgil,  to 

Ace.    ©en  Corner,  Homer.  Ace.    £en5Birgil,  VirgiL 

For  the  Feminine  Gender. 
Nom.  glow,  Flora  Nom.  @aM>f)0,  Sappho 

Gen.  ©er  gtora,  of  Gen.  Der  ©appfco,  of 
Dat.  £)et§Iora,  to  Dat.  2)erSappbo,  to 
Ace.    £)te  gtora,  Flora.    Ace.    £>te  QofpfjO,  Sappho. 

4  It  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  called  irregular,  to  vary 

the  termination  of  the  genitive ;  as,  bed  $omer*$,  bc6 
aSirgti'6 ;  since  the  article  is  employed  for  the  sole  pur* 
pose  of  showing  the  case.  Another  impropriety  which 
occurs,  consists  in  the  leaving  out  of  the  article  in  the 
accusative  case,  and  saying,  for  instance,  id)  lefe  83tr* 
gil,  id)  kfe  ^Omer,  I  read  Virgil,  I  read  Homer,    for 

ben  SSirgil,  ben  Corner ;  id)  fel;e  ©apptyo,  I  see  Sap. 
pho;  ity  itebe  glora,  I  love  Flora,  for  bie  <&appf)i>,  We 
glara* 

The  second  mode  of  declining  proper  names,  is  by 
varying  the  ending  of  the  oblique  cases.  The  charac- 
teristic]; addition  for  the  genitive  is  *,  (sometimes  es,  ns, 
ens;)  and  for  the  dative  and  accusative  n,  when  the  word 
ends  in  a  vowel,  or  in  9,  r;  and  m,  when  it  ends  in  a 
consonant,  except  /  and  r.  Female  names  ending  in  a, 
change  this  vowel,  before  the*,  into  e. 
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Singular. 
Nom.Seccaria,  Beccaria 

Geo.  JBeccaria'S,  of 
Dat.  SSeccaria'n,  to 

Ace.  JBeccatU'tt,  Beccaria. 

Nom.  3facobi,  Jacobi 
.Gen.  3acobW,  of 
Dat.  SocoM'n/  to 

Ace.   afacobi'tt/  Jacobi 

Nom.SaMonffp,  Jablonsky 
Gen.  3aWonftn,*/  of 
Dat  Sabtonffp'n,  to 

Ace.  3toblonffy'n,  Jablon- 
sky. 

r 

Nbiq.  font,  Kant 
Gen.  &ant%of 

Dat.  jfamten,  to 

Ace.  &#nUn,  Kant. 


Singular. 
Nom.  SfcfyXit,  Heync. 

Gen.  $et>ne'S,  o\ 
Dat.  Jpetmen,  to 

Ace.   $et)nett,  Heyne. 

Nom.  gato,  Cato 
Gen.  Sato'S,  of 

Dat.  gato'n,  to 
Ace.   gato'll,  Cato. 

Nom.  gagel,  Fagel 

Gen.  gageld/of 
Pat.    gagclnyto 

Ace.    gagcln,  Fagel. 

Nom.  ®d)Uf  J,  Schnlz 
Gen.  6d)Uli'e$,       or 

©cfctuYen*,  of 
Dat.    6d)uljen,to 
Ace  Scfyuljen,  Scbulau 


At  f A«  Fmfoin*  Gender. 

Singular.  Singular. 

Now.  Dlatta;  Diana  Nom.  griebertfe,  Frederica 

Gen.  35tatta'S,  or  ©lane'nJ/Gen.  grietwfe'n*,  of 

of 
Dat.   $tanen,  to  Dat.  fjttcberiten,  to     • 

Ace.    S>ianett,  Diana.         Ace.    $rie&erifen,Frederica, 
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Nom.  <£appt}0,  Sappho 

Gen.  ©appJjo'S,  of 

Dat.  ©appfyo'n,  to 

Ace.  ©appfyo'n,  ^appho. 

Instead  of  the  simple  «,  in  the  genitive  case,  es,  or  ens, 
must  be  added  in  words  l hat  end  in  *,  ss,  sch,  x,  z,  tz:  as, 

SJtyliuS,  gen.  95h)Uu(Te$/  pr  3Jh)liuffen$ ;  gud#,  grif4 

gen.  gudjfenS,  grtfd^en^,  in  which  two  last  examples,  ma 
may  be  thought  preferable  to  es,  because  a  distinction  is 
thus  made  between  gud)fe$,  the  gen.  of  bet  %VL<$fi,  the 
fox,  and  that  proper  name ;  and  likewise  between  frifd)eS; 
the  neuter  of  the  ad  jective  ftifd),  and  the  proper  name. 

SRojc,  gen.  sRlaxtf,  or  SKawnS ;  ©dmlj  *:en.  ©tyuljei, 
or  ©d>uijen$  i  granj,  gen.  gtanje$,  or  granjenS ;  SRo* 

rife;  gen.  SRorifeeS,  or  gRottfeeni*  The  addition  of  s 
alone  would  here  create  an  offensive  harshness. 

The  character istick  letters  ft*,  or  ens,  of  the  genitive 
case,  are  always  appropriated  to  female  names,  ending 
in  t ;  as,  griefcedfe,  gen.  grfebetif  en$ ;  and  very  often  to 
those,  which  end  in  a ;  as,  %\oxa,  gen.  JtotCUS;  (ButOpa, 
fen.  @uropen§*  Nor  are  they  uncommon  in  male  names 
ending  in  e,  or  a  consonant,  except  I  and  r.  For  exam- 
ple :  |>et>ne,  gen.  $t\jntn$ ;  itflttt,  gen.  JtantettS ;  SBolf, 

gen.  SBolfenS:  though  it  is  more  consistent  witbmodern 
usa°e,  in  these  names,  to  omit  the  ft,  or  en,  before  the  •• 
Names  ending  in  as,  es,  os,  us,  do  not  well  bear  the 
usual  terminations,  of  the  genitive,  in  es,  or  ens  ;  for  the 
sound,  which  is  thus  produced,,  is  uncouth,  and  painful 
to  the  ear.  It  is  therefore  avoided,  when  it  conveniently 
can  be  done.  Most  names,  of  those  endings,  are  from 
the  Latin ;  and  not  unfrequently,  the  Latin  termination 
of  the  genitife  is  adopted: "as,  ba§  feibeu  <§&rifK,  -the 
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sufferings  of  Christ ;  baft  Sefelt  JflrfMabtt,  the  life  of 
Alcibiades ;  where  ChrUti  and  Alcibiadis  are  the  Latin 
genitifes,  from  Ckrisius,  Alribiadc*,  instead  of  the  Ger- 
man G&rffhtffe*,  Zkibiabeffe*,  or  <Sr)rijhifen«,  Wdbfa* 

befettf.  Another  method  of  superseding  the  awkward 
sound  of  the  latter,  n  not  to  give  any  distinctive  termina- 
tion to  the  genitive  at  all ;  and  to  say,  Gfyrijhtf  fcdbett, 

20dbfobeS  feben;  or  baS&iben  @l)rifhi$,  ba*  fceben  TO* 

tibial ;  yet  the  last  is  more  unusual :  for  the  genitive, 
void  of  any  other  mark  of  discrimination,  may,  in  a 
manner,  be  distinguished,  by  being  placed  before  the 
noun, tliat  governs  it;  but  not  so  well,  when  it  stands 
after.  Sometimes  the  preposition  tton,  of,  may  be  of 
service,  though  it  is  not  always  applicable ;  and  occa- 
sionally an  irregular  abbreviation  is  resorted  to,  as  %$6? 
loettf,  from  Xtylou*,'  which  should  be  2£<fclouflcm%  i 
But  the  most  obvious,  and  best  mode,  is  the  use  of  the 
article. 

As  there  are  two  ways  of  declining  proper  names,  it 
may  be  asked,  when,  and  how,  each  of  them  is  to  be  em- 
ployed* 

The  first  mode,  with  the  article,  answers  almost  every 
.purpose,  except  when  the  genitive  case  is  to  precede  the 
word,  by  which  it  is  governed.'    The  variable  termina- 
tions ought  then  to  be  used :  as,  £omer'S  Slid*,  the  Iliad 
of  Homer;  XJirgtt'S  BeneiS,   Virgil's  Aneid;  not  be* 

4>omer  3Ka«,  beS  SSirgil  2Cen*t6*     Htre,  if  the  article 

were  prefixed,  the  termination  $  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  article  would  be  a  superfluous  addition. — 
After  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  the  genitive  of  male 
names  alwavs  takes  the  s,  when  that  case  is  put  before 
Ibe  word,  on  which  it  depends:  as,  WefeS  Qtcero'6 
©tyrfftetl,  the  writings  of  this  Cicero;  jene$  SJittfr* 


• 
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©eb($fe,  the  poems  of  that  Virgil. — The  endings  n  ami 
<n,  in  the  dative  and  accusative,  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  language  of  common  life,  than  in  accurate  com- 
position :  and  t|»e  article  seems  uow  to  be  geuerally  pre- 
ferred. Yet  there  may  be  circumstances,  iu  which  the 
use  of  those  terminations  must  be  allowed.  In  some 
provinces,  they  are  even  added  to  the  dative  and  accu- 
sative rases  of  common  appellatives,  supplying  the  place 
of  the  article:  as,  fage  e$  SSatcm,  teil  the  father,  dat. 

for  bem  SSater ;  rufe  §3rubern,  fSRuttetn,  call  the  bro- 
ther, the  motner,  for  jben  SBruber,  bie  fSRuttet*    This, 

however,  is  a  barbarism.  —Sometimes,  the  dative  and  ac- 
cusative are  not  discriminated  from  the  nominative,  ei- 
ther  by  the  article,  or  the  termination :  as,  3fd)  t)0bt  ed 

©djlegel  gefagt,  l  told  Scfalegel/for  bem@cfylegel,  or 
©4>legeln;   fyabtn  fie  Gicero  gelefen,  have  you  read 

Cjcero;  fyaben  ftc  tyitt  gefefyeny  have  you  seen  Pitt,  for 

ben Sicero,  or  ©ceron,  anct&en  tyitt,  or  sptttetu    But 

this  deviation  from  the  rule  can  hardly  be  justified ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is,  by  no  means, 
unusual,  especially  after  prepositions,  amd  after  transitive 
verbs.  When  a  substantive,  whether  a  title  or  other  ap- 
pellative, with  the  article,  stands  before  a  proper  name, 
the  latter  remains  undeclined :  as,  be$  9>fytlof0$e!t  StaXlt, 
of  the  philosopher  Kant ;  be$  £t$tet6  SSttrget,  of  the 
poet  Burger ;  beS  ^atfcr6  Sofepfy,  of  the  Emperour  Jo- 
seph. But,  if  the  substantive  is  not  attended  with  an 
article,  the  proper  name  must  be  varied  in  its  termina- 
tion, at  least  iu  the  genitive  case;  as,  £onig  gribettcfy'8 
©tege,  King  Frederick's  victories;  QtXttl  geifer'S  @<fyrif* 
ten,  Mr.  Leiser's  writings.  In  the  first  example  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that,  grammatically,  JtSntjJ  ought  to  be 
£6mge$/  or  &6nig$ ;  but  as  the  proper  name,  belong- 
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io«  to  this  appellative,  has  the  same  eharacteristiek 
ing,  it  is  omitted  in  the  latter,  to  spare  the  reiti 
of  the  hissing  sound.  It  is  not  necessary  to  vary  the 
proper  name,  when  the  preceding  title,  or  appellative,  m 
in  the  dartre,  or  accusative :  as,  ct  bat  f*  tfm  ^crtn 
Ridker  tTjoblt,  he  lias  told  it  to  Mr.  R. :  wir  baten  fern 
Sector  £erityd  gcfeberi,  we  liare  seen  Dr.  H.— When 
two  or  more  name*  stand  in  apposition,  the  last  oaky 
requires  the  characleristick  ending  of  the  oblique 
for  example,  Gnunuel  JUnt*§  Serf  e,  the  works  of 
nuel  Kant ;  3chamt  ©cerg  £cinricb  $ct*r"*  £*riftnt, 

the  writings  of  John  George  Henry  Feder.  When  the 
surname  is  preceded  by  the  term  non,  which  implies  no- 
bility, the  last  Christian  name  takes  the  termination  :  as, 

ber  9tane  Gar!  grieteridVS  t»n  Sangenfcim,  ihe  name 

of  Charles  Frederick  of  Wangenheim ;  ba$  Xnbenfen 
2Btlf)clm  ©ottfrieb's  t?Oll  gcitnifc,  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Godfrey  de  Leibnitz.  A  common  substantive, 
being  in  apposition  to  a  proper  name,  must  be  put  in 
the  same  case :  as,  bdf  gcben  Garl'S  be3  jwSlften,  Jtfatfc 
gc§  Wit  ©fynxben,  the  life  of  Charles  the  twelfth,  knag 
of  Sweden'. 

The  names  of  countries,  and  places,  admit  the  a  in 
the  genitive,  but  not  n  in  the  other  cases ;  as  QetStftye 
lanVh  M&tyenber  3wftenb,  the  flourishing  state  of  Ger- 
many. The  dative  and  accusative  are,  therefore,  like 
the  nominative.  Sometimes  the  dative  may  end  in  #, 
when  the  word  is  referred  to  the  fourth  declension:  as, 
in  bent  Dolfretdjen  ©eutfd)lanbe,  in  the  populous  coun- 
try of  Germany.  The  article  never  can  be  prefeed  to 
such  names,  unless  an  adjective,  or  participle,  intervenes, 
as  in  the  last  example.    The  genitive  is  sometimes  r«- 
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presented  by  (he  prepositiou  tfon* :  as,  bit  .ftotlige  t)0H 
Sngianb/  the  kings  of  England. 

A  male  name  may  be  converted  into  a  female,  by  the 
addition  of  the  syllable  inn\ :  as,  peptic ;  btc  ^etyninn, 
Heyne's  wife,  or  daughter.  Yet  this  is  not  a  very  ele- 
gant manner  of  conveying  the  idea,  and  is  generally  ex- 
changed for  some  other  mode  of  expression. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  singular  number  of 
proper  names ;  if  a  plural  be  wanted,  it  may,,  perhaps, 
in  general,  be  recommended  to  form  it,  according  to  the 
gender  and  termination  of  the  word,  after  one  of  the 
four  declensions :  namely,  in  feminines,  after  the  first ; 
in  masculines,  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  after  the  second ;  in 
those  in  e  and  st  (of  more  than  one  syllable),  after  the 
third  ;  and  in  the  rest,  after  the  fourth.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that  frequently  an  uncouthness  would  be 
thus  produced  ;  as,  for  example,  if  you  were  to  say  btc 
JBaCOne,  bit  sprtejllepc,  the  Bacons,  the  Priestleys,  In 
such  instances,  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  letter 
8,  as  the  index  of  the  plural,  though  it  is  not  a  genuine 
Qerman  termination  for  that  number.  It  has  been  once 
before  called  in  aid,  when  we  were  speaking  of  cer- 
tain nouns  substantive,  ending  in  a,  in  the  second  de- 
clension}. Let  us  farther  observe,  that  the  plurals  to  be 
.formed  after  tfie  third  declension,  may  be  objected  to  for 
tluV  reason,  that  the  termination  en  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  female  ending,   sometimes   used  instead 

of  inn :  as,  We  SE&eo^rajten,  for  2$eoy$rafHmt,  the 

.    *  .See  p.  S7p. 

:  f  This  is,  in  some,  provinces,  turned  into  en,  as  Me  $e$)* 
Hftl/  Mrs.  or  Miss,  Heyne. 

t  See  p.  138.  Obs.  2. 
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wife  or  daughter  of  Theophrastus ;  bic  ^tynetl/  for 
JpfyXlixxn,  the  wife,  or  daughter,  of  Heync.  I  have, 
therefore,  suggested,  iu  another  place*,  the  expediency  of 
referring  the  words  in  tt  to  the  fourth  declension ;  at, 
5£t)C0p^raf!,  plur.  bie  Ztyopljxaftt,  the  Tbeophrasti ;  and 
of  applying  to  those,  which  have  (he  singular  in  e,  the 
letter  5,  or  rather  ns;  as,  bie  @6tyen8,  tie  #et>nen6, 
the  Gothes,  the  Heynes.  Most  of  the  female  names 
form  their  plural  in  en,  conformably  to  the  first  declen- 
sion ;  those  iu  o,  by  an :  as,  SMaria,  §tteberif  e,  ©appfyo, 

plur.  bie£)tanen,  bic  grieberifen,  bieSappfyotu 

Every  proper  name  may,  like  a  common  substantive, 
be  lessened  into  a  diminutive,  by  the  addition  of  chen,  or 
Urn,  (of  which  see  abovef):  for  example,  @add)en,  lit- 
tle Charles;  2)iancfyen,  little  Diana.  These  diminu- 
tives belong  all,  without  exception,  to  the  second  declen- 
sion of  substantives. 

III.  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  wherever  no  article 
can  be  employed,  the  genitive  case  is  generally  characteri- 
zed by  the  letter  s.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  compound 
words :  as,  bad  JJtebeSbanb,  the  bond  of  love,  instead  of 
ba$  SBanb  ber  gtebe ;  ba$  ^Ulffrmttel,  a  means  or  expe- 
dient, from  baSSRittel,  and  btc^ulfc;  ba$  2Crbett6tyau$, 
the  work-house,  from  ba§  #au6,  and  'We  2trbeit;  bey 
©eburtStag,  the  birth-day,  from  ber  Stag,  and  bie  ®e* 
hurt ;  bie  3Cu$legimg$fimjt,  the  art  of  interpretation, 
from  bie  jttmjt,  and  bie  JtuSleguttg :  aud  though  it  is 
not  used  in  all  compounds,  yet  in  these  and  others,  the 
power  of  the  s  is  clearly  distinguished. 

IV.  Foreign  words,   which   have  been* received  into 


*  Exercises,  p.  16,  note. 
f  See  p.  133.  Obs.  5. 
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the  German  language,  must  be  adapted  to  one  of  the 
four  declensions;  or  take  the  8  for  their  plural  termina- 
tion*.    * 


SECTION      IV. 

THE   DECLENSION  OF   ADJECTIVES. 

Nouns  adjective  assume  four  different  forms. 

THE    FIRST   FORM 

is  adverbial,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  declinable  termina- 
tion. In  this  form  tlie  adjective  appears,  when  it  is  not 
placet!  before  a  substantive,  nor  preceded  by  an  article, 
or  a  pronoun. 

THE  SECOND   FORM 

is  matfe  use  of,  when  the  adjective  stands  before  a  sub- 
stantive, without  an  article  preceding.  It  is  declined 
with  three  genders,  hi  the  singular  number:  the  plural 
has  only  one  termination,  for  all  genders.  These  are  the 
terminations : 

Singular.  Plural. 


Noni. 

Mate. 

Ptm. 

Ttcmt. 

a. 

Noin. 

e. 

Gen. 

«». 

*r, 

€8. 

Geu. 

er. 

Pat. 

CSS, 

er9 

em.    . 

Dat. 

en. 

Ace. 

en, 

*, 

es. 

*  Ace. 

£. 

*  The  precept  here  given  coincides  with  the  notions  of 
tyiintilian,  Inst.  Or.  1,5,    Inde  ilia  qu/rstiq  oritur,  an  eiidm 
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THE   THtRD   FORM 

is  governed  Uy.  the  definite  article,  bcr,  Mr,  ba«;  tbicc 
genders  in  the  singular. 

Singular.  Plurtl. 

Nom.  en. 

Gen.  en. 

Dat.  en. 

Ace.  en. 

THE   FOURTH    FORM 

is  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  tin,  tint,  Cttti  or  a 
possessive  pronoun,  as,  mem,  meine,  meitt,  my. 
Three  genders  id  the  singular.   .• 


Nom. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

e, 

Neat. 

e. 

Gen. 

en, 

en, 

en. 

Dat. 

en, 

en, 

en. 

Ace. 

en, 

', 

e. 

* 

Singular 

> 

; 

Plurt 

Ql. 

Nom, 

Masc. 

or, 

Fern. 

Neat. 

es. 

Nom*  . 

en. 

Gen. 

en, 

en, 

en. 

Gen. 

en. 

Dat. 

en, 

en, 

en. 

Dat. 

en. 

Ace. 

en, 

*> 

es. 

Ace. 

en. 

• 

FIRST  FORM. 

t 

■ 

This  is  the  original,  of  which  the  following  are  modi- 
fications.    In  that  form  the  adjective  always  is  seen, 

ratione  per  cants  duci  externa,  qud  nostra  conveniat.—Mihi 
autem  placet  Latinam  ratio^em  sequi,  quvusque  patitur  decor. 
In  cateris  qua  poterunt  utroque  modo  non  indecenter  efferri, 
qui  Qracamfiguram  sequi  malit,  non  Latine  quidem,  sed  citra 
tcprehensionem  loquetur.  *>-.-. 

?3 
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when  it  is  unconnected  with  any  article,  or  pronoun,  be- 
fore, or  any  substantive  after  it. 

As  it  is  not  declined,  it  wants  the  terminations,  which 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  inflection.  Examples:  guf, 
good ;  grog ,  great ;  flein,  little ;  roty,  red  ;  weif ,  white. 
la  this  shape  it  remains,  when  it  is  put  after  a  sub- 
stantive: as,  gdfat  (lug  imb  tapfet,  Caesar  prudent, 
and  brave*  It  is  of  no  consequence,  whether  the  sub- 
stantive be  of  the  singular,  or  plural  number ;  the  ad- 
jective, when  placed  after  it,  is  invariable:  for  example, 

We  Btlmettidfn  unb  fcerrf^ffctytig,  the  Romans  bold, 

and  ambitious.  The  same  after  a  verb :  as,  bet  SDiarw 
tflt  gut,  the  man  is  good ;  tie  %atit  fyeift  rotf),  the  co- 
lour is  called  red ;  e$  ijl  IcXX,  it  is  cold.  Nor  does  the 
number  of  the  verb,  singular  or  plural,  make  any  dif- 
ference :  as,  fte  fttlfc  Jjrof ,  they  are  great. 

Adjectives,  in  the  first  form,  mostly  terminate  in  con- 
sonants. Some  end  in  the  diphthongs  atit  eu,  ey :  as,  gtatt, 
grey ;  tteu,  faithful ;  fret)/  free ;  and  several  in  e,  as  blube, 
bashful;  bffltge,  anxious;  tttgC,  narrow;  gefd)ttrinbe, 
quick ;  bftfe,  bad,  naughty,  or  angry ;  tribe,  not  clear, 
troubled. 

SECOND   FORM. 

When  the  adjective  is  placed  before  the  substantive,  to 
which  it  belongs,  without  an  article  antecedent,  it  stands 
in  this  form,  which  is  declined  in  the  following  manner: 

Singular.  ,  Plural. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neat. 

Norn,  ©uter,    ©ute,    ©tsteft*  Nom.  ®vAu 

Gen.  (Bute*,    ©uter,  ©ttteS*  Gen.  ©uter* 

Dat.  (Sutem,  ©uter,  Qtotenw  pat.  Gtateav 

Ace.  ©uten,   ®nU,    ®uta*  Ace.  ®ute. 
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Examples :  gutet  2Bein,  gooil  wine ;  gutc  3RHd>,  good 
milk ;  guteS  ©let,  good  beer. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  When  two  or  more  adjectives  are  before  the  same 
substantive,  without  an  article  preceding  tlicm,  they 
ought  all  to  submit  to  the  second  form,  as  in  these  ex- 
amples :  guter,  alter,  rotfjer  SBetn,  good,  old,  red  wine ; 
JJttte,  fllffc,  ftffdje  SRild),  good,  sweet,  fresh  milk  ;  guteS, 
ftatfti,  brauneS  S3ter,  good,  strong,  brown  beer.  But 
ill  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  singular,  and  in  the  geni- 
tive plural,  it  often  happens,  that  only  the  first  adjective 
complies  with  this  mode  of  declension,  and  the  others 
adopt  the  termination  m.  This  is  admitted,  with  the 
intention  of  avoiding  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  est  em, 
er.     For  instance,  gen.  sing.  gute$,  alten,  rotfjen  9Bet= 

neS ;  gutev,  fug  en  9Rild) ;  dat.  sing,  gutem,  jiarf  en,  btav& 
nen  SBiere ;  gen.  pi.  guter  alten  SBeine,    The  ending  e% 

is,  in  the  adjective,  even,  sometimes,  displaced  by  en, 
when  only  a  substantive,  in  *,  follows :  as,  guten  JKfjeiUJ, 
in  a  great  degree;  anbern XfycilS,  on  the  other  hand; 
meiftcn  $$etlg,  for  the  most  part ;  grogten  $f)etf$,  for 
the  greatest  part ;  wibrigen  %aU$,  in  a  contrary  case ; 

folgenben  Stages,  the  day  following ;  ben  er  (ten  3un  w* 

Witytten  3fatyre$,  the  first  of  June  oPlast  year ;  gutett 
3Jlutye§,  of  good  cheer ;  trorfenen  gugeS,   with  a  dry 

foot;  ftetyenben $uge$,  without  loss  of  time;  alten  Urs 
fprungeS,  of  old  original ;  etne  2trt  wollenen  3cuge§,  a 

kind  of  worsted.  The  repetition  of  er  is  less  objec- 
tionable, than  that  of  es  rand  I  think  it  preferable  to  an 
iteration  of  en :  as,  guter,  fug  er,  fnfefyer  aRilcfy,  better 
than  guter,  fugen,  ftifefyen  9Kt(^    In  the  following  ex- 
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ample,  en  would  certainly  he  less  pleasing  to  the  ear: 

cine  JReifye  wofytflingenbcr  £>*utfcfyer  SSetfe,  a  series  of 

harmonious  German  vei scs ;  tleberfefcuttgen  alter  ©tie* 

dnfd)cv  tmb  £ateinifrf>ev  ScfyriftjteHev,  translations  of  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  authors:  in  which,  if  en  be  sub- 
stituted for  er,  in  £)eutfcfyen,  ©riecfyifefyen,  fcatetntfefyen, 

the  harmony  of  the  sentence  is  diminished.  The  er 
should  not  he  unnecessarily  removed,  as  is  sometimes 
done:  Wad)  S3ct>a  guten 2Crtfetttmg,  after  the  good  preT 

ceptsof  Beda;  mtt  bctne^  SSatcr^  gutigen  ©rlaubnif, 

with  your  father's  kind  permission;  um  2Cmalte'nS  \$)b* 
tten  ©ejialt   Wttten,  for  the  sake   of  Amelia's   beautiful 

countenance;    2(fce|t'$  wetfen  (Srmabnung  etngebenf, 

mindful  of  Alcest's  wise  admonition:  where  it  should  be, 
gUter,  guttger,  fcfy&ner,  U)eifer#—  The  termination  en  be- 
longs to  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  so  that,  when  it  Is 
any  where  else  adopted,  an  intermixture  of  the  forms 
may  be  said  to  take  place.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  it 
employed   in  the  vocative  case :  as,   Itcben  8eute/ sgood 

people,  for  liebc  £eute\ 

2.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  after  the  following  plurals  : 
alle, all;  WCtlige,  tew;  mefyrcre,  many,  several;  etlicfye, 
some;  eimge,  some  ;  manifi,  several ;  folctye,  >uch ;  fefe 
bige,  such — the  adjectives  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  se- 
cond, or  in  the  suhheq«tent  forms.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that,  iitthe  nominative  and  accusative  cases,  the 
second  form  w  geuerally  used,  after  eimge/  etlid)e,  tttele, 

wentge,  marine,  mefyrere ;  and  after  atte,  felbtge,  folcfye, 

it  may  be  usedf:  but  in  the  genitive  and  dative,  the  ter- 

•  For  this  practice  Wieland,  and  other  good  authorities, 
may  be  quoted.  The  irregularity  would  he  done  away  by 
understanding  a  personal  pronoun,  before  the  vocative :  as, 

JforliebenCeute, 
f  Wieland  forms  all  the  cases  of  the  plural  in  en,  after  a&V. 
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miration  cm,  of  the  other  forms  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred.    Examples : 

Plural. 

• 

Nom.  (Sinige  gute  geute,  some  good  people. 

Geo.  Giniger  guten  geutc,  of  some 

Dat.  (Sinigen  guten  JJeute,  to  some 

Ace.  Sinige  gutc  Seute,  some  good  people. 

Nom.    XUe  gute  9Renfdjen,  all  good  men. 
Geo.     XOer  guten  9Renfo>en,  of  all 
Dat.     Xtten  guten  SRenfdjen,  to  all 

Ace.      2(Ue  gute  2Renfd>en,  all  good  men. 

3.  Words  that  are  not  declined,  such  as  adverbs,  some, 
adjectives,  and  most  of  the  cardinal  numbers,  have  no 
influence  upon  the  adjective.  When,  therefore,  after 
such  words,  it  is  followed  by  a  substantive,  it  will  appear 
in  the  second  form.     For  example  :  sing.  masc.  fefyrgifcs 

ter  2Bef  n,  very  good  wine ;  pi.  fefr  gute  9Renftyen,  very 

good  men;  sing.  fem.  ettttt$  falte  SRtlcfy,  some  cold 
milk  ;  sing.  neut.  triel  U>eiffe£  33rot,  a  great  deal  of,  (or 
much),  white  bread ;  UKtlig  jfarfe*  SJtcr,  a  small  quan- 
tity of,  (or  little),  strong  beer.     Plural,  with  numerals: 

jwanjig  tapfere  9Rannet,  twenty  brave  men ;  jefm  f$6ne 
grauen,  ten  handsome  women ;  tier  Heine  JUnber,  four 

little  children.  Sing,  and  pi,  Tttttxkty  bunteS  papier,  all 
kinds  of  variegated  paper ;  alletfet)  f(ty5ne  ©acfyen,  all 
sorts  of  fine  things.  The  same  with  ftUerfyanb,  all  kinds  ; 
mancfyertet),  several  kinds. 

THIRD   FORM. 

When  the  definite  article,  or  a  pronoun  demonstrative, 
relative,  interrogative,  or  the  adjectives  jeber,  jebwefcer, 

jeglicfyer,  roan<t>er,  go  before, 
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It  is  thus  delined  : 

1.  With  the  definite  Article. 
Singular. 

Nom.  JDet  gute,  bic  gute,  'ba§  gutc* 

Gen.  2>e$  guten,  bet  guten,  beS  guten* 

Dat.  2)em  guten,  bcr  guten,  bcm  guten* 

Ace.  25en  guten,  bic  gute,  ba$  gute* 

Plural. 

Nom.  £)ie  guten* 

Gen.  £)et  guten* 

Dat.  £>en  guten* 

Ace  £>ie  guten* 

Examples:  nom.   ber  gute  SRann,  the  good  man; 

tie  gutegtau,  the  good  woman;  ba6  gute£inb,  the 
good  child ;  gen.  be$  guten  SRanneS,  bet  guten  gtau, 
beS  guten  itinbeS,  &c 

2.  H^t/A  a  pronoun  Demonstrative. 
1  Singular.  » 

Nom.     ©iefet  gute,  biefe  gute,  biefe*  gute* 

Gen.     £>f efe$  guten,  biefct  guten,  bicfeS  guten* 

^       £>tefem  guten,  Wefet  guten,  bief em  guten*. 

SMefen  guten,  biefe  gute,  biefe*  gute* 

Plural. 

Nom.  ©iefe  guten* 

Gen.  ©iefet  guten* 

Dat.  ©tefen  guten* 

Ace.  ©iefe  guten* 

Examples :  £iefer  gute  ©O&n,  this  good  son ;  biefe 
gutt  SEocfyter,  this  good  daughter;  biefeS  gute  JKnb, 

this  good  child,  &c. 


Dat. 
Ace. 
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3.  With  a  Pronoun  Relative,  or  Interrogative. 

Singular. 

Nom.  SBeldjer  gute,  n>eld)e  gute,    welcfyeS  gute* 

Gen.  3Bc(d)e$  guten,  welcfcer  guten,  weli)eS  guten* 

Dat.  SBBeldjem  guten,  welder  guten,  wekfycm  guten* 

Ace.  SBelcfyen  guten,  weldjc  gute,    u>c(djc$  gute* 

Plural. 

Nom.  3Beld)e  guten* 

Gen.  2Beld)er  guten* 

Dat.  SBeld^en  guten* 

.  Ace.  SBeldje  guten* 

Examples :  UBeld)er  gute  SKann,  wliich  good  man  ; 

welcfye  gute  fivarx,  which  good  woman;  roclcbcS  gute 

Stitib,  which  good  child,  &c.— 8Bcld)er,  like  wAr'cA,  in 
English,  is  used  both  in  a  relative,  and  interrogative 
signification. 

4.  With  the  Adjectives  jeber,  jebweber,  jeglidjet,  sig- 
nifying each,  every. 


- 

* 

Singular. 

- 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Seber  gute, 
SebeS  guten, 
Szbzm  guten, 
Seben  guten, 

iebc  gute, 
jeber  guten, 
jeber  guten, 
jebe  gute, 

No  Plural. 

jebe§  gute* 
jebeS  guten* 
jebem  guten* 
jebeS  gute* 

Examples :  Seber  gute  Wtann,  every  good  man  ;  jebe 
gttte  %tau,  jebeS  gute  Jttnb,  &c  In  the  same  manner, 

jjeiweber,  iebwebe,  jebroebeS,  and  jegticfyer,  jegli^e,  leg* 

Ud)e$,  every  one ;  manner,  many  a— (man,  woman,  &c. 
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OBSERVTAIONS. 

1.  Tlie  demonstrative  pronouns,  as  many  as  there 
are,  (see  the  following  chapter),  govern  the  adjective  in 
this  form.  Of  relatives  and  interrogatives  there  are 
none,  which  can  he  joined  with  an  adjective,  besides  the 
one  mentioned.  . 

2.  Some  participles,  which  are  used  in  a  demonstra- 
tive sense,  seem  to  have  the  same  power,  before  the  ad- 
jective. Of  this  description  are:  befagt,  aforesaid; 
folgcnb,  following;  gebacfyt,  aforementioned.  For  ex- 
ample: SScfagter  alte  9Rann,  the  said  old  man ;  gebad^ 

te$  ttCUC  Spau$,  the  new  house  mentioned ;  folgetlbeS 
ftyone  SBerf,  the  following  beautiful  work.  Sing.  nom. 

SSefagter  alte  5Rann,  the  said  old  man ;  gen.  befagteS 
alten  9Ranne$,  of  the  said  old  mau ;  dat.  befagtem  alten 
SKanne,  to—;  ace.  befagtcn  alten  SRann,  the  said  old 

man.     Plural,  nom.  befagte  alten  OJidnner,  the  said  old 

men ;  gen.  befagtet  alten  SKdnner,  of—;  dat.  befagtcn 
alten  Sttdnnern,  to—;  ace.  befagte  alten  SSJidnnct,  the 

said  old  men.  8c c. 

FOUBTH    FORM. 

This  form  takes  place  after  the  indefinite  article,  after 
numerals,  which  are  declined,  after  the  negative  adjec- 
tive fcin,  none ;  and  after  pronouns  personal,  and  pos- 
sessive.   The  inflection  is  as  follows : 

1 .  With  the  Indefinite  Article,  and  some  Numerals* 

Singular. 

Nom.  (gin  guter,  etne  gute,  eftt  guteS* 

Gen.  (SineS  guten,  einer  guten,  eineS  gutetu 

Dat.  ©nem  guten,  einet  guten,  einem  guten* 

Ace.  ©not  guten,  einc  gute,  ein  guteS 
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Examples :  Sin  gttter  9Ronh,  a  good  man ;  efae  gute 
gtau ;  etn  gute$  JKnb*  Geo.  gineS  guten  2Ranne$,  &c. 

There  is  no  plural  to  the  indefinite  article.  It  serves 
also  for  the  numeral  out,  and,  a3  such,  is  declined  in  the 
same  manner.  Of  the  other  numerals,  }ttK9/  two,  and 
totti?/  three,  are  only  declined,  in  the  genitive  and  dative, 
when  put  before  adjectives,  in  this  manner : 

Plwral. 
Nora. 

Gen.  3w*9«t  (breper)  guten,  of  two  (three)  good,  for 
instance,  people. 

Dat.  3»et>en  (brcpcn)  guten,  to— 

JSote.  The  word  beibe,  both,  may  be  considered  as  a 
numeral :  and  the  adjective,  after  it,  be  inflected  accord- 
ing to  the  fourth  form. 

2.  With  the  Negative  f  ein,  none. 

Nonu  item  gufer,  feme  gute,  f etn  guteS* 

Gen.  itetneS  guten,  f  einer  guten,  f  eineS  gutetu 

Dat.    Jteinem  guten,  feinet  guten,  fetnem  gutetu 

Ace    Aeinen^uten,  feme  gute,  feinguteS* 

i 

Plural. 

Nom.  iteine  gutetu 
Gen.   Reiner  guten* 
Dat.    jtetnen  guten. 
Ace    jteine  guten. 

Examples :  jtein  guter  SRann,  no  good  man ;  I eitte 
gute  %iau,  f  ein  guteS  £inb,  he. 

Q 
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5.  With  a  Per$onal  Pronoun. 
1  Singular. 

Nom.  <Jd>  onner,        3$  <*""*/       3d>  armeS* 

Gen.    (not  usual,  in  the  personal  pronouns). 

Dat.   SRtrotmen,       SKirarmen,     SRitarmem 
Ace    SWtdjarmen,       SRidjatme,      SJHfyatme** 

P/tiraf. 

Nom.  SBfrarmen, 
Gen.   (not  used). 

Dat    UnS  atmctu 
Ace.    ttn6armetu 

The  same  with  the  other  personal  pronouns,  £u, 
thou ;  er,  he ;  fie,  she. 

Examples :  3$  <*?mer  3Jtomt,  I  poor  mau ;  3d)  arme 
gtau,  I  poor  woman ;  3fd)  armed  Jttnb,  I  poor  child,  Arc. 

4.  FFffA  if  Possessive  Pronoun* 
Singular. 

Kom.  3Reitt  gutet,  meine  gutc,  mein  gutcS* 

Gen.  SRetne*  guten,  metner  guten,  meine*  gutetn  4 

Pat.    SReinem  gutert,  metner  gutert,  meinem  guten. 

Ace    SWeinen  guten,  meine  gute,  meingute** 

Plural. 

Nom.  SRefne  gutem 
Gen.   SReiner  guten. 
Dat.    SRetnen  gutetu 
Ace.   gRelneguterw 


L, 
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The  same  with  the  otlier  possessive* ;  as,  beitt,  thy:  feilt, 
his,  iU;  U)t,  her;  unfer, our;  euet,  your;  i^r,  their. 


ADDITIONAL  BBMABKS  ON  THE  ADJECTIVES. 

■ 

L  When  the  adjective,  io  the  first  form,  ends  in  el  or 
er,  the  e,  before  /  and  r,  is  io  the  oilier  forms,  generally* 
thrown  oat,  for  instance :  Gbel,  noble, 


id  form. 

eNcr, 

eble, 

ebled* 

G*n. 

ebled, 

ebler, 

eWed,  6zc. 

3d  form, 

bet  eble, 

bie  eble, 

bad  eble* 

Gen. 

bed  ebleit; 

ber  eblen, 

bed  eblen,  6zc. 

4th form, 

ein  ebler; 

eine  eble, 

ein  eble*» 

Gen.    eined  eblen,  einer  eblen,   eined  eblen,  Sec. 

Io  the  same  manner:  8autet/-pure,  unmixed, 

ad  form,  lautret,       lautte,  lautred* 

Gen.  lautted,       lautret/  lautret,  6Vc. 

3d  form,  bet  lautte,  bie  lautte,  bad  lautte,  &c. 

4th  form,  ein  lautret/  eine  lautte,  ein  lautted* 

Frequently  the  e,  which  remains,  is  put  before  /  and 
r,  when  the  termination  is  in  n :  as,  ebeln,  instead  of  eb* 

len,  lautern,  instead  of  lauttem 

II.  The  terminations  of  some  adjectives  are  not  per- 
fectly ascertained,  and  settled,  chiefly  of  those  that  end 
ia  ich,  icht,  ig  ;  which  syllables  are  often  promiscuously 
employed,  in  the  same  words :  for  example,  btumlg,  Mu 
mid},  blumid)t—tl»ough  some  grammarians  maintain, 
that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  those  syl- 
lables. Namely  ig,  or  ich,  relates  to  the  matter,  or  sub. 
stance,  of  which  a  thing  consists,  or  is  made;  and  icht 
signifies  similitude,  or  resemblance :  as,  blumig,  or  Wa* 

0  8 
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mfcfy,  flowery,  full  of  flowers;  bfattlfcfyt,  flower-like,  re- 
sembling flowers — thus,  fujpfertg,  coppery,  containing 
copper;  fupfeticfyt,  coppery,  resembling  copper,  like 
copper. 

HI.  Some  adjectives  are  never  declined,  and  others 
only,  when  an  article,  or  pronoun,  is  before  them.     Of 
the  first  description  are,  those  ending  in  ley :  as,  ctnerler;/ 
of  one  kind,  or  of  the  same  kind ;  tfvmxlfy,  of  two- 
kinds;  breierlet),  of  three  kinds ;  mererlct),  of  four  kinds, 
&c. ;  atlerlep,  of  all  kinds ;  mand)cr(ct),  of  several  kinds, 
trieletlet),  of  many  kinds— add  to  these,  attetfyarib,  of  alt 
kinds,  of  all  sorts;  and  the  word  etnanbet,  one  another, 
each  other;  etwaS,   something  of,  some.     Examples: 
tttoa$  8Met,  some  beer ;  alletfep  SBein,  wine  of  various* 
or  all,  kinds ;  alletfyanb  ©acfyen,  thingjof  all  kinds  ;  ndt\ 
etnanber,  with .  otie  another.     Of  the  second  class  are,  i 
flanj/  all,  whole ;  fyalb,  half.     Examples:  without  an  ar- 
ticle, or  pronoun,  gattj  ©eutfcfylanb,  all  Germany,  or 
whole  Germany ;  fyalb  gttfttfreicfy,  half  France,  that  is,  the 
half  of  France :  with  an  article,  or  pronoun,  bit  gatlje 
<5tamm,  the  whole  tribe,  gen.  be$  ganjen  ©tammeS,  &c. 

Wefe  ganje  ©tabt,  this  whole  town ;  mem  ganjeS  ©orf, 

my  whole  village ;  bte  r;albe  SBelt,  half  the  world. 

IV.  The  adjectives  triel,  much,  and  wemg,  little,  are 
frequently  used  in  the  first  or  adverbial  form,  'before 
substantives  s  as,  tttel  2Bettt,  mueh  wine ;  wentg  SBettt, 
little  wine ;  instead  of  tfeler,  Weniger,  SBettU  So  in  the 
other  genders,  t)tet  $Jlil&),  wetltg  SKtlcfy,  much  milk,  little 

milk ;  instead  of  tnele,  wenige ;  triet  SBter,  wentg  SJter, 

much  beer,  little  beer ;  instead  of  t>iele$,  wettigeS*  This 
does  not  correspond  with  the  rule,  yet  it  is  justified  by 
usage.  It  is  particularly  common  in  wertig,  which  is  left 
in  its  adverbial  state,  though  a  preposition  should  go 
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before :  as,  mf t  ttenig  ©efb,  with  little  money.  JJicl, 
aAer  a  preposition,  is  generally  declined,  but  not  always : 
SDKt  trfel  3tugen  bic^  anjufdjawt,  with  many  eyes  to  be- 
hold  thee ;  where  trieten  ought  to  have  been  put,  instead 
of  t)itl*«  When  the  definite  article,  ©r  any  pronoun, 
stands  before  these  adjectives,  they  must  be  declined : 
as,  baS  trifle  ®elb,  the  great  quantity  of  money ;  gen. 

be*  trfelen  @cibe$,  &c. 

biefeS  Dielc  ®clb,  this  great  quantity  of  money ; 
mein  t>iele$  ©etb,  my  great  quantity  of  money ; 
ba6  wettige  ®elb/  the  small  quantity  of  money ; 
jeneS  wttrfge  ®elb,  that  small  quantity  of  money ; 
btf  tt  wetliged  ©clb,  thy  small  quantity  of  money,  &c. 

Whenever  any  grammatical  irregularity  can  be  ob- 
viated, it  should  be  done.  Therefore,  where  these  ad- 
jectives may  be  brought  to  comply  with  the  general  rules, 
it  will  be  right  to  subject  them  to  such  laws.  It  is  not 
wrong  to  say,  wetUgeS  ®elb,  V>iele$  ®&l,  instead  of  we* 

nig,  uiel;  mit  wenigem  ©elbe,  instead  of  mit  wenig: 

and  the  former  mode  of  expression  should  be  preferred, 
upon  the  principle  of  grammatical  accuracy.— 3Benig, 
with  the  indefinite  article  before  it,  is  not  declined,  nor 
is  the  article,  joined  with  it,  inflected:  as,  em  Wetttg 

2Bctn,  a  little  wine;  mit  em  wenig  935eirt,  with  a  little 
wine  ;  urn  ein  wenig  SBeinS  WiHen,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  wine.  It  has  the  declinable  termination,  after  that 
article,  when  it  is  used  as  a  substautive :  as,  ein  SBenigeft/ 
a  small  quantity. — SSiel  and  went  J,  sometimes  govern  the 
genitive  case :  as,  SStel  SSoIf  e$,  a  great  multitude  of  peo- 
ple ;  fciel  SStefyeS,  a  great  number  of  cattle ;  wentg  2Baf* 

*  This  is  a  quotation  from  Herder. 

S3 
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fer$/  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  is  rather  an  an- 
tiquated mode  of  speaking ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
use  those  words,  after  the  genitive  case,  in  the  following, 
and  similar  phrases :  6$  giebt  bet  gottlofen  geute  tttel, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  wicked  people;  e$  ftnb  itn^ 
fcr  Mel,  there  aw  many  of  us;  e$  ftnb  tyrer  tt>entg,  there 
are  few  of  them.  The  words,  ber  gottlofen  itutt,  uxfr 
fer,  ttjter,  are  genitive  cases,  governed  by  trfel  and  wenig* 
In  a  question,  t)iel  and  wemg  must  naturally  be  placed 
before  the  genitive :  as,  wte  trfel  ftnb  tyrer,  how  many 
are  there  of  them?  ttrie  tt>enig  ftnb  it)ter  ?  how  few  are 
"there  of  them? — Wbattias  been  said  of  t)tel  and  roentg, 
applies,  in  every  particular,  to  their  comparatives,  mefyr, 
more,  and  weniget,  less.  These  .also  stand  adverbially, 
or  in  the  first  form,  before  substantives,  and  have  the 
same  latitudes,  and  the  same  limitations,  as  the  former. 
SRerjt  ©elb,  more  money,  and  weniger  ©elb,  less  money ; 
instead  of  mefyreS,  wemgereS.  And  like  the  others, 
they  occasionally  govern  the  genitive  case :  as,   folcfyer 

teutc  mefyr,  more  such  people ;  unfer  ftnb  meljr,  there 

are  more  of  us ;  tyrer  ftnb  wentger,  there  are  fewer  of 
them:  wh/re,  folder fteute,  unfer,  ifyrer,  are  genitive 
cases. 

V.  Common  adjectives  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
first,  when  they  should  be  in  one  of  the  other  forms : 
for  instance,  fd)6n  SBetter,    fine  weather,    instead  of 

fd)6ne$  SBetter ;  etn  grog  ©lucf ,  a  great  piece  of  luck, 
instead  of  eingrogeS  ©lucf;  ein  reifeenb  SBeib,  a  charm- 
ing woman,  instead  of  etn  retfeenbeS  SBeib;  tin  gut 
@la§  2Bein,  a  good  glass  of  wine,  for  ein  guteS  ©taS 

SJBeiru  But  this  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  must  uot 
be  imitated.  Neither  the  authority  of  individuals,  nor 
custom,  arjg  sufficient  to  vindicate  it* 
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VI.  *  When  two  adjectives,  of  the  same  ending,  are  be- 
fore one  substantive,  the  termination  of  the  first  is  some- 
times, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  suppressed :  etn  XQtfe 
unb  tt>etf*e$  ©eftdjt,  a  red  and  white  face,  for  em  rotfyeS 

imb  roei j*e6 ;  9>erfonen  mdnn^  unb  weiblicfyen  ©efcfylecfytel, 

persons  of  the  male  and  female  sex,  for  mdmrftcfyen ;.  em 
gcttugs:  unb  arbettfamer  SRenfct),  a  contented,  and  indus- 
trious man,  for  genugfamer ;  blet^  unb  fupfer  artiged 

(Srj/Ore  containing  lead  and  copper,  for  bletoarttgeS;  etn 

grants  unb  forgenfreieS  ©emutb/  a  mind  free  from  grief 

and  sorrow,  for  gramfreteS*  This  abbreviation  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  adopted ;  but  in  particular  situa- 
tions, it  is  convenient,  and  sounds  well.  It  is  also  to  be 
met  with  in  nouns  substantive,  as  ©enitg^  unb  lltbtiU 
famfett,  contentment  and  industry,  for  ©enugfomf eit ; 
and  generally  indicated  by  the  sign  of  hyphen  (V).  The 
Spaniards  use  a  similar  mode  of  contraction. 

VII.  All  participles  share  in  the  nature  of  adjectives. 
They  are  capable  of  the  same  modifications,  according 
to  four  forms,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws.  They  will 
be  treated  of,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Grammar. 

VIII.  Adjectives  may  be  converted  into  substantives. 
This  is  either  done  elliptically,  or  abstractedly. 

1.  Elliptically,  when  a  substantive  is  understood. 
Examples :  ber  £)eutfd)e,  (supply  SRann)  the  German, 
native  of  Germany ;.  ber  ©ele^rte,  (supply  SDtann)  the 

learned  man,  the  scholar;  ber  SESeifc,  (supply  SJiatttt), 
the  wise   mau;    ber  SBeltWetfe,  the  philosopher ;   ber 

gtebjle,  or  ber  ©eliebte,  (sup.  SRann),  the  beloved  man 

the  lover ;  (ber  fiiebjie  also  signifies  the  husband ;  bie 

gtebjle,  the  wife);  ber  £)berfte,  (sup.  SJtann),  the  man 

highest  in  command,  the  colonel ;  ber  ©efanbte,  (sup. 
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fjptamt),  (lie  man  sent,  the  ambassadour ;  bet  S3ebf ettfe, 
for  SBebiencnbe,  (sup.  3Ranit),  the  waiting  man,  the  man 
-servant;  bcr  JReifenbe,  (*up.  Wtaxiti),  the  traveller;  bcr 
SSerwanbte/  (sup.  SSRann),  the  man  related,  the  relation  ; 
ber  SBefannte,  (sup.  SRann),  the  man,  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  the  acquaintance.  £)te  (Scfyone,  (sup.  %xau, 
or  grauctlSperfon),  the  fair  lady,  the  fair  one ;  bie  ®& 

liebte,  or  gtebftc,  (sup.  grau,  or  grauenSperfon),  the  bo- 
loved  woman ;  bie  33efannte,  (sup.  grau,  or  grauenS* 

petfon),  the  female  acquaintance ;  bie  SBemxmbte,  (sup. 
gtauen^erfon),  the  female  relatiou.  £)a$  ®ro#e,  (sup. 
SQBefen,  being),  that  which  is  great;  ba5  ©d)one,  (sup. 

SBefen),  that  which  is  beautiful;   bag  (Srfyabene,  that 

which  is  sublime ;  bag  fible,  that  which  is  noble. — These 
substantives,  in  their  mode  of  declension,  remain  liable 
to  the  three  last  forms  of  adjectives ;  namely,  when  uo 
article  is  before  them,  they  follow  the  second  form :  for 
example,  in  the  plural,  ©elefyrte,  gen.  ®elet)tter,  dat. 
©defyrten,  ace.  ©elefytte*  When  the  definite  article,  or 
a -pronoun  demonstrative,  &c.  precedes,  the  third  :  as, 

sing.  nom.  ber  SSebiente,  the  servant,  gen.beS  SBebicnteti, 
dat.  bem  SBebtenten,  ace  ben  JBebienteru  Plur.  nom. 
bie  ©ebtenten,  gen.  ber  SBebienten,  dat.  ben  JBebtenten, 

ace.  bie  33cbienten*  After  the  indefinite  article,  or  a 
pronoun  possessive,  &c.  the  fourth  form :  as,  sing,  nom* 

mein  33efannter,  my  man  acquaintance,  gen.  meineS 
ffiefannten,  dat.  meinem  SJefannten,  ace.  meinen  83e* 

fannten.  Thus  in  the  feminine  gender:  sing.  nom. 
meine  SSefannte,  my  woman  acquaintance,  gen.  meiner 

SSefannten,  dat.  meiner  SSefannten,  ace  meine  See 
fannte*  Plur.  nom.  meine  JBefannten,  gen.  meiner  fl3e» 
f  annten,  dat.  meinen  SSefannten,  ace.  meine  Seftmne 
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tefU  In  this  manner  all  such  words  are  to  be  inflected*. 
But 

2.  Those  which  become  substantives  abstractedly, 
are  differently  treated.  They  represent  the  quality  of 
the  adjective  abstracted,  that  means,  as  an  object  of  it- 
self, not  as  an  adjunct  to  another:  for  instance,  bad 
jBfau,  the  quality  of  blue,  the  colour  blue ;  bad  SBeif, 
the  colour  white ;  bad  9tunb,  the  quality  of  round,  ro- 
tundity, or  a  round  substance.  They  arise  out  of  the 
first  form,  the  article  in  the  neuter  gender  being  pre- 
fixed ;  and  are  varied  after  the  second,  or  fourth  declen- 
sion of  substantives :  as,  sing,  nom,  bad  SBlau,  gen.  bed 

23Iau$,  dat.  bem  fijlau,  ace.  bad  2Mau,  &c     83ieled, 

the  neuter,  in  the  second  form  of  mel,  much,  is  used  as 
a  substantive,  and  signifies,  a  great  deal.  SSietlcfcn,  abet 
tdd)t  SBieled  lefen,  to  read  a  great  deal  (t.  e.  to  attend 
much,  to  reading),  but  not  to  read  a  great  quantity j  or 
Variety. 


SECTION     V. 

t  THE  COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Qualities  assigned  to  persons,  or  things,  may  exist 
in  them,  in  a  certain  gradation ;  for  which  reason  the 
adjectives,  which  are  words,  denoting  qualities,  are  said 
to  be  capable  of  degrees  of  comparison. 

The  comparison,  in  grammar,  is  generally  effected  by 

•  Wieland  (Agathon,  vol.  i.  p.  69),  *fys  incorrectly,  feine 
25ebiente,  for,  feine  25ebienten.     Hecder  errs  in  the  same 

manner,  saying,  t&rer  ©cfcone,  for  @#5nen.  %tx$x.  2N<f tte* , 

vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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two  depree*,  ore  of  them,  containing  the  idea  mere,  and 
called  tlit*  Comparative. ;  -and  I  he  other,  expressing  the 
notion  woa/,  and  denominated  the  Superlative. 

These  (ley  tees  are  in  German,  a^  in  Fugludi,  produced 
by  the  addition  of  certain  letter*,  or  syllables  to  the  ad* 
jei live*;  namely,  the  comparative:  by  that  of  r,  or  er, 
and  the  superlative  by  that  of  #/,  or  e*t. 

This  is  analogous  t«>  the  English  language,  and  will  be 
easily  understood  by  the  reader.  If,  for  instance,  in 
EnulHi,  the  comparative  decree  of  bold  is  to  be  formed, 
it  wiii  be  done  l»\  adding  er  to  it,  bolder;  and  if  the  su- 
pc  rlahte  is  requited,  the  addition  of  est  will  answer  thai 
purpose,  boldest.     It  would  be  the  same  iu  Genimu. 


THE  COMPARATIVE   DEGREE. 

Huh.  Take  thr  adjective  in  its  first  form  (see  Declen- 
sion of  Adjectives), and  add  to  it  er;  or  r  only,  when  it 
ends  in  e:  you  will  then  have  the  comparative  degree  of 
the  first  form.  Examples:  fcfyon,  handsome,  compa- 
rative, fcfyonet,  handsomer;  enge,  narrow,  comparative, 
tttger,  narrower. ' 

OBSERVATIONS. 

].  The  vowels  a,  0,  U,  are,  in  the  comparative  de- 
gree, changed  into  the  diphthougs  <$,6,  ti:  as,  arm, 
poor,  compar.  £rmer, poorer;  gtO&  great,  coinpar.  Qtb* 
ffer,  greater ;  f urj,  short,  compar.  I urjet,  shorter  ;  jjung/ 
young,  compar.  jungcr,  younger.  2Clt,  remains  unal- 
tered :  as,  xavlt),  compar.  rattier*  The  following  words 
are  likewise  exempt  from  the  transmutation:  a.)  23la£, 

iunt,  fafyl,  falf$,  frofy,  gerabe,  gefd&lanf,  glatt,  tyty, 
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1a%  tat$,  txttipp,  la&m,  lag,  (weary),  fed,  (loose),  fofe, 
(wanton,  frulicksome),  matt,  morfdj,  natf  t,  platt,  plump, 
rot),  runb,  faefct,  fanft,  fatt,  fd)laff,  fcfylanf,  jtarr,  ftolj, 

ffraff,  fhtmpf,  toll,  ttolU  b.)  Those  which  end  in  h*ft 
and  «rm ;  as,  foflertyaft,  tugenbfyaft,  f urcfytfattn  e.)  The 
participles ;  and  such  as  are  shaped  like  participles, 
though  they  cannot  be  deduced  from  existing  verbs.    Of 

this  description  are :  abgefdjmatft,  bejafyrt,  befannt,  be* 
tagt,  bewanbert,  bewanbt,  gewogen,  wrwegen,  toerbammt, 
loerbutyt,  wfyafy,  uerrucfyt,  fcerfdjlagen,  toerwanbt,  \>oU* 
fcmtmen,  rootyl&abenb, 

'  2.  Adjectives,  which  end  in  el,  cast  away  the  e  be  fort 
I,  in  -  the  comparative  degree :  as,  ebcl,  noble,  compat* 
eWcr,  (for  cbclcr),  more,  noble;  bimfel,  dark,  compar. 
buttflcr,  (for  bttnfeler),  darker.  A  s  milur  omission  ofteu 
takes   place  in  those,  ending  in  en  and  er :  as,   trocfen, 

dry,  compar.  trodfner,  (for  trocfener),  "»<*«  dry ;  often, 

open,  compar.  offner,  (for  offener),  more  open;  t>olfc 

lommeti/  perfect,  compar.  twUfommner,  (for  t>oUf omme* 
net);  bitter, bitter;  compar.  bittrer;  tapfer,  biave,  com- 

paa  tapfter*  But  in  these,  the  elision  of  the  e  is  not 
necessarily  required,  and  need  not  be  practised,  except 
for  some  particular  reason  in  composition. 

3.  The  comparative  degree  is  subject  to  the  four  forms 
of  adjectives,  a.)  The  first,  or  adverbial :  as,  «£)0met 
fft  f$6ner  aid  SStrgit,    Homer   is  more  beautiful  than 

Virgil ;  bie  ©d?»ejier  ijl  (liter  aid  ber  jBruber,  the  sister 

is  older  than  the  brother ;  bad  £illb  iff  WCtfer  aid  bet 
Cater,  the  child  is  more  wise  than  the  father.     £)te  316* 

met  roaren  mddjtiger  aid  bie  ©riedjen,  the  Romans  were 

more  powerful  than  the  Grecians.  In  these  examples, 
the  comparative  stands  in  the  first  form,  as  being  neither 

preceded  by  an  article,  nor  followed  by  a  substantive* 
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b.)  The  second  form,  before  a  substantive,  without  an  ar- 
ticle, or  pronoun,  antecedent.  The  terminations  er,  e, 
es,  are  added  to  the  first  form :  as,  sing,  norm  fd)6nerer, 

f#5nere,  fd>&nere$;  grogerer,  groffcre,  grogereS;  gen. 
griffereS,  grogerer,  gr&gereS;  dat.  grogerem,  grogerer, 
grigerem ;  ace.  grigeren,  gr6^ere,  grogereS*  Plur.  nom. 
gr&f*  ere,  geu.  gr&gerer,  dat.  grogeren,  ace.  gr&gere*  Ex- 
amples :  3n  2Crmutfy  ju  flcrbcn  ifi  griperer  Stufym  (grJf* 
fere  ©f)re-gr6gere$  ®lutf),  ate  retcfy  unb  lajlertyaft  jit 

leben,  to  die  in  poverty  is  greater  glory  (greater  honour — 
greater  happiness)  than  to  live  rich  and  vicious.     Ste 

@ngldnberftnb  grogere  geute  ate  bte'granjofen,  the  En- 
glish are  taller  people  than  the  French.  Here  is  the  se- 
cond form,  because  a  substantive  follows,  c.)  The  third 
form,  with  the  definite  article,  or  a  pronoun  demonstra- 
tive, or  relative,  preceding.     In  this  manner :  sing.  nom. 

ber  fcfyonere,  bie  fd)6nere,  baSfcfyJnere;  gen.  be$  fcfyfine* 
ren,  ber  fdjineren,  be$  fcfyoneren ;  dat.  bem  fcfyjneren, 
ber  fd)6neren,  bent  fcfyfineren;  ace.  ben  fd$neren,  bie 
fity&nere,  ba$  fdj&nere*  Plur.  nom.  bie  fcfyoneren,  gen. 
ber  fcfyineren,  dat.  ben  fcfyoneren,  ace.  bie  fcfyonerem  Ex- 
amples: ©er  grogere  SD?ann,  the  greater  man ;  bie  gr&gete 

%tau,  the  greater  woman ;  ba§  grigere  JUnb,  the  greater 

child.    2>tefer  fcfy&nere  SKann,  btefe  fc^ftnerc  grau,  bie* 

fed  fcfyonere  £inb«  d.)  The  fourth  form,  with  the  inde- 
finite article,  or  a  personal,  and  possessive,  pronoun, 

going  before :  .sing.  nom.  ein  grigerer,  eine  grojkre,  ein 
gr5f ereS ;  gen.  etneS  grSgeren,  einer  gr&geren,  eineS  grJf* 
feren ;  dat.  einem  gr&geren,  einer  grogeren,  einem  grifs 
feren :  ace.  einen  grogeren,  eine  grSgere,  ein  grif ereS* 
For  example :  <£$  i  ft  ein  grSgerer  SSerlu  ft,  etneS  fjreunbeS 
beraubt  ju  roerben,  ate  vrieler  ®cfydfee,  it  is  a  greater  loss 
to  be  deprived  of  a  friend,  than  of  many  treasures* 


'# 
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Thus  io  the  other  genders :  cine  gt&  jjere  iBemutyigmtg, 
a  greater  mortification,  fern.— efn  gr6|5ere6  Ungludf,  * 
greater  misfortune/neuter. 

4.  In  the  additional  remarks  on  the  adjectives,  au  er- 
rour  has  been  noticed,  which  consists  in  using  the  first, 
or  adverbial  form,  where  a  declinable  form  ought  to  be 
employed*  The  same  inaccuracy  is  to  be  met  with,  in 
the  comparative  degree:  for  instance,  fd)6rter  SBettet, 
instead  of  fcfyonereS  SBcttcr,  finer  weather ;  eitl  gtSflet 
©ludf,  for  ein  grojfcreS  ®lucf,  a  greater  piece  of  luck. 
Tbat  this  is  decidedly  wrong,  has  been  before  observed. 

5.  Of  those  adjectives,  which  are  irregular  in  their 
comparison,  and  those,  which  do  not  admit  the  termina- 
tions of  the  comparative  degree,  an  account  will  be  given 
io  the  additional  remarks. 

THE   SUPERLATIVE   DEGREE. 

Rule.  Add  st,  or  est,  to  the  first  form  of  adjectives ; 
this  raises  them  to  the  superlative  degree :  as,  fcfyStt/  fin  „ 
soperl,  fdj&nft,  finest;    grof,    great,   superl.    gr&flejt,  . 
greatest. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

1.  The  vowels  a,  0,  U,  are  changed  into  the  diph- 
thongs d,  6/  U,  with  the  exceptions,  adduced  in  the  com- 
parative degree,  Obs.  1 . 

2.  The  adjectives  in  e9  b,  ch,f  gt  I,  m,  n,  nd,  r,  form 
the  superlative  in  st :  as,  gefdjwinbe,  sup.  gefcfywmbefi ; 

leife,  sup.  leifeji ;  grob,  sup.  gtibji ;  fyerrlicfy,  sup.  $err* 
Kd$;  ftyarf,  sup.  ffylrfji;  arg,  sup.  argji;  jung,  sup, 
iutigji ;  ftymal,  sup.  fcfymalji ;  fur^tfam,  sup.  furdjtfamfi; 
f#6n,  sup.  fty&nji;  reifeenb,  sup.  teifeenfcft;  fetter/  sup. 

R 


.* 
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tyciterft — Those  which  end  in  e,  divest  themselves  of 
this  letter,  after  b&ndg:  as,  tyerbe,  sup.  fyerbft;  enge, 

sup.  engjh 

$.  Those  in  au,  eu,  ty;  and  in  d,  k,  k,  ck,ff,  11,  mm, 
mi,  rr,  pf,  9  or  ss,  sch,  st,  t,  z,  make  the  superlative  de* 
gree  in  est.    For  example:  blrtU,  sup.  bfoueft;  neu,  sup. 

neuejt ;  freij,  sup.  fretjejt ;  wttb,  sup.  nrilbeji ;  rolj,  sup. 
ro^eft;  fdjlanf/sup.  f<$anfefi;  jtarf,  sup.  jtdrfejt;  buf, 
sup.  btcfeft;  fctytoff,  sup.  ftylaffeft;  toll,  sup.  tollcfl; 
btmtm,  sup.  bummeji ;  burnt,  sup.  bunneft ;  bftrr,  sup. 
bftrrejt;  ftumpf,  sup.  jhtmpfefi;  fufl,  sup.  fugejt ;  grojj, 
sop.  grifjeji ;  morfd),  sup.  morfdjefi ;  fejtA  sup.  fefteft ; 
r>art,  sup.  fydttejT: ;  f urj,  sup.  furjefi.  But  in  these  also, 
the  e,  before  st,  is  frequently    thrown  out:    as,   bet 

bummfie,  bet  bunnfte,  bet  jtdrf  jte,  bet  brettfte*  In  par- 
ticiples it  must  be  removed  :  as,  bet  gebUbetjte  9Retlfdj, 
the  most  civilized  man. 

4.  When  ss  precedes  the  termination  of  the  superla- 
tive,  est  is  sometimes  changed  into  t.  This  is  done  in 
the  word  grpfj,  great ;  of  which  the  superlative  is  ex- 
pressed by  jjrofjt,  instead  of  gr&fgefi;  in  the  third  form, 
bet  grifjte,  the  greatest,  for  grig ejlc*  The  same  con- 
traction may  be  observed  in  other  adjectives,  though  not 
,  so  commonly :  as  in  fug,  sup.  third  form,  ber  fufte,  the 
sweetest,  for  fugefie ;  blag,  sup.  ber  blag te,  the  palest, 
for  blafiefle ;.  but  it  is  not  to  be  commended.  £)et  befte, 
the  best,  which  is  now  the  established  superlative  of  gut, 
good,  (see  Adelung's  Orthogr.  p.  289),  »  contracted  from 
teflefie,  befte*  The  superlative  of  words  ending  in  isch, 
is  supposed  to  be  rendered  less  disagreeable  to  the  ear, 
by  substituting  t  for  e*t;  as  of  ofefytfd),  beastly,  sup. 
third  form,  ber  triel>ifdjte,  the    most  beastly,  for  tier 

rtefctfcfcefte;  of  biurlfd),  clownish,  ber  b<Jurtf$te,  for 
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ihUmfd)ejk ;  bubtfd^,  rascally,  bet  bfiMftytt*  But  even 
by  such  means,  words  of  that  description  cannot  be 
made  tolerable;  and  it  is  beat,  if  possible,  to  supersede 
them. 

5.  The  superlative  degree  is,  like  the  comparative, 
susceptible  of  the  four  forms  of  inBection ;  though  moat 
frequently  used  in  the  third,  with  the  definite  article :  as, 
bet  fc&injte,  the  handsomest;  bet  wuefte,  the  newest; 

geu.  be*  f#6njien,  be*  neuejten ;  dat.  bem  fcfy&njten,  torn 

neutfhn,  &c.  See  the  declension  of  adjectives.  Nett 
to  the  third,  the  first,  or  adverbial,  form  is  often  eaa- 
ployed  ;  or  to  speak  more  properly,  a  subtitute  for  tbtl 
form.  This  consists  in  the  dative  ease  singular,  of  the 
third  form,  with  the  word  am  prefixed :  as,  am  fd^ltffot, 
am  neuefteiU  The  following  phrases,  it  ufinnt,  it  it 
fstfMvf,  would  be  expressed  by,  e§  ifl  am  fd^nffctt,  am 
fUlieffou  Tliis  circumlocution  is  to  be  thus  explained* 
%m,  is  put  for,  an  bem ;  an  being  a  preposition,  which 
denotes  on,  nearest,  or  next  to;  and  bem,  the  dative  «f 
the  definite  article :  consequently,  am  fty&ttjhtt  literally 
signifies  next  to  that,  which  is  finest ;  and  afterwards 
simply  marks  the  superlative  degree,  in  its  first  form, 
without  any  collateral  meaning.    It  will  be  useful  to 

subjoin  a  few  examples:  JDiefeS  grauenjfmmer fft am 
fd^njfen,  werm  fte  fid)  ntcfyt  fcfymtnit,  this  lady  is  hand- 
somest, or  most  handsome,  when  she  does  not  paint  her- 
self. Setter  SRebnet  i ji  tmmet  am  grif ten,  wenn  er  fty 
an  bie  8etbenfd)aften  roenbet,  that  orator  is  always  great- 
est, when  he  addresses  the  passions.     6$  Witt)  am  frefen 

fetpn,  Ijeute  ju^aufe  ju  Metben,  it  will  be  best  to  stay  at 
home  to-day.  2>etjenige  SJtonn  ijl  am  wetfeffen,  iwfc 
d)er  ein  ru$i<je$  geben  fufyrt,  that  man  is  wisest,  or  the 
most  wise,  who  leads  a  quiet  life.    SKejenige  %xau  if}  am 

R  2 
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flugjten,  welcfye  tyttn  $au$tyilt  gut  befotgt,  that  woman 

it  most  prudent,  who  takes  good  cars  of  her  domestick 

concerns.    :©a$ientge  Stint)  iji  am  KebenSmurbigften, 

Wdd)C§  folgfam  t  ft,  that  child  is  most  amiable,  which  is 
tractable  and  obedient.    £)tejentgen  imtz  finb  am  MX* 

n&nfttgjten,  roeldje  SSorurt^eilen  am  wemgflen  unter* 

WOtfen  finb,  those  people  are  most  reasonable,  who  are 
least  subject  to  prejudices.  The  same  ideas  might  have 
been  answered  by  the  third  form.  Instead  of,  it  will  be 
best  to  stay  at  home,  the  turn  might  have  been,  it  will  be 
the  best  thing  to  stay  at  home :  e$  ttrirb  ba$  befte  fttpn, 
ice.  For,  that  woman  is  most  prudent,  who,  &c.  you 
Slight  say,  that  woman  is  the  most  prudent,  who,  Sec* 

©iejenige  grau  t  ft  bic  Hugfte,  roelcfye,  &c— The  jprepo- 
aitiofi?  auf,  upon,  and  ju,  to,  are,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
connected  with  the  superlative  degree.  They  are  then, 
like  atl,  contracted  with  the  article :  auf  ba$,  into  auf$; 
JU  bent/  into  %\xm*  But  their  signification  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive, as  that  of  an*  They  only  describe  the  manner, 
in  which  a  thing  is  done,  or  exists:  for  example,  auf$ 
ftySnjie  eingertci)tet,  arranged  in  the  finest  manner ;  ftttf& 
tOOUf omtnenjie  auSgefufytf,  executed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  2Cuf  governs  the  accusative,  and  the  adjective, 
therefore,  ends  in  e,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  neu- 
ter of  that  case,  in  the  third  form.  3u  ls  joined  with 
the  dative:  as,  jum  f<$6nffcn,  in  the  finest  manner;  jum 
»0Uf  ommenjlen,  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  use  of 
the  two  prepositions  last  mentioned,  especially  of  ju,  is 
not  so  current,  uor  so  classical,  as  that  of  the  former.— 
The  first,  or  adverbial,  form  of  the  superlative  degree, 
in  its  original  state,  perhaps  only  appears  in  the  word 
aUetftebft/  most  lovely  of  all :  as,  ba$  ijl  aUerltebji,  that 
js  most  Jovely.     But  even  here  it  is  not  quite  pure :  the 
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word  aHet,  disguises  it  nearly  as  much  as  am,  aufS,  or 
Jlttn*  ftiebft,  by  itself,  for  ex.  ba6  ift  liebfl,  never  occurs. 
If  it  be   remarked,  that  the  following,   dufjetjt,  ijbdjfi, 

jftngjt,  Idngff,  meifl,  gcfarfamft,  gnibigfi,  fmmMfaift, 

t>etfeinbHd)ji,  Mrbtmbenft,  and  others,  are  superlatives  of 
the  first  form ;  it  must  be  considered,  that  they  are  mere 
adverbs,  when  thus  used,  and  have  not  the  nature  of  ad- 
jectives. They  will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 
—-The  second  form  of  the  superlative  is  chiefly  to  be 
seen  in  the  vocative  case,  which  is  like  the  nominative : 
as,  sing,  liebfter  35nit>er,  dearest  brother;  ttyeurfte 
©cfywefier,  dearest  sister ;  fdjSnfieS  JWttb,  most  charming 
child;  plur.  wfirbigjic  S^Ultbc,  most  worthy  friends.— 
fn  the  fourth  form  the  superlative  is  to  be  found,  after 
the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns* :  as,  3fd)  drmjtet 
SRenfd),  I  poorest  man ;  bu  tfyeurfkr  JBtubet,  tboudear- 
est  brother ;  bu  Itebjte  ©d)tt>ejter,  thou  dearest  sister ; 
ffyt  fd)Jnften  ,ftinbet,  ye  most  charming  children ;  meftt 

Uefcftet  aSruber,  my  dearest  brother ;  bcfnc  Hebjte  ©djwc* 

ftct,  thy  dearest  sister :  and  so  with  the  rest. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE   COMPARISON  OF 

ADJECTIVES. 

I.  Some  adjectives  do  not  admit  the  degrees  of  com* 
parkon,  by  means  of  additional  terminations.  They  are : 

*  After  the  indefinite  article  it  is  hardly  ever  used.  In 
other  languages,  for  instance)  in  the  Italian,  and  even  in 
the  Dutch,  it  occurs  in  combination  with  that  article:  nor 
is  it  uncommon  to  meet,  in  English,  with  phrases  like 
these,  '  a  most  severe  winter,  a  most  cruel  disappointment/ 
In  German,  some  adverb,  such  as  fe&r,  very,  (Juflerff,  ex- 
tremely, JictJjr,  highly,  would  be  employed. 

B3 
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.  angji,  eingebenf,  feint),  gar,  gram,  red^unredjt,  tyeU* 

tylfU  Others  refuse  it  partly.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
participles;  and  adjectives  ending  in  fyaft,  id),  tfcfy : 
which  only  suffer  the  comparative  degree  in  the  first 
form.  It  may  be  permitted  to  say,  gefydrteter,  gegrun* 
beter,  m  the  first  form,  more  hardened,  more  grounded, 
from  the  participles  gefydrtet,  gegrunbet;  but  the  ear 
would  be  shocked  at  the  sound  of  the  following  forms : 

ge&drteterer,  geljdrtetere  gefydrteterefc ;  or,  ber  ge^drte* 
terc,  ein  gegrunbeterer,  cine  gegrunbetere,  ein  gegrunbe* 
teres*  Thus  in  the  adjectives  leb&aft,  gewiffenfyaft,  1<U 
djerlid),   MrdnberKcfy    bdtmfcfy,  t>erf<fyroenberifd?,   and 

others,   it  is  allowable  to  make  use  of  the  first  form : 

letyafter,  gewt  ffentyafter,  tad^erlic^er,  wrdnberlicfyer,  bau^ 
rifefyer,  t>erfd)n>enbertfdfoer, ;  but  the  subsequent  forms,  em 
Ubtyafterer,  ber  Idcfyerlidjere,  &c.  could  uot  be  endured. 

The  superlative  degree  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion.    It  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  language,  to  say, 

ber  tebfyaftefle,  ber  Iddjerlicfyjie,  and  even  ber  gegrunbetjie, 

ber  gebdrtejte ;  though  the  adjectives  iu  isch,  which  are, 
of  themselves,  disharmonious,  produce  a  sound  still 
more  unpleasant,  when  augmented  by  the  hissing  termi- 
nation of  the  superlative  .*  as,  ber  bduerifdjejle* 

II.  When  the  degrees  of  comparison  are  not  expres- 
sed by  the  termination,  certain  adverbs  are  made  use  of 
to  convey  the  notion :  namely,  mefyr,  more,  for  the  com- 
parative; and  am  metjien,  most,  for  the  superlative. 
For  example:  feinb,  inimical ;  mefyr  feinb,  more  inimi- 
cal; am  meiften  feinb,  most  hostile;  tljeityaft,  par- 
taking; metyr  tfcettyaft,  am  meifien  tyeityaft.    Those 

adverbs  are  sometimes  put  to  adjectives,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  the  comparative  terminations,  when,  by  this 
expedient,  any  harshness,  or  abruptness,  of  sound  may 
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be  obviated.     Thus  in  toat)t,   true,  comp.  waiter,  sup. 

wafyrcft ;  where  mefyr  xvat)T,  am  mcijien  wafyr,  may  be 
used :  as  bicfeS  ijt  nod)  mefyr  wafyr  aI6  iene$,  this  is  still 

more  true  than  that.— After  the  deduction  of  the  few 
words,  which  have  been  mentioned,  all  the  existing  ad- 
jectives form  their  degrees  of  comparison  by  means  of 
the  terminations;  for  which  the  adverhs  mel)t,  am  met* 
ffett,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  substituted.  However,  when 
two  different  adjectives  are  to  be  compared  with  one  ano- 
ther, it  must  be  done  by  mefyr :  a%  er  ijt  mefyr  lujtfg  aid 
traurig/  he  is  more  merry  than  sad ;  2Ctl<JUJht3  war  mefyr 
gludf(id)  at§  tapftT,  Augustus  was  more  lucky  than 
brave*  This  comparison  ctltrid  not  be  effected  by  the 
termination  of  either  adjective. 

III.  The  following  words  are  irregular,  in  their  com* 

parison;  gut,  good,  comp.  beffer,  sup.  am  bejten;  \>i eX> 
much,  comp.  mefjr,  sup.  am  mefyrjten,  or  am  mctftcm— 

The  comparative  degree,  mebr,  when  put  in  a  declinable 
form,  generally  receives,  besides  the  usual  terminations, 
the  syllable  re  before  them.     The  second  form  of  mefyr 

should  be,  metyrer,  mefyre,  metjreS,  plur.  mefyre ;  but  it  is 
commonly  expressed  by,  mefyreter,  meljrere,  mefjrereS, 
plur.  mefyrere:  ctn  mefyrereS,  for  ein  me$re$»  This  seems 

to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the  declinable 
ending* ;  and  might  be  laid  aside,  without  impropriety. 
Of  the  superlatives,  mefytjt  and  meijt,  the  first  may  be 
preferred,  as  more  regular,  but  the  last  is  more  common* 

*  As  most  adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree,  in  the 
second  form,  terminate  in  erer-,  ere,  eres,  it  was  erroneously 
imagined,  that  me6r  ought  to  ({o  the  same.  It  was  forgot- 
ten, that  this  word  (probably  contracted  from  meber)  was 
already  a  comparative,  and  therefore  only  entitled  to  the 
additional  endings  cr>  e,  es. 
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— Tbe  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  the  adverb 
batb,  which  are,  efyer,  am  efyejien,  appear  sometimes  io 
the  situation  of  adjectives. — <£)od),  high,  makes  the  com- 
parative  fy&fyet/  exchanging  the  guttural,  in  the  middle* 
for  the  simple  aspirate ;  but  tbe  superlative,  am  ^6d)ftCTU 
On  the  other  hand,  rtdfye,  near,  has  in  the  comparative 
tulfyer,  and  in  the  superlative  am  ndcfyftett,  assuming,  in 
the  latter,  the  guttural,  iustead  of  the  mere  A.  These, 
however,  can  hardly  be  called  irregular  comparisons. 

IV.  Some  adjectives  have  the  appearance  of  the  com* 
parative  degree,  though  their  signification  does  not  cor- 
respond with  it.  They  are :  feet  mittlcre,  the  middle 
one ;  feet  dufete,  the  exterioP;  bet  innctc,  the  interior ; 
bet  obetC,  the  superior;  bet UtttetC,  the  inferior ;  bet&Ofc* 
berc,  the  anterior ;  bet  fytntcrc,  the  posterior.  *  They  all 

take  the  superlative :  as,  ber  mttteljte,  bet  dugerfte,  bet 
innerjie,  &c 
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They  are  divided  into  cardinal,  and  ordinal  numbers* 


A.  CARDINAL    NUMBERS. 


l.  Sin,  cine,  eirt :  or, 

4.  Bier. 

einer,  cine,  etne^. 

5.  £Unf. 

3.  3wea. 

6.  6e#$. 

3.  3re*. 

7.  Siebea-' 
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8.  9C#t 

9.  9?eun. 

10.  3*ben,  cr3*&n. 

11.  @\f,  or  eilf. 

12.  3»iff* 

13.  $repge(en;  orbrepje&n. 

14.  SBterge&n. 

15.  $unfgcf}n. 

16.  ©ecfcge&n. 

17.  <5tebenge(n,  or  (Tebge^n. 
i&  ttcfrgcbn. 

19.  fteungebn. 
so.  Swajigig. 
si.  (Sin  unb  gwangtg. 
29.  3wep4inb  gwan^ig. 

23.  Shrep  unb  gwangig. 

24.  2?ter  unb  gwangtg. 

25.  $Unf  unb  gwangtg. 

26.  @ecfc$  unb  gwangig. 
xt.  @iebe  n  unb  gtpangig. 
28.  fccjie  unb  gwangig. 


29.  9?eun  unbgwangtg. 
so.  ^reiffig. 

31.  <5in  unb  breiffii}. 

32.  Swfpunbbreiffigj&c. 

40.  SBterjig. 

41.  (5 in  unb  Ptergtg,  &c. 
50.  ftunfgtg. 

60.  ©ecfcgtg. 

70.  ©iebengig,orftefcgtg. 

80.  flcfrtgig. 

9a  9£eungig. 

100.  jfjunbert. 

101.  j&unbert  unb  eitr. 
103.  £unbm  unb  gwejs 

soo.  3wep  bunbert. 
3oo.  £rep  bunbert. 
iooo  Xaufenb. 
ioooo.  3e(m  taufenb. 
looooo.  £unbert  taufenb. 

A  million,  (fine  IRfflion* 


'  1799. 

(5 in  taufenb  fiefren  bunbert  unb  neun  unb  neungig. 

1800. 

$(4tge(n  fcunbert,  or  laufenb  (ein  taufenb)  ac^t  (unbert* 

1816. 

fltftgebn  bunbert  unbfedbgebn. 

OBSERVATIONS.     . 


1.  (Sin,  eine,  cin,  one,   is  declined  like  the  indefinite 
article.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  word,  used  with  a  dif- 
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fercnt  power.  As  a  numeral,  it  is  pronounced  with  a 
stronger  accent :  as,  tin  SNann,  ehte  graiu  W hen  it 
stands  by  itself,  but  with  a  reference  to  a  substantive, 
somewhere  expressed,  the  termination  er  is  added,  in 
the  nominative  singular,  for  the  masculine;  and  es,  for 
the  neuter  gender,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative. 
For  example :  fyaben  fie  etnetl  &Ut  1  have  you  got  a  hat  ? 
fyier  tft  etner,  liere  is  one:  Qut,  hat,  which  is  understood 
by  reference,  is  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  therefore 

•  it  is  etner*    Sfctibtxi  pe  ein  9Ref[er  ?  have  you  got  a  knife  t 

$iet  tjl  etneS,  here  is  one;  namely,  SDJeffer,  which  being 
of  the  neuter  gender,  the  numeral  becomes  eUU$*  Sitter 

bet  Sommrfe,  welcfye  man  bem  SSerfaffet  matyt,  one  of 

the  objections,  which  are  made  to  the  author,  ecc.  The 
negative  adjective,  fein,  feme,  feitt,  no  one,  none,  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner :  for  example,  feitt  §Utjt,  no 

prince ;  f etner  Don  fetnen  SJiacfyfolgern,  no  one  of  his 

successors. — Those  additional  syllables  can,  in  such  a 
connection,  never  be  dispensed  with,  though  from  care- 
lessness, or  ignorance,  they  are  sometimes  neglected. 
When  the  numeral  has  no  reference  to  a  substantive  ex- 

•  pressed,  but  serves  merely  to  count,  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely required :  yet  in  simply  telling  the  numbers,  as 
one,  two,  three,  four,  &c.  it  is  usual  to  give  to  ein  the 
additional  termination  of  the  neuter,  but  generally  con- 
tracted, ein$,  jwep,  brevier,  &c— @in,  eine,  ein,  may 

have  the  definite  article  before  it;  then  it  is  declined  in 
the  third  form  of  adjectives.  • 

In  English,  the  numbers  hundred  and  thousand  have 
commonly  the  indefinite  article  before  them,  as,  a  thou* 
sand  pounds,  a  hundred  dollars.  In  German,  the  ar- 
ticle is  left  out,  in  such  instances* 
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Singular. 

r 

Nora.  £)et  eine,  bie  eine,  baft  erne,  the  one. 

Geo*  £e$  einen,  .  bet  einen,  bed  etnen,  of 

Dat.    Dem  etnen,  bcr  etnen,  bent  etnen,  to 

Ace.    ©en  etnen,  bie  eine,  bad  eine,  the  one. 

.  The  plural  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing certain  classes  of  individual  objects:  as,  the 
ones,  and  the  others ;  that  means,  the  one  set,  and  the 

other.    Nom.  ©ie  einen,  the  ones ;  gen.  ber  einen ;  dat. 

ben  einen ;  ace.  bte  etnen.  Pronouns  are  also  prefixed : 
as,  my  one,  this  one,  which  one.  Then,  ein,  is  considered 
as  an  adjective,  and  put  in  that  form  of  declension, 
which  is  required  by  each  respective  pronoun.  The 
German  numeral  never  serves  in  a  suppletive  capacity,  as 
the  English  one ;  a  good  one,  this  one,  that  one.  Here 
the  number  is  not  meant,  but  one  tills  the  place  of  the 
substantive,  which  is  understood,  since  those  words,  a 
good,  thisx  that,  in  English,  cannot  well  stand  absolute, 
without  something  following.  This  peculiarity  is  un- 
known to  the  Germau  language :  and  the  adjectives,  as 
well  as  the  pronouns,  are  placed  by  themselves,  without 
any  such  support. 

2.  3wet),  »"d  bte^,  now  and  then  indicate  their  geni- 
tive and  dative,  by  additional  terminations:  gen.  jwetyet, 
brevet ;  dat.  jwepen,  brepem  This  is  necessary,  when 
those  cases  are  not  otherwise  distinguished:  as,  bie 
©totfe  5tt>e^er  SDldnner,  the  strength  of  two  men;  bie 
2Ra$t  bteper  JtJnige,  the  power  of  three  kings.    In 
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these  examples,  the  genitive  case  could  not  be  recognised, 
except  by  the  endings  of  the  numerals ;  but  if  the  ar- 
ticle, an  adjective,  or  a  pronoun  were  present,  by  whose 
endings  the  genitive  might  be  known,  it  would  be  impro~ 
per  to  vary  the  termination  of  the  numeral :  as,  We 
€tdrfc  ber  jwety  SJtdtmer,  the  strength  of  the  two  men ; 
We  SRacfyt  Wefer  Wet)  Jt&ntfje,  the  power  of  these  three 
kings ;  We  SEreue  jwet)  aufrtcfytiger  greunbe,  the  faith  of 

two  sincere  friends.  Here  the  genitive  case  is  determined 
by  the  article,  the  pronoun,  and  the  adjective;  the  nu- 
merals, therefore,  need. not  be  inflected.  The  declinable 
ending  of  the  dative  is  not  required,  before  substantives : 
for  that  case  is  always  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  latter. 
But  when  the  numeral  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive, 
the  termination  should  be  added,  as  a  sign  of  the  dative : 
for  instance,  3d)  fyabe  e§  JWetjen  gegeben,  I  have  given  it 

to  two ;  icfy  fyabe  e$  bretjen  mitgetfyeilt,  I  have  communi- 
cated it  to  three.  Likewise  after  prepositions,  mtt  jwepett, 
with  two ;  von  Wetyen,  from  three.  The  other  numerals 
all  admit  the  termination  of  the  dative,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances :  as,  Scfy  I>abe  e§  Weren  gegeben,  I  have  given 
it  to  four ;  ify  fyabe  e$  ftmfen  gefagt,  I  have  told  it  to  five ; 
icfy  fyabe  e$  iwanjigen  mttgetfyeilt,  I  have  communicated 
it  to  twenty,  &c.     And  with  prepositions  :  for  example, 

cuf  alien  Weren,  upon  all  fours;  mit  fecfyfen,  with  six; 

VOn  acfyten,  of  eight,  &c.  Those  which  end  in  en,  do  not 
receive  the  additional  termination ;  as,  fieben,  jefyen,  bret)^ 
jefyen,  &c.  The  termination  of  the  genitive  is  only  pe- 
culiar to  Jtt>et),  and  Wet) ;  and  cannot  be  assumed  by  any 
of  the  rest.  Its  office  must  be  supplied  by  a  preposition, 
such  as  Von,  or  some  other  mode  of  expression,  when  the 
case  is  not  of  itself  discernible.— In  fyunbert,  and  taufenb, 
the  dative  is  not  to  be  signified  by  the  addition  of  en+ 
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s)unbetten,  taufenben :  for  this  would  make  the  number 
plural,  and  denote  hundred*,  and  thousands.  Recourse 
may,  upon  this  occasion,  perhaps,  be  had  to  the  indefinite 
article,  as  in  English :  for  iastance,  3$  fyabe  e$  etncm 
tyimbert  gegebett,  I  have  given  it  to  a  hundred ;  id)  fyabe 
e3  einera  tatifenb  mitgetyeilt,  I  have  communicated  it  to 
a  thousand ;  though,  after  all,  this  would  not  be  so  pro* 
per,  nor  so  truly  German,  as  to  add  some  substantive, 
for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  the  case :  as,  3cfy  Jtfbe  C6 
^imbett  gcuten  gcfagt,  I  have  told  it  to  a  hundred  peo* 

pie ;  id)  fyabt  e§  taufenb  geuten  gegeben,  I  have  given  it 

to  a  thousand  people. — In  compound  numbers,  the  ter- 
mination en  is  not  added :  as,  t>or  taufenb  fiebett  tyunbert 
Ultb  tteun  unb  neunjtg,  before  the  year  1799- 

3.  It  is  a  property  of  the  language  of  Upper  Ger- 
many, to  assign  three  genders  to  the  second  numeral, 
namely  jWeeit  (or  jwecne),  for  the  masculine ;  jn>0,  for 
the  feminine ;  and  jwep,  for  the  neuter.  But  in  High 
German,  no  distinction  of  gender  is  admitted,  in  the  car- 
dinal numbers,  except  in  One. 

4.  In  speaking  substantively  of  the  cardinal  numbers, 
for  instance,  as  the  figures  in  cards,  they  are  made  to  be 
of  the  feminine  gender,  the  word  Me  &%  the  number, 
being,  probably,  understood  :  eilte  (gin,  or  ginS,  a  one ; 

cine  Swe^,  a  two,  a  figure  two ;  erne  £)tfy,  etne  SSier ; 

and  they  end,  in  the  plural,  in  en,  according  to  the  first 
declension  of  substantives:  as,  jwe*)  ©nen,  two  ones ; 

jwep  SSieren,  two  fours,  two  figures  of  four;  ixct)  2>ed)tf 
fen,  three  sixes ;  tier  Sfteunen,  four  nines ;  alle  2Cd)ten, 
all  the  eights. 

5.  $unbert  and  taufenb,  are  used  as  substantives, 
with  the  neuter  article :  as,  £)a§  Spvmbttt,  the  hundred ; 
bad  Sfcufenb,  the  thousaud.    In  English,  the  numbers, 
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IImi\td, and  Thmmni,  when  placed  before  any  sob. 
etantrte,  bare,  generally,  the  indefinite  article  prefixed : 
at,  a  hundred  pounds,  a  thousand  dollars.  In  German, 
tint  article  b  not   admitted:    bat  you  My,  t)Uttbert 

VfmA,  tatrfenb  Z^aler. 

6,  The  reader  will,  of  his  own  accord,  have  taken  no- 
tice of  the  mode  of  forming  the  decimal  numbers,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  him  by  any  farther 
remarks. 


B.  OBDINAL  IfUMBBBS. 


These  are  declined  like  adjectives,  and  may  be  put  in 
the  four  forms.  The  most  usual  manner  of  representing 
them  is  in  the  third,  with  the  definite  article. 


The  first. 
3d. 
3d. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
Tth. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 
11th. 
lfttht 
13th. 
14th. 
Htfc. 
16th* 


2>cr  erjle. 
Dtx  jmepte. 
2>cr  brine. 
3>er  pierte* 
SerfUnfte. 
$er  fed&ffe. : 
®er   fitbmt, 

or  fie&te. 
T>tt  a&tt. 
3>tr  neuntt. 
3>cr  ietnte. 
2>er  elfte,  or  etlfte 
3>er  prirfrt . 
®cr  bre»je&ntc. 
Der  9ter}e(nte» 
Set  fimfte&tttf. 
$c  r  fe*|f  Mte. 


The  nth.  ®er   ficbenjrtntc, 
or  frebjc&nte. 
18th.  S>cr  ac&tjejntf. 
19th.  $er  neunjejim. 
20th.  Der  3tt>an)t£f!f. 
2ist  ®er  cttt  unb  |wam 

Bigffe. 
22d.  2>er$wfpunbjtt>an» 

Mile, 
ssd.  5>er  bre»  unb  jtt«n» 

Siftfle. 
24th.  Ser  vier  unb  gwan* 

25th.  S)erfilnfttii^}wan* 

2«tb.  3>rrf<cf*unb)t0«!t» 
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The  27th.  Set    fieben  u«6  The  80th.  2Der  acfttttyfc 


jwaniigffe. 
38th.  ®era#tun&iwan» 

29th.  Ser  neun  un5 
inwrnjiafte. 

soth.  Set  breifllafte. 

sist.  2>er  ein  unb  breif* 
faffe. 

32d.  Serjwepunbbreif» 
ft$|le,  &c 

40th.  Ser  pier3fgj!e. 

4lst  2>er  ein  unb  pier* 
$tgjle,&c 

50th.  2>er  funfsiaffe* 

«bth.  ®er  fetfji&jte. 
roth.  2>er  flebenjigfle, 
orflebjiafle. 


90tb.  2)er  neuniigfft. 
100th.  2)er&unbertj!e. 
,101st  $er  frunbm  unb 

erffe. 
103d.  3)er  frunbert  unb 

gwepte. 
iosd.  2>er  fjunbm  unb 

brttte,  &c 
sooth.  2)er    awep    t>un» 

bertffe. 
sooth.  2)er     bren    i>un» 

bertffe. 
loooth.  Ser  taufenb|!e» 

The  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-ninth, 

2>et  taufenb   f?ebe«  fcunbert 
unb  neun  unb  neunjigHe. 


OBSBBVATIONS. 

1.  lathe  formation  of  the  ordinals,  the  first  and  third 
numbers  are  irregular ;  but  the  rest  follow  a  certain  rule : 
viz.  the  termination  te  is  added  to  the  cardinals,  from 
two  to  nineteen,  inclusive ;  and  ste,  from  twenty  to  the 
last. 

3.  The  ordinals  may  be  brought  under  all  the  forms 
of  adjectives.  The  first,  or  adverbial,  however*  is  not 
usual.  For  these  number*  re>enible  the  superlative  de- 
gree, in  their  nature,  and  do  not  allow  that  form.  The 
idea,  which,  according  to  the  English,  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  first,  may,  in  general,  be  supplied  by  the 
third  form ;  by  saying,  for  example,  he  is  the  second,  the 
third,  tkeftmrth,  instead  of,  he  it  jfceurf,  third,/***** 
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The  second  form  would  be:  (Srfier,  erfie,  crjieS;  ixofy* 
ttt,  jwepte,  jwepteS*  gen.  erfleS,  erfter,  crfie^ ;  jwe^ 
te8,  jwettfer,  jwepteS,  &c   Examples :  (grjter  2Cbfd)nitt, 

jWeptC  ©eite,  brftteS  Jtapitel,  first  section,  second  page, 
third  chapter.— Fourth  form:  ©rt  jwettfer,  eine  JWepte, 
cht  jwepteS;  eitt  btittcr,  eincbrttte,  etn  btittcS*  gen. 
eineS  jwepten,  einer  jwepten,  eineS  jwe^ten,  &c    In  the 

tame  manner,  after  personal  and  possessive  pronouns : 

a»>  3$  britter  SDfftciet/ 1  third  officer ;  mein  t>t"erter  3rt* 

fyum,  my  fourth  errour ;  unfer  fimfteS  ©fo§,  our  fifth 
glass;  tyre  fecfyjfc  JBoutciHe,  their  sixth  bottle.  The 
third  form,  of  course,  follows  after  demonstrative,  rela- 
tive, and  interrogative  pronouns. 

3.  In  compound  numbers,  the  last  only  assumes  the 
shape  of  an  ordinal ;  the  foregoing  remain  cardinals : 

as,  berfe<fy$  unbneunjigjU, the  ninety. sixth;  ber  taufenb 
fUben  fcunbert  unb  fecfy$  Unb  adjtjtgjie,  the  one  thousand 

seven  hundred  and  eighty-sixth. 

4.  2>r  anbete  is  used  as  synonymous  with  bet  $a)fyU* 
The  adjective  anber,  corresponds  both  to  the  Latin  alius, 
other,  and  to  alter:  and  in  the  latter  sense,  it  serves  for 
the  second  ordinal  number. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS   ON  THE    NUMERALS. 

.  Besides  the  two  divisions,  into  cardinals  and  ordinals, 
the  numbers  suffer  a  variety  of  modifications,  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section. 
I.  Partitive  numerals,  which  are  in  Latin  expressed 
by,  tout,  temi,  quaterni,  quint,  dent,  &c.  and  iif  Eng- 
lish by,  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  or,  two  at  a  time, 
three  at  a  time,  four  at  a  time,  &c.  or,  every  two,  every 
thru,  every  'four,  every  five,  &c.    The  Germans,  like  the- 
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English,  avail  themselves,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  con- 
junction unb,and:  as,  jwe^  unbjwct),  brepunbbre^; 
or  they  say,  je  jwe?,  ie  bret>,  ie  trier,  ie  je&en,  je  jwanjtg/ 
ie  breifftg,  ic  tnerjig,  ie  funfjtg,  &c.    Se  is  an  adverb 

signifying  ewr,  and  here  denotes  at  a  time. 

II.  Distinctive*.  These  are,  in  English,  firstly,  se- 
condly, thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly  ;  or,  t*  the first  place, 
in  the  second  place,  in  the  third  place,  Sec.     In  German: 

<&rjHicfy,  or  erjtenS ;  jwe#em3,  btittenS,  trierten*,  funf* 
tens,  fcdWcnS,  ftebentcnS,  or  ftebtend;  attend,  newt* 
tens,  jefenten*,  elftenS,  jw&ftemS,  bre%e&nten$,  jnxmjtg* 
fienS,  &c  Al»o  thus:  3um  erflen,  jum  jwei)ten,  (or 
jum  anbern),  jum  britten,  jum  merten,  jum  funften, 

&c.  Those  in  ens  are  the  genitive  cases  of  the  ordi- 
nals, third  form  ;  «,  at  the  end,  being  added,  instead  of 

the  article,  bed  erjien,  be$  jwepten,  be$  britten,  &c.  And 

some  substantive  may  be  understood,  after  it:   as,  btS 

erjJcn  DrtcS,  or  crflcn  OrteS ;  ju>et)ten  SDrte*,  &c,  in  the 

first  place,  &c.  The  genitive  case  is  occasionally  found, 
in  G»  rnian,  where  a  preposition  ought  to  be  supplied. 
The  other  mode  is  with  the  dative,  and  the  preposition 
jU,  before  it :  jum,  for  ju  benu  Here  likewise  a  sub- 
stantive may  be  inserted, 

III.  Dimidiatives,  or  numbers  that  halve.  They  are 
composed  of  the  ordinals,  and  the  word  tyalfc,  half. 
Their  signification  is  extraordinary :  for  example,  bttt* 
tetjolb,  literally,  the  third  (number)  half,  of  bet  brftte 
and  fyalb,  means  two  and  a  half,  two  whole  ones,  and 
the  third  half ;  trier tefyalb,  of  ber  toierte  and  t>alb,  three 
and  a  half,  or  three  whole  ones,  and  the  fourth  half*.    It 

*  Something  analogous  to  this  exists  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. 

s  3 
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is  not  usual  to  say  jweptefytfb,  but  anbertljalb,  which  i* 
one  and  a  half,  or  one  whole,  and  the  second  half. 
Therefore,  the  way  of  proceeding  with  these  numerals, 

is  this:  anberfyalb  1&,  brittetyalb  2  J,  wxttfyalb  3}, 
f&nfte&alb  4J,  fccfyjh&alb  3 J,  fiebenter^alb,  or  jtebtefjalb 
6i,  ad)tefr*lb  7  j,  neuntefjalb  8},  jdjntcfcalb  9|,  elfie&alb, 
or  eUftefyalb  10 J,  jwolftefyalb  11  J,  brepjetyntctydb  12}, 
jttHinjigjie^alb  19 J.  ein  unb  jwanjigjtetyalb  20J,  &€• 

For  example:  anbertfyrfb  SKonafye,  one  month  and  a 
half;  brittefyalb  3Bod)en,  two  weeks  and  a  half;  Series* 
fytlb  Safyre,  three  years  and  a  half;  fed)jfcr)alb  ©Utnectt, 
five  guineas  and  a  half.  They  are  not  declined,  though 
they  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  admit  the  termination  en, 
in  the  dative,  when  they  are  put  absolutely.  In  anbert* 
fytlb,  which  comes  from  bet  anberc,  the  e,  in  the  middle, 
is  supplanted  by  a  t,  of  which  the  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  it  may  be  assimilated  to  the  other  numbers,  which 
all  contain  a  t. 

IV.  Variatives,  which  denote  a  variety,  according  to 
number.  They  are  made,  by  adding  erley  to  the  cardi- 
nals: as,  jwepcrlct),  of  two  kinds;  bre^erlet),  of  three 
kinds;  fcieterlep,  of  four  kinds;  funfetlep,  of  five  kinds; 
fwfyferlep/  of  six  kinds ;  ftebenetlety,  of  seven  kinds; 
JttKmjigerfep,  of  twenty  kinds,  &c.  For  example : 
2)tet)erlct)  SBettt,  wine  of  three  different  sorts ;  }U>et>et£ 
leg  SJhmje,  cojn  of  two  different  sorts ;  fed^ferle^  Shifts 
bet/  ribbons  of  six  different  kinds.  In  the  same  man- 
ner are  used :  atlerlet),  of  all  kinds  ;  einetlet),  of  the^ame> 
kind;  mancfyetlep,  of  several  kinds;  trieletltt),  of  many 
kinds.— The  variatives  are  not  declined. 

V.  Certain  adjectives  are  formed  out  of  numerals : 
for  example,  ©nfad),  simple,  uncompoundcd ;  Jtt>et)fad), 
two-fold;  brepfad),  threefold;  Dierfadj,  f&nffaty/  fedtfU 
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fad),  jefynfad),  &c.  Of  nearly  the  same  signification  are 
those  ending  in  fdltig:  as,  Swetyfdlrig,  brepfdltig,  flier* 
fdvtig,  &c— but  einfdttig,  denotes  simple,  artless,  silly. 
Similar. compositions  arise  from  the  cardinal  numbers, 
and    substantives:   as,   jwetjpftmbig,  of  two   pounds; 

breppfunbig,  of  three  pounds ;  tier  unb  jwanjigpfunbig, 
of  twenty-four  pounds;  from  jwep,  brep,  flier  unb  ju>ans= 
jig,  and  ba$  ^Pftlrtb,  the  pound.  ©retjedHg,  of  three  cor- 
ners, or  angles,  threecornered,  triangular ;  flierecftg,  of 
four  angles,  square ;  futtfetfig,  of  five  corners ;  from 
brep,  flier,  futlf,  and  bie  @(fe,  the  corner.  These,  and 
others  of  the  like  description,  are  inflected,  according  to 
the  four  forms  of  adjectives. 

VI.  The  fractional  numbers,  with  the  exception  of 
r)alb,  half,  are  derived  from  the  ordinals,  by  the  addition 
oil  to  the  nominative  of  the  third  form.  For  example: 
from  ber  britte,  the  third,  em  25rittet,  a  third  part,  or 
one  third;  from  berflterte,  em  SSfertcI,  a  fourth  part,  a 
quarter,     In   the  same   manner,   cm  gtmftel,  £th ;  tin 

©ed&Stei,  ith ;  ein  ©iebentet,  or  ©iebtei,  |th ;  ein  3er)n* 

tel,  ^th;  ein  3w^5igjiel,  ^tb,  &c.     So  in  the  plural : 

3wei^  ©rittet,-  $ds;  bret)  SJicrtcl,  |ihs;  fimf.  ©ecfyjiel, 

£ths ;  fteben  &tt)tittl,  Tyhs,  &c.  They  are  regarded  as 
substantives,  and  of  the  neuter  gender.  The  letter  /, 
which  is  added,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word,  bd$  Styeil, 
the  part ;  and  it  should  properly  be  ba$  britte  Styetl, 
the  third  part ;  ba$  flierte  3>$eH,  the  fourth  part.  This 
was  contracted  into  one  word,  ®rittf)eil,  SSiertfyeil; 
and  at  last  into,  Sri t tel,  SSierteU  SfccSb,  todf,  is  »n  ad- 
jective; and  from  it  fcie  $dlfte,  (a  substantive),  the  half 
of  a  thing,  is  deduced. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ON  THE  PRONOUN, 

*  CONTAINING 

1.  The  Personal  and  Reciprocal  Pronouns* 
41.  The  Possessive, 

3.  The  Demonstrative, 

4.  The  Rtlatire  and  Interrogative, 
§.  Miscellaneous  Pronouns. 


SECTION      L 

OF  THE  PRONOUNS   PERSONAL,  AND  RECIPROCAL. 

First  Personal,  ^ij,  I;  plural,  SJMr,  we, 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  3d),  I.  Nona.  SBf r,  we. 

Gen.  STOciner,  or  mein,  of  me.    Gen.  Unfer,  of  up* 

Dat.    SRir,  to  me.  Dat.    Un8,  to  us. 

Ace.    SKtct),  me.  Ace.    Un$,  us. 

Second  Personal,  ©u,thou;  plural,  Styr,  you. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Norn,  ©u,  thou.  Nom.  3f)t,  you. 

Gen.   ©einer,  or  beta,  of  thee.  Gen.  guet,  of  you. 

Dat    2Mt,  totbee.  Dat.  (gudVtoyon. 

Ace.    SDi$,  thee.  Ace.  <guQ),you. 
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Third  Personal.  @r,  masculine,  be ;  @ie,  feminine,  the; 
€&,  neuter,  it ;  pluraJ,  @ie,  they,  for  all  genders. 

Singular. 
Nom.  gr,  he ;  ©ie,  she ;  <£$,  it. 

Gem.  Seiner,  or  f eta,  3fyrer,  or  tyx,        ©einer,    or 

of  him ;  of  her ;  frin,  of  it. 

Dat.    3f)ttl,  to  him ;     3l)r,  to  her ;  3tym,  to  h\ 

Ace.    3fm,  him ;  ©ie,  her ;  6$,  it. 

Plural. 

Norn.  ©ie,  they,  (for  all  genders)* 
Gen.    S&rer,  of  them. 
Dat.    3$nen,  to  them. 
Ace.    ©ie,  them. 

Reciprocal  for  the  third  Person. 

Singular. 
Norn.  None. 

€^n.  Seiner,  or  fein,  of  himself;  3forer,  or tyr,  of  her- 
self; ©einer,  or  fein,  of  itself. 

Dat    ©id),  to  himself,  to  herself,  to  itself. 
Ace.     ©id?,  himself,  herself,  itself. 

Nora.  None. 

Gen.  Sfyret,  of  themselves. 

Dat.  ©id},  to  themselves. 

Ace.  ©id)/  themselves* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

J*  The  genitive  case  of  these  pronouns,  in  both  num- 
bers, is  limited  in  its  use.    It  occurs  after  certain  verbs : 
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for  example,  <gr  la$et  mciner,  he  laughs  at  me ;  cr  foot* 
Ut  if)ret,.he  mocks  them;  id)  fd)dme  mid)  fitter,  I  tm 
ashamed  of  thee ;  crbatme  totdfc>  meinet,  have  mercy  upon 
me.  The  genitive  of  the  plural  is  put  after  numerals, 
and  after  the  words  trie!  and  wcnifl*  :  for  example,  wtfet 
JWolf,  twelve  of  us;  i^rer  jroanjig,  twenty  of  them.; 

unfer  roenig,  few  of  us ;  tyret  viel,  many  of  them.    In 

the  Lord's  prayer,  the  genitive  tmfer  is,  according  to  the 
earliest  translation,  goveroed  by  a  substantive,  SBattt ; 

▼ix.  SSater  unfer,  Father  of  us,  instead  of  unfer  SSater, 

onr  Father :  which  is  a  literal  imitation  of  the  Greek, 
trarig  ip£». — The  genitive  is  likewise  joined  with  some 
prepositions,  viz.  wegen,  ty&bttl,  XOltUtl,  denoting  an  ac~ 
taunt  of.  Then,  it  generally  coalesces  with  them  into 
one  word,  by  means  of  connecting  letters :  as,  3Jieittet* 
KWgen,  on  my  account;  feinetroegen,  on  his  account; 

tyrctwegcn,  on  her  account;  unfertwegen,  orunfernt* 
ttegen,  on  our  account ;  cucretoocgen,  or  euerentwegm, 
en  your  account ;  tyretwegen  or  tyrentwcgetu  on  their 
account.    Thus,  meinetfcalben,  brinefyalben,  meinetofc 

fen,  or  um  meinetwiUen,  &c.  Otherwise  the  preposi- 
tion fcon,  with  the  dative,  is  employed  to  signify  the  case 

of:  as,  t>on  mtr,  of  me ;  von  un$,  of  us ;   von  Mr,  of 

thee ;  von  eud),  of  you ;  von  itym,  of  him ;  von  ifyf ,  of 
her;  von  tynen,  of  them. 

%.  In  addressing  one  another  in  conversation,  or  in 
writing,  the  Germans  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
second  personal ;  but,  like  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and 
Portuguese,  they  have  adopted  the  third.  Besides  this, 
they  apply  the  plural  number  to  a  single  person.     If  it 


•  See  Additional  Remarks  on  the  Adjective  IV.  p.  ITS. 
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lie  an  aoomtly  to  speak  to  one,  as  if  be  were  mora  thai 
one,  wbich  is  done  in  English,  by  saying  you,  instead  of 
thm :  it  is  still  more  strange  to  address  hire,  as  if  he  were 
not  the  person  spoken  to,  which  is  the  case  in  the  use  of 
the  third  personal.    How  can  it,  for  instance,  be  sap- 
posed,  that  in  this  question,  What  is  he  doing  ?  the  person 
Is  meant,  of  whom  that  question  is  asked,  and  that  it 
stands  for,  What  art  thou  doing?  And  if  it  be  but  one 
person,  it  appears  absurd  to  assign  to  him  the  pronoun, 
in  the  plural  number:  as,  What  are  they  doing?  Thif, 
however,  is  the  fact,  in  the  German  language.    The  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards,  and  Portuguese  have  another  monstro- 
sity, in  their  polite  manner  of  speaking,  namely,  that  of 
bestowing  on  the  person,  whom  they  address,  although  it 
be  a  man,  a  feminine  pronoun.    That  perverseness  has 
sprung  from  the  corruption  of  the  middle  ages.  At  that 
tasteless  period,  new  terms  were  introduced  into  the  La* 
tin  tongue,  in  the  form  of  titles  and  appellations,  such 
as,  Mafeeiae,  Celeitae,  Sereniias,  Eaeellentia,  Gratia, 
aad  the  like ;  and  these  figures  of  adulation  were,  with 
various  modifications,  received  into  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe.    The  Spaniards  produced  their  Merced  (m 
Vueeea  Merced,  or  Ueted,  your  Mercy,  your  Grace); 
and  the  Italians  their  Signoria  (in  Vossignoria,  your 
Lordship,  your  Ladyship)*    Those  words  were  first  in- 
tended as  abstracted  representations  of  the  virtues,  and 
qualities  of  the  person,  to  whom  they  were  given :  but, 
gradually,  the  person  was  confounded  with  his  attribute; 
and  this  was  addressed,  instead  of  the  person.    It  was 
accompanied  by  the  possessive  pronouns  of  the  persons, 
as  your  eminence,  hie  grace,  their  excellencies,  her  high- 
ntm;  in  the  same  manner  as  any  common  appellative, 
for  example,  your  father,  your  mother.    In  saying,  hie 
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eminence  has  written,  the  natural  analysis  of  the  idea  is 
this:  He,  that  eminent  man,  or  he,  who  is  an  eminent 
man,  has  written ;  for,  your  highness  has  con/erred  a 
favour  upon  me,  the  fundamental  notion  is :  Thou,  who 
art9  or  whom  I  respect  as,  an  illustrious  person,  hast 
conferred  upon  me  a  favour. — The  third  person  of  the 
verb  occupied  the  place  of  the  second.     Having  arrived 
at  this,  some  nations  went  a  step  farther.    The  third 
person,   they  took  for  granted,  was  a  mark  of  respect ; 
and  they  observed,  that  those  appellatives,  with  which  it 
was  connected,  were  of  the  feminine  gender,  as  ceUitas, 
serenitas,  excellentia,  &c.     Therefore,  when  they  had 
occasion  to  use  a  pronoun,  they  assumed  the  third  per- 
sonal of  the  feminine  gender.    Thus  the  mystery  of  the 
usual  mode  of  address,  in  the  Italian,  and  other  lan- 
guages, is  cleared  up.    The  French  and  English  did  not 
go  that  length.'     For  though  they  received  such  titles,  as 
yoer  majesty,  your  highness,  your  lordship,  in  the  third 
person  ;*  yet,  when  a  pronoun  was  wanted,  they  turned 
back  to  the  second  :  as,  I  told  your  majesty,  and  you 
were  pleased  to  direct,  &c ;  when  I  waited  on  your  grace, 
you  desired,  &c. :  in  which  iustances,  the  Italians  would 
say,  she  (Lat.  ea,  namely,  majestas,  gratia)  was  pleased, 
she  desired. — As  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
tongues,  the  expression  Vossignoria,  and  listed,  were,  by. 
degrees,  applied   indifferently,   for  the  sole  purpose  of 
civility;  the  third  of  the  feminine  gender  became  a  ge- 
neral form  of  politeness. — This  notion,  concerning  the 
third  person,  was  admitted  by  the  Germans.     But  they 
overlooked  its  origin,  and  no  longer  associated  with  it 
those  substantives,  to  which  it  owed  its  existence.    They 
deemed  the  third  person  of  itself  sufficient;  and  there- 
fore appropriated  the  masculine  pronoun,  @r,  be,  to  ^ 
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man ;  and  @ie,  she,  to  a  woman.  Not  contented  with 
this,  tbey  introduced  another  innovation.  With  the  third 
person  they  combined  the  plural  number,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  adopted  in  the  second  person,  as  a  refine- 
ment in  speaking;  you  for  thou.  In  the  same  way, 
@ie,  they,  was  substituted  for  f$x,  lie,  or  ©ie,  she.  At 
length,  the  following  practice  has  been  established.  The 
plural  of  the  third  personal,  ©te,  is  the  polite  mode  of 
address,  made  use  of  by,  and  to,  people  of  education* 
For  example,  instead  of  How  do  you  do?  the  Germans, 
in  their  language,  will  say,  How  do  they  do?  It  will  be 
remarked,  that  this  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  a 
real  third  person ;  and  confusion  may  hence  arise.  How* 
ever*  the  context,  in  most  places,  will  show  who  is  meant ; 
and  where  that  is  insufficient,  a  gesture,  or  some  other 
means  of  explanation,  may  make  the  person  understood. 
In  writing,  misconceptions  of  that  kind  must  be  obviated 
by  clearness  of  expression ;  besides  which,  the  pronoun 
of  address  is  commonly  begun  with  a  capital,  whereas 
(he  mere  third  personal  has  only  a  small  letter  for  its  ini- 
tial, unless  it  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. — Not- 
withstanding this  new  manner  of  speaking,  the  former 
ones,  thou,  you,  he,  she,  are  still  in  use,  but  assigned  with 
a  particular  discrimination;  respecting  which  a  few 
words  must  be  added,  since  it  is  become  necessary,  for 
the  present  language,  to  distinguish  them  properly.  The 
singular  of  the  second  person,  £)u,  thou,  is  first  of  all 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Being;  because  upon  him  we 
poormortals  can  bestow  none  of  those  vain,  and  worth- 
less titles,  with  which  we  decorate  our  fellow  creatures. 
In  the  next  place,  it  implies  familiarity,  founded  upon 
affection,  and  fondness.  This  is  the  pleasing  appella- 
tion, by  which  parents  speak  to  their  children,  and  bra- 
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there,  and  sisters,  to  one  another.  It  is  tbe  language  of 
iote,  awl  conjugal  union.  With  friends,  it  is  as  a  token 
of  intimacy,  and  confidence :  and  though  it  b  as  nraeh 
abased,  as  the  name  of  friend  itself,  yet  it  is  often  found 
to  denote  the  close  harmony  of  congenial  souls*.  ChhV 
dren  are  sometimes  allowed  to  speak  to  their  parents  to 
tbe  same  mannerf;  though)  in  general)  the  third  person 
phiral,  ®fc,  k  preferred,  as  more  respectful*  Lastly, 
JDtt,  is  the  reverse  of  ceremonious  politeness,  and  thus  it 
i*  affiled,  where  particular  distinctions  are  laid  aside. 
Therefore,  it  is  eomcntfnty  made  use  of,  in  speaking  to 
little  ebttdten :  and  to  people  in  very  subordinate  situa- 
tions r  for  example,  by  the  officer  to  his  soldiers*  It  is 
often  heard*  hi  quarrels,  and  opprobrious- language^  when 
the  considerations  of  decorum,  and  propriety,  are  dis~ 
regarded!*  Alt  these  significations  may  be  reduced  to* 
the  notion  of  familiarity,  differently  qualified!.— The 

•  See  a  charming  passage  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act — I  mean,  in  the  original ;  for  the  trans- 
lations give  but  a  faint,  and  imperfect-  idea.  It  begins  thus  : 

Unbltft  nocf>  eine  SBitte,  Cteber — Wenite 
Wr#3to— u.  f.n*, 

And  now  one  more  request,  my  dearest  friend*— Do  call 
a*  thou,  &c. 

f  I  found,  in  my  last  visit  to  Germany,  since  writing  the 
above,  that  this  practice  of  speaking,  between  children  and 
Patents,  had  very  much  gained  ground,  and  was,  in  some 
parts,  almost  becoming  general.  I  am  among  those,  who 
do  not  approve  it.  For,  though  love,  affection,  and  confix 
dejace  should  exist  between  children  and  parents,  yet  this 
particular  relation  seems  to  me  to  require  a  mixture  of  ve- 
neration and  respect,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  (accord- 
ing to  the  precept,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother),,  and 
not.to  be  improved  by  familiarity* 

J  There  is  a  particular  verb,  which  expresses  the  use  of 
the  second  personal,  viz.  btlgett,  answering  to  the  Ytench 
tutoyer  ;  in  English*  to  thou,  according  to  Shakspear. 
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plural  3ftt,  ycm,  when  referred  to  one  person,  genen% 
involves  the  idea  of  that  familiarity,  which  is  used  to- 
void*  inferiors;  for  instance,  by  a  master  towards  hit 
■jamais:  it  is  likewise  bestowed  upon  individuals  of  low 
condition* — Since  the  plural  of  the  third  personal  was 
adopted,  as  the  polite  mode  of  address,  the  singular  has 
been  reserved  for  the  lower  stations  of  life :  namely, 
<£r,  be,  for  a  male ;  and  ©ie,  she,  tor  a  female.  In  this 
manner  you  address  your  servants*  Thus  a  person  of 
rank,  in  the  consciousness  of  has  pre-eminence,  will 
speak  to  trades-people,  and  the  prince  to  his  subjects. 
Yet  those  persons  frequently  foiget  the  comparative 
height,  on  which  they  stand,  and  are  earned  along  with 
the  stream  of  general  politeness,  Servants,  however, 
are  seldom  spoken  to  in  any  other  way.  than  the  singular 
of  the  third  personal :  also  those  in  a  mean  situation, 
such  as  common  handicraftsmen,  peasants,  labonrert, 
and  others.  The  plural  of  the  second  personal.  3$*,  is 
even  a  degree  below  this*. 

3.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  are  also 
endowed  with  a  reciprocal  power.  For  they  are  used 
reciprocally,  without  any  addition;  and  myself,  thyself, 
ourself,  yourself,  and  yourselves,  are  expressed  by,  midj, 
fei$,  ain$,  tui).  For  tlie  third  person,  there  is  a  distinct 
reciprocal,  which  is  mentioned  above.  In  this  respect 
the  German  language  differs  from  the  English,  in  which 
the  reciprocals  are  composed  of  the  possessive  pronouns, 
and  the  termination  self  The  Germans  have  the  wofd, 
felbfl/  or  felber ;  but  this  expresses  the  Latin  ipse,  the 
French  mime,  the  Italian,  sUsso,  or  msdesimo,  &c.  and 

*'  The  Danish  language  uses  these  pronouns  nearly  in 
the  same  manner.  See  Tobiesen's  Sfcne  $&nif$t  &VWb* 
tytt,  p.  3* 

T3 
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may  be  annexed,  not  only  to  pronouns,  but  to  any  sub- 
stantive: as,  Sdjfdbjt,  I  "myself,  that  means,  I,  in  iny 
own  person,  no  one  else ;  &u  felbff,  thou  thyself;  (St 

felbj!,  he  himself;  SBir  felbj!,  3for  felbj!,  ©tc  felbff* 
35er  9Jlatm  felbji,  the  man  himself;  We  itlXtt  felbft,  the 
people  themselves,  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when 
the  third  personal  serves  for  the  pronoun  of  address,  the 
third  reciprocal  must  correspond  with  it :  for  instance, 
<Sefec  @r  jtcfy,  seat  yourself,  sit  down,  to  a  man  of  inferior 
condition,  literally,  let  him  seat  himself;  fefee  ©ic  fldij, 
to  a  woman  of  an  inferior  description ;  literally,  let  her 
seat  herself;  fefeen  ©ie  ffcfy,  the  plural,  as  a  polite  mode 
of  speaking,  literally,  let  them  seat  themselves. 

4.  The  neuter  of  the  third  person  singular,  is  used  a» 
the  subject  nominative,  before  and  after  verbs,  and  joined 
with  all  genders,  aud  numbers.  For  example:  63  ift 
be?  SJfomn,  it  is  the  man ;  e$  tfl  bie  gtau,  it  is  the  wo- 
man ;  e$  ift  ba6  JKnb,  it  is  the  child ;  @6  jtnb  SKdmter, 

they  are  men ;  e$  ftnb  SBeiber,  they  are  women ;  e$  tjt 
ein  SJtonn  \)iti,  there  is  a  man  here ;  eS  ift  eitte  grau  #er# 
there  is  a  woman  here ;  e$  ftnb  ftettte  fyier,  there  are  peo- 
ple here.     After  a  verb :  as,  3jt  e3  ein  SKamt,  is  it  a 

mtn?  ftrtb  e$  SJhimter  ober  SBeiber,  are  they  men,  or 

women  ?  ©n  SRawt  ifl  e$,  it  is  a  man ;  50ldnner  ftnb  e$, 
they  are  men.  When  thus  placed,  it  either  makes  a  ques- 
tion ;  or  gives  an  emphasis  to  the  substantive  preceding. 
— Jt  is  put,  where  the  English  use  the  adverb  there,  as  in 
this :  <gS  folgtetl  Diele,  there  followed  many ;  ed  fiarbpt 
ttut  mentge,  there  died  but  few. 

5«  6$  is  sometimes  contracted  with  other  pronouns : 

as,  3$$,  for  tcfy  a ;  mtr$,  for  mir  e$ ;  mid}$,  for  micfy  e$* 
$utf,  for  Mr  e« ;  bid&8,  for  bid)  e§*  3$r$,  for  tyt  e&* 
Likewise  with  verbs:  for  example,  tffc,  for  ifi  e$;  flefcteV 
forgetytrt:  but  these  contractions  are  best  avoided. 


&tib  tb 
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These  are:  Stein,  my,  or  mine;  $ebi,  tbj,  or 
thine;  ©cto,  bis;  3t)t,  her,  or  hers;  @ein,  its;  Ultfet, 
ear,  or  ours ;  Suet,  your,  or  yours ;  3tyr,  their*  or  thcixt 
They  have  three  genders,  in  the  singular,  and  are  de- 
clined in  the  same  masses  as  the  indefinite  article,  or 
the  fint  numeral,  via* 


Singular. 


Matt. 

Tttia. 

V«nt» 

Moan.  Stein  (meter). 

meine, 

mcin  (meim*)* 

Oea.   SReine*, 

raetner, 

m«ine$% 

Dar.    Sfttimm, 

meincr, 

twincm* 

Ace.    SReiiwn, 

meitW/ 

mtin  (meim&)« 

• 

4 

Pfcral. 

Mom, 

,  2JWne* 

Gen. 

2Retner* 

Dat. 

SJWnctu 

§ 

Ace. 

SRcfae. 

Like  this,  are  Yaricd :  fcrin,  taitte,  Mtt  S  ®ei*#  ftfof, 

f«in;  Uafer;  unfm,  twfrc;  <&i<t,  eisare^  cuer*  3&*/ 


f3 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

1.  These .  pronouns  are  either  joined  with  substan- 
tives :  as,  SReitt  fBater,  my  father ;  beinc  WlVLtttt,  thy 
mother;  fctn  jtinb/  his  child,  &c:  or  they  stand  by 
themselves :  as,  (£$  iff  mein,  it  is  mine ;  e$  iff  bettt,  it 
k  thine ;  e$  iff  fetn,  it  is  his;  e$  iff  ifyt,  it  is  hers;  eS  iff 
imfer,  it  is  ours ;  e$  iff  euer,  it  is  yours ;  e$  iff  tyr,  it  is 
iheirs.  When  put  absolutely,  or  by  themselves,  as  m 
the  examples  last  mentioned,  the  masculine  gender,  m 
the  nominative  singular,  sometimes  receives  the  terminal 
tion  er,  and  the  neuter,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative, 
that  of  e$.  But  as  these  endings  are  not  always  added, 
a  rule  must  be  given,  when  that  addition  should  take 
place,  and  when  not.  When  simply  a  possession  is  sig- 
nified, without  any  other  idea  attending  it,  neither  those 
terminations,  nor  that  of  the  feminine  gender,  are  re- 
quired :  as,  ©er  ©arten  iff  mein,  the  garden  is  mine ; 
tie  ©tub*  iff  bein,  the  room  is  yours ;  bafl  §w&  iff  feirt, 
the  house  is  his.  But  when  a  comparison  of  possession 
is  implied,  those  endings  are  to  be  subjoined.  For  ex- 
ample: whose  book  is  this?  it  is  mine;  this  must  be, 
6§  iff  meme§,  with  the  additional  termination ;  because 
a  comparison  of  possession  is  understood — is  it  that, 
which  belongs  to  me,  or  tliai  which  belongs  to  you,  or  to 
a  third  person  1  the  answer  is,  it  is  that  which  belongs  to 
me.  SBeffen  #unb  iff  ba§  ?  whose  dog  is  that  ?  <g$  iff 
tmfeter,  it  b  ours — SBeffen  geber  iff  ba3  ?  whose  pen 

is  that?  €$  iff  feitte,  it  is  bis.  Here  the  same  compa- 
rison is  involved,  and  the  termination  affixed*.  So  in  the 
following :  3ft  biefeS  metneS  ober  ifyre$  ?  is  this  mine,  or 
theirs ! — Skirt/  el  iff  beineS,  ober  eure$,  no,  it  is  thine, 
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t>ryOiirs.  This  difFereuce  in  the  use  of  the  possessive*, 
•thdagh  apparently  nice,  ought  to  be  carefully  observed. 
The  rule,  as  before  said,  is :  when  a  possession  is  merely 
indicated,  the  pronoun  is  put  without  the  declinable  end- 
ings, in  the  nominative  singular,  masculine,  and  the  no- 
minative and  accusative/ neuter;  but  when  a  distinction 
of  the  possessors  is  made,  the  terminations  must  be 
added..  It  is,  of  course,  understood,  that  the  substan- 
tive is  never  expressed,  when  these  terminations  are  em- 
ployed*. 

2.  In  Uttfet,  eiter,  the  e,  before  r,  is  frequently  left 
out,  when  a  syllable  comes  after  it :  as,  unfret,  unftt, 

unfreS/  for  imferer,  unfere,  unfere* ;  euro,  cute,  eure*, 
for  euerer,  euere,  euere$* 

3.  The  pofsessive  pronouns  may  be  used  absolutely, 
with  the  defiuite  article :  as,  ©er  meine,  bic  meine,  bo* 

meine,  mine ;  ber  betne,  thine;  ber  feine,  his;  bet  tyre, 
hers;  ber  unfere,  ours;  ber  euere,  yours ;  ber tyre,  theirs. 

I  say  absolutely,  that  means,  with  no  substantive  follow* 
ing,  though  understood.  For  example :  SBeffen  *£>Ut  iji 
bad  1  whose  hat  is  that  ?  @6  ift  bet  meine,  it  is  mine. 
SBeffen  ttyr  ift  bo61  whose  watch  is  that  1  &  ift  We 
btine,  it  is  thine.  SBeffen  ®UC&  ift  bail  whose  book  is 
that?  &  ift  baSfeitte,  it  is  his.  The  French  have  the 
same  manner  of  expression,  in  le  mien,,le  tien,  It  sun,  It 
notre,le  v&tre,  It  Uur.  Indeed,  they  cannot  put  their 
possessive  pronouns  absolutely,  unless  the  article  is  pre- 
rixedr  In  English,  the  article  cannot  be  joined  with 
them.  But  in  German,  the  pronoun  possessive  absolute 
may  either  be  used  with,  or  without  the  article:  nor  is 

*  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  of  the  first  numeral, 
p.  190. 
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X  sufficiently  defined,  where  the  one,  or  the  other,  is 
preferable.  It  seen*  solely  to  depend  on  the  sound, 
and  the  structure  of  the  sentence ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  when  the  article  is  made 
use  of,  the  possession  seems  to  be  more  distinctly  marked. 
When  united  with  the  article,  it  ts  most  usual  to  insert  mi 
additional  syllable,  namely  ig :  as,  3>r  metntge,  bet  bti* 

ni#,  ber  feinige,  ber  tfcige,  ber  unfrigc,  bet  euri^c,  bet 

i$T\Qt*  The  farmer,  without  the  syllaUle  ig,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Upper  German  dialed; 
though  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  best  writers. — The  de- 
finite article  going  before,  these  pronouns  are  declined 
after  the  third-  form  of  adjectives. 

4.  3Dero  and  Sfyro,  are  possessives,  used  in  ancient 
and  ceremonious  language.  They  sera  for  addressing 
persons  of  distinction,  being  put  for  3$r,  your,  or  yours; 
and  are  not  declined. 

5.  The  possessives  are  sometimes  found  after  genitive 
cases,  supplying  the  place  of  the  declinable  ending  in.  the 
substantives:  as,  &*£  SRann  fein  SSudfc,  the  man  ins 

book,  for  be&  fflfcumea  83u<&;  ber  grau  tyr  JStab,  the 
woman's  child,  for  bo$  JKnb  ber  $r<UU  But  this  is  not 
to  be  considered,  as  a  pipe,  and  classical  nwde  of  *»» 
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.VBONOCNS  DRMONSTBATIVB. 

UNDBB  this  head  are  comprised  all  those,  which  point 
out,  o?  determine,  the  subject,  to  which  they  refer.  They 
•re:  ©tefer,  biefe,  btefe$,  this;  Lat  hie,  heee,  hoe.  3fe* 
iter,  iene,  iene8,  that ;  Lat  ilk ,  ilia,  ttlud.   ©et,  We, 

fea$,  that ;  Lat.  is,  ea,  id;  or  iste,  uta,  Utud.  ©eqentge, 

Wejenige,  ba*jenige,  that ;  Lat.  is,  or  ilk.    ©erfelbe,  bit* 

felbt,  baffelbe,  the  same ;  Lat.  idem,  eadem,  idem. 
A.  Those  which  are  properly  demonstrative. 

4 

Singular.  PhnraL 

Masc.  Fern.  Vent. 

Nom.©tefer,  biefe,  biefeS,  (or  Meg V  N.  SDIefe* 

Gen.  XtfefeS,  Mefer,  MefeS*  G.  Itfefer* 

Dat  ©iefem,  biefer,  biefenn  D.  ©fefetu 

Ace.  ©iefen,  biefe,  biefeS,  (or  btefD-  A.  ©tefe* 

Singular.  PhraL 

llase.  Fern.  Kent. 

Nom.  Sener,  jew,  jenek  N.  3ene, 

Gen.  3ene$,  jener,  jene«*  G.  3ener* 

Dat.  Senem,  jener,  jenenu  D.  3enetw 

Ace.  Senen,  jene,  iene**  .  A.  Sene* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

] .  When  two  demonstratives  are  put  together,  in  the 
genitive  and  dative  singular,  and  tht>  genitive  plural,  the 
last  of  them  may  assume  the  termination  en,  instead  of 
er,  em^es.    By  this  means  the  concurrence  of  the  sdme 
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syllables  is  avoided,  if  that  should  be  thought  objec- 
tionable. For  example :  £)it  SRetmmgen  btefcS  unb 
Jenett  5Dlanne§,  (for  jettcS),  the  opinions  of  this  and  that 
man ;  or  in  the  plural,  biefer  tmb  jcnctt  banner,  of  such 
and  such  men.  g$on  biefer  unb  jenen  ©efd)i<fyte— (dat. 
fern,  for  jener),  of  this  and  that  history.  2Cu$  biefem  wb 
jemn  JBucfye  (for  jenem)/  out  of  such  and  such  a  book. 

2.  The  neuter  singular  of  these  pronouns,  is  placed 
before  and  after  verbs,  without  any  distinction  of  gender 
or.  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  (§:$♦  See 
above.  For  instance :  $tefe$,  or  bf ejji /  ifl  tin  SRonn,  this 
is  a  man ;  jeneS  t ft  etne  grau,  that  is  a  woman ;  bief  ftnb 

SRenfdjen,  these  are  men.  SBBod  fur  etn  2R<mn  iff  Meg  1 
what  man  is  this  ?  2Ba$  fur  cine  grau  ifl  bief?  1  what  wo* 
man  is  this  1  2Ba6  fit  fceute  ftab  WefH  what  people  are 
these? 

B.  Determinative  Prontutu.  They  determine,  or 
limit,  the  subject,  by  causing  h  to  depend  upon  a  relative, 
which  follows. 


Singular. 

P/ttffl/. 

Mmc.             Fern.               Went. 

Norn.  Set,          bie/          ba$* 

N.  ©ie* 

Gen.  ©effen,       &ew»,       befiiit, 

G.  ©erer, 

(or  beg),  "               (or  beg) 

►        (or  beuen)* 

Dat   ©em,         beif,          beau 

D.  ficnem 

Ace   Den,          bie/          ba& 

A.»f* 

Singular. 

• 

Masc.                         Fem. 

Neot. 

Nom.  ©etienige,   %     biejemge, 

brtjeptgc, 

Gen.  ©eSierrigen/     betjenigen, 

beajeuigen* 

Dat.   Qemientgen,      betjenigen, 

bemjenigetU 

Ace,   Qenjeoigeit,      Wejenige, 

ba^jeuig^ 
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Plural. 

Nom.  JDiejenigen, 
Gen.  ©erjenigetu 
Dat.    £enjenigeru 
Ace.    Sieitnigetw 

Maac.  Fern.  Keot. 

Nbor.  ©etfelte,  Wefelbe,  txtffelbe. 

Gen.  Seffeiben,  totfetbttt,  fceffdbetn 

Pair  ffcmfdbcrt,  fcerfettcir,  bemfelbetn 

Ace,  £cnfelben,  Wefelbe,  baffelbe* 

Nodk  Stefefbetu 
G«n>  ©erfelbcm 
Dat.  ©enfelbtrt 
Agc.    S)ufe(6tit# 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  These  pronouns  may  be  joined  to*  substantives,  or 
stand  by  themselves :  as,  Set  SWenfty,  welder  tugenbfyaft 
Icbt/  iff  tt>effe,  tbat  man,  who  lives  virtuously,  is  wise — 

£>tt,  weldjer  tugenbfyaft  lebt,  tfi  wife,  he,  who  lives  vir- 
tuously, is  wise.    £>erjen{<je  SKenfcfy,  wefdjer  ttngeredjtf  $j* 

feit  Hebt,  ifl  citt  SSofettrtcfyt,  that  man,  who  loves  injus- 
tice, is  a  villain—  ©erjenige,  welder  Ungercc^tigf  tit  Keb£ 

tfl  efa  a56fett)id)t,  he,  who  loves  injustice,  &c.     Serfeftc 

SRenfty,  welcfyer— or  SDcrfetbc,  welder* 

*•  The  relative  generally  follows  after  ©erjentge:  but 
not  always  after  3Der,  and  Serfelbe*  For  example :  &  tfl 

i>&  SJTattn,  it  is  f  foi*  man ;  e§  tfi  berfelbe  SRann,  it  is  the 

mtme  man.  When  £)et,  is  by  itself,  neither  before  a  sub* 
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•tantive,  nor  followed  by  a  relative,  some  local  adverb  is 
commonly  put  to  it,  as  f)lzt,  ba,  bott :  £)et  ba,  that  per- 
son there ;  bet  r)ier,  that  person  here ;  bcr  bott,  that  per- 
son yonder.  SBeffcn  §a\X%  tfl  bo$t  whose  house  is  that  ? 

3Def[en  ba,  or  bef*  ba,  that  person's.    SBem  gcty&rt  efrl 

to  whom  does  it  belong  ?  ©em  ba,  to  that  person. 

3.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative,  bet/  biC/ 
bo$/  in  all  genderi,  and  both  numbers,  frequently  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  the  third  possessive  pronoun,  vie. 

leffen,  berett,  beffett,  for  his,  her,  its ;  betet,  or  beren, 

pi  for,  their.  This  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  here- 
after. 

4.  SDet,  bie,  ba8,  when  serving  as  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  has  a  stronger  accent,  in  pronunciation,  than 
the  definite  article,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter.  The  genitive  plural  should  always  be  betet/  to 
discriminate  it  from  the  gen.  singular  fern,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  frequently  expressed  by  beren,  sometimes  with 
a  view  to  ameliorate  the  sound  :  as,  beren  eittet,  one  of 
those,  for  betet  einet* — This  pronoun,  when  joined  with 
the  adverb  ebett,  signifies  the  same,  Lat.  idem,  and  is 
equal  in  meaning  to  ®etfelbe :  as,  (gbett  bet  SRatm,  the 
same  man ;  ebert  bie  §tau,  the  same  woman ;  ebett  ba$ 
&tnb,  the  same  child. 

5.  ©a$/  like  btef?/  and  e$,  is  seen  in  connection  with 
different  uumbers,  and  genders :  as,  &a§  t jl  bet  SRatUt, 
tjjiat  is  the  man ;  ba$  tfl  bie  %tau,  that  is  the  woman ; 
bod  ftnb  bie  ZtUtt,  those  are  the  people. 

G.  Setfelbe,  is  frequently  employed  with  the  significa- 
tion of  the  third  personal,  or  that  of  a  simple  demon- 
strative, in  the  roaoner  as,  in  Engli&b,  the  same  is  used. 
For  example :  /  have  received  the  book,  and  read  the 
game,  for,  and  read  it    But  its  peculiar  and  original 
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power,  is  the  Latin  idem.  In  that  sense,  St  sometimes 
has  the  adverb  ebetl,  before  it,  which  gives  it  additional 
force,  ebett  bcrfdbe,  the  very  same ;  and  occasionally 
also  the  first  numeral,  which  still  increases  the  mean* 
ing :  as,  em  unb  eben  berfelbe,  one  and  the  same. 

6.  ©erfelbtge,  btefelbige,  baffelbige,  the  mm,  is  syno- 
nymous with  berfelbe,  Mefelbc,  baflelbe*  Sometimes  it 
has  a  strong  demonstrative  power,  signifying  that;  but 
altogether  it  is  a  word,  not  of  the  most  classical  stamp. 

7.  &er  ndmlicfye,  and  bergleidje,  occur  as  substitutes 
for  berfelbe ;  but  not  frequently. 

8.  ©elWget,  e,  e$,  Lat.  i$,  ea,  id;  folder,  e,  e$,  or 
rather,  ein  folder,  such  a  one ;  and  fo  ein,  fo  elite,  fo  ein, 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  demonstrative  pronouns. 
The  first  mentioned  coincides,  in  its  meaning,  with  betje? 
itige/  and  bev,  but  it  is  not .  so  much  in  use :  as,  felbigtr 
SRenfty,  that  man,  or  the  said  man,  for  beV  SRenfty ;  JU 

f  elbiger  Sett,  at  that  time,  for  ju  be\  3eit* 

9.  Instead  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  with  cer- 
tain prepositions,  the  local  adverbs  tyier,  here,  and  b4, 
there,  are  ofteu  employed  :  fyier,  may  then  be  changed 
into  ()ie,  before  a  consonant,  and  ba,  must  be  transformed 
into  bar,  before  a  vowel.     For  example :  #iermtt,  or 

tytemtt,  herewith,  for  mit  biefem>  with  this ;   tyterati*, 

hereout,  hence,  for  au$  btefem,  out  of  this ;  $tevatt, 
hereon,  for  an  btefem,  on  this.  ®at>on,  thereof,  forttott 
bent,  of,  or  from,  that;  or,  for  the  plural,  t)0it  benen,  of, 
or  from,  those ;  batan,  thereon,  for  ati  bent,  on  that; 
baxa\l$,  thereout,  for  au$  bem,  out  of  that;  iandt, 
therewith,  for  mit  bem,  with  that ;  batit&er,  thereupon, 
for  fiber  ba§,  upon  that,  &c. 


u 
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stantive,  nor  followed  by  a  relative,  some  local  adverb  Is 
commonly  put  to  it,  as  r)ier,  ba,  bott :  £>et  b«,  that  per- 
son tliere ;  bet  fytet,  that  person  here ;  bet  bott,  that  per- 
son yonder.  SBeffen  $au§  ifl  ba$1  whose  house  is  that  J 

SDeffen  ba,  or  befl  ba,  that  person's.    SBem  gef>6rt  e*t 

to  whom  does  it  belong  t  SDem  ba,  to  that  person. 

3.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative,  bet/  Me, 
ba§,  in  all  genders,  and  both  numbers,  frequently  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  the  third  possessive  pronoun,  vis. 

teffert,  beren,  beffen,  for  his,  her,  its ;  berer,  or  beten, 

pi  for,  their.  This  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  here- 
after. 

4.  SDet,  bie,  ba6,  when  serving  as  a  demonstrative 
pronoun,  has  a  stronger  accent,  in  pronunciation,  than 
the  definite  article,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
latter.  The  genitive  plural  should  always  be  beret/  to 
discriminate  it  from  the  gen.  singular  fern,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  frequently  expressed  by  beren,  sometimes  with 
a  view  to  ameliorate  the  sound  :  as,  beren  einer,  one  of 
those,  for  berer  etnet*— This  pronoun,  when  joined  with 
the  adverb  eben,  signifies  the  same,  Lat.  idem,  and  is 
equal  in  meaning  to  £)erfeU>e :  as,  ©ben  bet  SRann,  the 
same  man ;  eben  bie  $xau,  the  same  woman ;  eben  ba$ 
Jttnb/  the  same  child. 

5.  &a$,  like  biep,  and  e§,  is  seen  in  connection  with 
different  uumbers,  and  genders :  as,  £a§  ifl  bet  SOfalM, 
tjbat  is  the  man ;  ba$  ifl  bie  %xa\X,  that  is  the  woman ; 
bod  finb  bie  Seute,  those  are  the  people. 

6".  35etfelbe,  is  frequently  employed  with  the  significa- 
tion of  the  third  personal,  or  that  of  a  simple  demon- 
strative, in  the  maoner  as,  in  English,  the  same  is  used. 
For  example:  I  have  received  the  book,  and  read  the 
sotne,  for,  and  read  it    But  its  peculiar  and  original 
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power,  is  the  Latin  idem.  In  that  sense,  it  sometimes 
has  the  adverb  ebttl,  before  it,  which  gives  it  additional 
force,  ebctt  berfelbe,  the  very  same ;  and  occasionally 
also  the  first  numeral,  which  still  increases  the  mean* 
ing :  as,  em  unb  eben  berfelbe,  one  and  the  same. 

6.  ©erfelbtge,  btefelbige,  baffelbige,  the  mm,  is  syno- 
nymous with  berfelbe,  btefelbe,  baffelbe*  Sometimes  it 
has  a  strong  demonstrative  power,  signifying  that;  but 
altogether  it  is  a  word,  not  of  the  most  classical  stamp. 

7*  Set  ndmlicfye,  and  bergletdje,  occur  as  substitutes 
forbcrfclbe;  but  not  frequently. 

8.  ©efoifler,  e,  e$,  Lat.  is,  ea,  id;  folder,  e,  e$,  or 
rather,  ein  folder,  such  a  one ;  and  fo  ein,  fo  einc,  fo  etn, 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  demonstrative  pronouns* 
The  first  mentioned  coincides,  in  its  meaning,  with  betje? 
ttigc/  &nd  bev,  but  it  is  not .  so  much  in  use:  as,  felbiger 
SKenfd),  that  man,  or  the  said  roan,  for  bee  SJlenfc^ ;  JU 

f  elbifler  Sett,  at  that  time,  for  ju  bit  3eit. 

9#  Instead  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  with  cer- 
tain prepositions,  the  local  adverbs  tyier,  here,  and  ba, 
there,  are  ofteu  employed  :  fyier,  may  then  be  changed 
into  l)ie,  before  a  consonant,  and  ba,  must  be  transformed 
into  bar,  before  a  vowel.  For  example ;  $iermtt,  or 
tytemtt,  herewith,  for  mil  btefem,  with  this ;  tylerati*, 
hereout,  hence,  for  au$  btefem,  out  of  this ;  $tevatt, 
hereon,  for  an  biefem,  on  this.  £(MQtl,  thereof,  fortHHt 
bem,  of,  or  from,  that;  or,  for  the  plural,  t)0it  bettett,  of, 
or  from,  those ;  batatt,  thereon,  for  ati  bem,   on  that; 

baxa\i§,  thereout,  for  au$  bem,  out  of  that;  iandt, 
therewith,  for  mit  bem,  with  that ;  barttber,  thereupon, 
for  ubet  ba§,  upon  that,  &c. 


u 
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SECTION     IV. 


PBO NOUNS  RELATIVE  AND   INTERROGATIVE. 

These  are,  SBeldjer,  mltyt,  weW&e$,  who,  and  which ; 
and  SBcr,  neut.  toai,  who,  what  J)er,  bie,  ba§,  is,  like 
the  English  thai,  used  in  a  relative  signification. 


Singular. 

Masc.               Fern.  Neat. 

Nom.  -SBeldjer,     weWfoe,  weld&eS* 

Gen.  SSelcfyeS,     welder,  weldjeS* 

Pat.    5Beld)em,     welder,  weWfoerm 

Ace,  SBelcfyen,     weW&e,  wefcfyeS* 


Singular. 

Masc.  and  Fein. 

Noin.  SBer, 

Gen.  SBeffen,  (orroef )♦ 
©at.    gBenu 
Ace.    2Bcm 

Singnlar4 

Muse.  Fen* 

Mom.  2)er,    *    Me, 
Gen.  $)ef[en,     beren,  (or 


Kent. 

2Ba$* 


8Ba«* 


Dat.  ©em, 
Ace.  ©en, 


be**?) 
ber, 

bie, 


Neat. 

baS* 
beffetw 

bem* 

b<& 


Plural. 

N.  SBetye* 
G.  3Bet$er* 
D.  SBcld&etu 
A.  2BeH&e* 

Plural  none* 


Plural. 

N.JMe* 
G.  ©ero,  (or 

beren), 
D.&eneru 
A.  £ie* 


•  For  ex:  (Sine  Jtrteieilift,  btt  ft#  Sdfatr  GeMeittc,  a 
stratagem,  which  Caesar  employed.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  genitive,  ^fr/  is  incorrect:    it  should  always  he 

oeretn 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  English  distinguish,  in  then*  relatives,  the  pro- 
nouns trfo,  and  which;  applying  the  former  to  persons, 
and  the  latter  to  animals,  and  things.  The  Germans  ad- 
mit ho  'such  difference.  They  use  WCldjet,  in  relation  to 
the  one,  and  the  other.  In  English,  that,  has  frequently 
the  function  of  who,  or  which,  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  repetition.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Ger- 
mans employ  fcet,  Ht,  ba$,  instead  of  welder,  weld&e, 
Wetd>e$*  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  brevity ; 
and  is,  therefore,  often  preferred :  though  in  many  places, 
WtlAfttf  Would  be  decidedly  better.  The  latter  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  original,  and  proper,  relative ;  and 
bit,  t>te,  ba6,  only  as  an  occasional  substitute.  SBeidjet 
should  have  the  preference :  1)  After  the  first,  and  se- 
cond, personal  pronouns*.    £$,  weldjet — I  who ;  ©it, 

tDttd^er— thou  who ;  %fox,  welctye— you  who ;  @>ic,  ttel* 

(tyc — they  who.  5)  When  the  relative  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  verb,  without  another  word  intervening :  as, 
<Hn  SJtotttt,  Wcld^ct  fcfytetbt,  a  man  who  is  writing;  efn 
JKtlb,  ttetcfyeS  lief 't,  a  child  which  is  reading.  3)  When 
the  definite  article,  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  goes  just 

before:  as, ©er SDtomt, weldjet— ©fefcr aRenfty,  weW&er 
— 3fene  gt<m,  weW&e— SaSjenige  JKnb,  mty&.   The 

last  distinction  is  not  sufficiently  regarded,  in  practice ; 
and  these  pronouns  are  promiscuously  used.  That  this  is 

•  After  the  first  personal,  of  the  plural,  50  if,  it  would  be 
objectionable  to  use  welcfye,  on  account  of  the  alliteration. 
It  is  preferable  to  say,  2Bir,  bte  win 

V  2 
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wroug,  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  an  accurate 
jadge.  By  allowing  JDer,  Me,  ba§,  to  follow  closely 
after  the  definite  article,  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  an 
unpleasant  uniformity  of  sound  is,  in  the  first  place, 
created.  Secondly,  £er,  bie,  ba$,  having  itself  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  definite  article,  and  of  a  pronoun  de- 
monstrative, a  mutability  of  signification  is  exhibited ; 
which  is  no  virtue  in  any  word,  nor  in  any  language,  and 
is  the  more  objectionable,  when  there  is  another  term  id 
existence,  in  every  respect  of  the  same  power,  and  apt- 
ness, w  hich  is  exempt  from  those  imperfections.  In  the 
two  other  situations,  £>er  would  produce  an  abruptness 
of  sound,  to  which  the  German   language  is  averse* 

Therefore,  Sdj,  ber  stele  JBudjer  gelefenbabe,  I  who  have 

read  many  books;  must  be  changed  into,  3d),  Welcfyct 

©tele  Sucker  geiefen  fyabe .-  and,  instead  of,  (gin  Jfcnabe, 

fctr  fcfyrefbt,  a  boy  that  writes ;  it  will  be  proper  to  say, 
(Sin  Jtnobe,  tt>eld)er  fc^reibt  The  defect  of  abruptness, 
in  the  relative  ©et,  i*  often  remedied  by  the  addition  of 
certain  words  to  that  pronoun.  Namely,  when  placed 
after  the  first,  or  second,  personal,  the  antecedent  pro- 
noun is  repeated  after  the  relative.  For  example :  3$, 
bet  ity  tide  JBfid>er  jjelefm  babe,  I  who  have  read  many 

books ;  <Du,  ber  t>U  t)ier  jiebejt,  thou  who  standest  here. 
JBir,  bte  toix  bier  toetfammelt  ftnb,  we  who  are  here  as- 
sembled ;  3b?/  bie  tyr  euet  SSaterlanb  liebt,  you  who 

love  your  country*.  When  alone  with  a  verb,  after  the 
third  persona],  or  a  substantive,  the  adverb  ba  is  joined 

*  In  such  *  connection,  the  preceding  personal  is  some- 
times spared:  as,  Me  t&r  etn  fiicb  ber  fiTe&e  waatf  ye  that 
venture  on  a  song  of  love,  fortyr,  He  i&r,  &c.— Herder  (3<t> 
fttiUU  fBlimx,  vol.  3.  p.  31.) 
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wfch  it :  as,  ©n  Jttwbe,  bet  ba  fcfctrfbt,  a  boy  that  writes. 
£to,  signifies  there,  bat  serves,  in  this  juncture,  as  a  mere 
cfcplerive,  to  lengthen  the  short  relative  pronoun.— &er, 
as  a  relative,  never  stands  united  with  a  substantive ;  for 
instance,  SDe>  9Rann  cannot  express,  which  num. 

2.  The  gfenitive  plural  of  the  pronoun  £er,  tie,  tat, 
is  properly  beret;  but  when  it  is  used  in  a  relative  signi- 
fication, it  is  commonly  changed  into  betett,  though  not 
always*. 

3.  The  adverb  fo,  so,  sometimes  represents  the  rela- 
tive.   For  example :  £He  SBafytbeit,  tt>cld)c  toon  cittern 

©etfe,  njfe  baSjenige  tft,  fo  nrit  ben  giebbabetn  permit 
wrlegen,   gefobett  wetben  farm,   bejietyet  batfn,  &a 

u  The  veracity  that  can  be  required  of  a  work,  like  the 
one  which  we  now  lay  before  the  lovers  of  elegant  lite* 
ratore,  consists  in  this/'  &c.  Wieland.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  ancient  style,  and  at  present  only  resorted  to,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  other  rela- 
tives. When  the  verb  follows  after  it,  without  any  other 
word  between,  bft  is  added,  as  in  the  relative  bet,  We, 
ba&     For  example,  in  Burger's  Lenore ; 

®on>  f  einet  war,  bet  Jtunbfcfyaft  gab, 

85on  alien,  fo  ba  f  amen,  s.  e.  of  all  that,  came* 

•  2)anrt  feufie  ffe  na#  in  frenen  SBlumen,. 
3>erer  tfaupt  am  #figel 
@#mk  ret  unb  gefentter  iff* 

"  Then  repeat  my  sounds,  sighing,  among  those  flowers* 
whose  heads,  near  the  grave,  are  drooping  and  declining,"— 
From  Denis's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Gellert.  Here  the 
genitive  berer,  is  more  emphatick  and  distinct,  than  beitl* 
would  appear.. 


.d 
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4.  SBet/  who,  as  a  relative,  always  begins  a  sentence ; 
what  otherwise  would  be  the  antecedent,  follows.     For 

example :  2Ber  attf  bent  SBege  ber  SSugenb  wanbett,  iji 

glucHtd),  he  who  walks  in  the  path  of  virtue,  is  happy. 
It  is  never  put  after  an  antecedent.  It  would,  for  in- 
stance, be  a  solecism  to  say,  bet  fDtann,  u>er  bie  ©efefce 
e$tf,  the  man,  who  respects  the  laws.  Here  a  different 
relative  is  required.  Nor  can  wet,  be  connected  with  a 
substantive:  as,  wet  SSRann,  which  man;  for  tt>eld)et 
fBtatltl*  When  tt>et  stands  alone  with  the  verb, ba  is  fre- 
quently added  to  it,  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  is  to  bet 
(see  the  former  page):  as,  SBet  ba  glaubt,  bap  biej?  fo 
fcip,  itxt  fid},  he  who  thinks  that  this  is  so,  is  mistaken, — 
— The  neuter  wa$,  may  either  commence  a  sentence,  or 
be  placed  after  an  antecedent.  For  example :  9B&$  ge? 
Tttfyt  X%  t)erbicttt gob,  what  is  just  deserves  praise;  ba$, 
t»a$  bU  mix  gcfagt  fyajl,  that  which  you  have  told  me ; 
oHc$,  tt>a6  ict>  gefefyen  fyabe,  all  I  have  seen.  It  stands 
here  to  signify  which;  and  is  very  properly  employed 
after  an  antecedent,  denoting  something  general,  and 
undetermined.  When  an  individual,  or  particular,  sub- 
ject precedes,  it  is  necessary  to  express  the  neuter,  which, 

by  welcfyeS :  as,  ba$  JBucfy,  roelcfyeS  @ie  m?r  geHe^en  tya* 

ben,  the  book  which  you  have  lent  me.  This  rule  is 
sometimes  neglected,  and  wa$  put,  where  welcfyeS  ought 
to  be  the  relative ;  but  such  deviations  are  not  to  be 
approved.— SBeT,  occasionally,  signifies  somebody :  as,  e$ 
ift  Wet  ba,  there  is  somebody  ;  and  wa$,  something:  as, 
id)  fyabe  wa$,  I  have  .got  something.  But  these  expres- 
sions are  not  classical. 
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5.  The  relative  pronoun  is  often  omitted  in  English, 
and  to  be  understood  in  a  sentence*  Eor  example ; 
"  The  man  I  love/ t.  e.  whom  1  love. 

The  pensive  muse  shall  own  thee  for  her  mate, 
And  still  protect  the  song  she  loves  so  well. 

Charlotte  Smith. 

i.  e,  which  she  loves. 

Simply  the  thing  I  am  shall  make  me  live. 

Shakspbab. 

t.  e.  which  1  am. — In  German,  the  relative  must  always 
be  expressed. 

6.  The  pronouns  SBer,  neuter,  waS;  and  wlcfyer, 
tOtV&ft,  tt>eld)e$/  also  serve  to  questions,  or  in  other 
words,  have  the  signification  of  interrogatives.— S8$er 
is  applied  to  persons,  either  male  or  female,  aud  mad  to 
things.  They  ask  the  questions,  in  a  general  way,  as  the 
English  who,  and  what:  and  are  never  joined  with  a  sub- 
stantive. SBelcfyer,  roeUfye,  roebfytf,  refers  to  particular 
objects,  and  may  be  united  with  substantives.  It  an- 
swers to   the  English  interrogative,  which:  as,  XOtltyt 

SJtatm,  which  man. 

7.  3Ba6  is  combined  with  the  indefinite  article,  to 
express  the  French  interrogative,  or  exclamatory,  pro- 
noun, quel,  Lat.  qualis,  and  the  English  what,  with  or 
without  the  indefinite  article,  as,  what  man?  or,  what  a 
man?  But  in  German,  thev preposition  fur  is  inserted, 
between  wa$,  and  the  article :  as,  XQC&  fur  em  SRaWV 
what  man,  or,  what  a  man ;  waS  fur  etne  grau,  what 
woman,  or  what  a  woman;  xoai  fur  cttt  Sxvto,  what 
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child,  or,  what  a  child.  It  is  literally,  what  for  a  man, 
what  for  a  woman.  This  preposition  had  probably  a 
meaning,  when  it  was  first  introduced ;  which  by  time 
has  been  obliterated*.  The  indefinite  article  is  omitted, 
as  in  English,  before  the  plural  number,  and  when  the 
idea  is  of  a  general  cast  rather,  than  referring  to  an  in- 
dividual object :  for  example,  n>rt8  fur  SRettfcfyeit,  what 
men!  n>a6  fur  3eug,  what  stuff !  n>a§  fur  SBrin,  what 
wine !— SBeld)  em,  fem.  mlti)  cine ;  pi.  Weldje,  are  oc- 
casionally used  in  the  room  of,  n>a8  fur  etn,  roa$  fur 
efne,  and  wa$  fur* 

8.  The  local  adverb  mo,  where,  with  a  preposition, 
frequently  fills  the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun.  For 
example :  womit,  wherewith,  instead  of,  mtt  Wefafyem, 

fem.  welcfyer,  or  plur.  mtt  welcfyen,  with  which ;  wotxm, 
whereof,  instead  of  t>on  roelcfyem,  welder,  weldjen,  of 

which;  WOburd)/  where  through,  for  burd)  wel^en, 
Wefofye,  Weld)e6,  through  whicli :  moju,  whereto,  for  JU 
Welcljem,  welder,  Welcfyett,  to  which.  When  the  prepo- 
sition begins  with  a  vowel,  r  is  inserted  after  tDO :  as, 
WOrauS,  whereout,  for  out  of  which ;  woriiber*  where- 
upon, or  whereover,  for  upon  which,  or  over  which. 


•  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch  have  the  same  manner 
of  expression ;  and  in  Shakspear  (Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, Act  I.  last  scene)  the  following  passage  is  founds 
"  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betrothes  himself  to  unquiet- 
ness."  What  for  a  fool,  seems  to  be  said  instead  of,  What 
•fool,  and  to  correspond  with  the  German  mode  of  speak- 
ing. 
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SECTION  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRONOUNS. 

Under  this  denomination  are  to  be  comprehended 
several  words,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  classed 
with  the  former  divisions.     They  are:  Jeter,   jebttJebet, 

marw^er,  iemanb,  jefcerman,  niemanb,  and  felbfh 

i.  Sebcr,  jebe,  jebeS,  each,  every  (one);  jebweber, 
jetwefce,  jetweoeS,  each,  every  (one);  mandfcr,  matte 

$t,  mancfyeS,  many  a  (one).  Tjiey  are  either  put  be- 
fore substantives,  or  may  stand  by  themselves ;  and 
are  all  declined. 

2.  Start/  not  declined. .  It  implies  a  general,  or  inde- 
finite, personality,  answering  to  the  French  on;  and 
takes  the  verb  in  the  singular  number.  For  example  : 
5Won  fagt,  French  on  ditt  people  say,  they  say ;  matt 
fprid)t,  Fr.  on  park,  people  talk,  they  talk.  The  Eng- 
lish make  use  of  different  expressions,  such  as  we,  you, 
they,  a  person,  one ;  where  the  Germans  employ  matt, 
and  the  French  on.  For  instance :  man  muj?  (id)  fyufttt, 
Fr.  on  doit  prendre  garde,  a  person,  or  one,  must  take 

carfe ;   man  trrt  fit),  xotnn  man  glau&t,— on  se  trom- 

pe,  si  Ton  pense,  a  person,  or  one,  mistakes,  if  he 
thinks — .  The  oblique  cases  of  the  indefinite  article  are 
placed  in  a  corresponding  relation  with  matU  For  ex- 
ample: 2Ran  argert  fid)  immer,  wenn  etnem  gerotffe  @r* 

h)artUttgen  fefylfcfylagett,  a  person  is  always  vexed,  when 
he  is  disappointed  in   certain  expectations.    SERait  itxt 

fid),  wenn  man  $a\ibt,  ber  grojfc  #aufe  ftyifce  einen 
Wtyro  23ert>ienfle  wegen,  oue  is  mistaken,  if  he  thinks, 
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child,  or,  what  a  child.  It  is  literally,  what  for  a  man, 
what  for  a  woman.  This  preposition  had  probably  a 
meaning,  when  it  was  first  introduced ;  which  by  time 
has  been  obliterated*.  The  indefinite  article  is  omitted, 
as  in  English,  before  the  plural  number,  and  when  the 
idea  is  of  a  general  cast  rather,  than  referring  to  an  in- 
dividual  object :  for  example,  wa&  fur  SKenfdjert,  what 
men !  wa6  fur  3*ug,  what  stuff!  wa§  fur  3Betn,  what 
wine ! — SB3eld^  em,  fern,  welcfy  einc ;  pi.  weldje,  are  oc- 
casionally used  in  the  room  of,  wa$  fur  etn,  wa$  fur 

efne,  and  was  fur, 

8.  The  local  adverb  wo,  where,  with  a  preposition, 
frequently  fills  the  place  of  a  relative  pronoun.  For 
example :  Womtt,  wherewith,  instead  of,  mtt  Wefcfyem, 

fern,  welcfyer,  or  plur.  mtt  welcfyen,  with  which ;  wo&on, 
whereof,  instead  of  t>on  weldpem,  weldjer,  weldjen,  of 
which ;  woburd),   where  through,   for   burd)  welcfyen, 

Weto)e,  weW)e6,  through  which  :  WOJU,  whereto,  for  JU 
Weld)em,  WCl^er,  Welcfyett,  to  which.  When  the  prepo- 
sition begins  with  a  vowel,  r  is  inserted  after  WO :  as, 
WOtauS,  whereout,  for  out  of  which ;  WOtuber*  where- 
upon, or  whereover,  for  upon  which,  or  over  which. 


•  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch  have  the  same  manner 
of  expression ;  and  in  Shakspear  (Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, Act  I.  last  scene)  the  following  passage  is  founds 
"  What  is  he  for  a  fool  that  betrothes  himself  to  unquiet- 
ness."  What  for  a  fool,  seems  to  be  said  instead  bf,  What 
•fool,  and  to  correspond  with  the  German  mode  of  speak* 
big. 
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SECTION  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PRONOUNS. 

Under  this  denomination  are  to  be  comprehended 
several  words,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  classed 
with  the  former  divisions.     They  are :  jebcr,   jebwebet/ 

mand^er,  jemanb,  jefcerman,  nfemanb,  and  fdbft 

i.  Seber,  iebe,  icbc6,  each,  every  (one);  jebwefcer, 
jebwebc,  jetwefceS,  each,  every  (one);  mantyx,  man* 

6)1,  man$)Z$,  many  a  (one).  TJiey  are  either  put  be- 
fore substantives,  or  may  stand  by  themselves ;  and 
are  all  declined. 

2.  Sftan,  not  declined. .  It  implies  a  general,  or  inde- 
finite, personality,  answering  to  the  French  on;  and 
takes  tbeverb  in  the  singular  number.  For  example  :y 
SRon  fagt,  French  on  dit,  people  say,  they  say ;  matt 
fprid)t,  Fr.  on  parte,  people  talk,  they  talk.  The  Eng- 
lish make  use  of  different  expressions,  such  as  we,  you, 
they,  a  person,  one ;  where  the  Germans  employ  matt/ 
and  the  French  on.  For  instance :  man  mujj  (id)  tyufttt, 
Fr.  on  doit  prendre  garde,  a  person,  or  one,  must  take 

cm*  ;   man  irrt  ficfy,  totna  man  glaubt,— on  se  trom- 

pe,  si  Ton  pense,  a  person,  or  one,  mistakes,  if  he 
thinks — .  The  oblique  cases  of  the  indefinite  article  are 
placed  in  a  corresponding  relation  with  man*  For  ex- 
ample: 2Ran  drgert  fid)  tmmer,  roenn  einem  gerotffe  @r* 

ttartungen  fefylfcfylagen,  a  person  is  always  vexed,  when 
he  is  disappointed  in   certain  expectations.    $Ran  irrt 

fid)/  wenn  man  glaubt,  ber  jjrojfc  #aufe  ftydfce  einen 
mttyre?  SSerbienfie  wgen,  oue  is  mistaken,  if  he  thinks, 
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that  the  multitude  esteems  him  for  true  merit. — In 
these  examples  einem,  and  etnen,  dative  and  accusative 
eases  of  the  indefinite  article,  answer  to  matt* 

3.  Semanb,  some  one,  some  body,  any  one,  any 
body ;  jeberman,  every  one;  niemanb,  no  one.  These 
words  seem  to  be  composed  of  the  foregoing  man,  of 
je,  ever;  jeber,  each;  me,  never.     In  the  genitive  case, 

they  have* added:  as,  jemanbS,  jebermanS,  niemanM« 

The  dat.  and  ace.  are  like  the  nom.  or  sometimes,  but 
not  usually,  marked  by  the  termination  en;  as,  jemottben, 
niemanben;  never  in  jebermam  Now  and  then  an  ad* 
jective  is  put  after  jemanb,  and  metnanb,  in  the  neuter 
gender,  second  form :  as,  jemanb  83ornefyme$,  some 
great,  or  genteel,  person;  jemanb  grembeS,  some 
stranger;  from  Wtnefyttt,  and  fremb*  Thus  niemanb 
83omef)me$,  no  great,  or  genteel,  person;  niemanb 
r^tembc^, '  no  stranger.  But  there  is  something  ungram- 
matical  in  those  modes  of  expression,  at  least  something, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  from  grammar ;  and 
they  are  not  to  be  recommended  tor  imitation.     Instead 

of  jemanb  SBornetymeS,  you  may  say,  etn  tootnefyme* 
SDfconn,  a  great  man,  or  cm  i&ometymer  4>err,  a  great 
gentleman ;  or  if  it  be  a  lady,  ettt  t>omel?me$  gtaueit* 

{Unmet;  or  if  more  than  one  person,  uornefyme  fceute, 
great  people ;  and  for  niemanb  grembe§,  f  etn  gtember, 

no  stranger.— The  first  numeral,  (Sine?,  occasionally 
stands  for  jemanb,  some  one :  but  thw  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  considered  as  an  abuse  of  that  word. 

3.  The  invariable  pronoun  felbft,  or  felber,  resem- 
bling the  En«li>h  self,  may  be  added  to  any  olhe.  pro- 
noun, or  to  any  substantive.  For  example :  3>d)  felbjl, 
I  myself;  35u  felbjt,  thou  thyself;  gt  felbjt,  he  him- 
self; bet  SRmw  felt  ji,  the  man  himself;  bitgtaufefbft, 
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the  woman  herself ;  SBir felbfl,  we  ourselves;  3fyt  felbfl, 
you  yourselves ;  @ie  felbfl,  they  themselves  ;  btc  Seute 
felbfl,  the  people  themselves.  The  English  self,  must 
previously  be  compounded  with  a  pronoun,  to  qualify  it 
for  an  adjunct  to  a  substantive,  or  personal  pronouo ;  it 
is  likewise  varied  in  the  plural :  bnt  the  German  word  is 
neither  compounded,  nor  declined.  It  may  be  placed 
as  an  adverb  before  a  substantive,  or  pronoun,  in  which 
situation  it  signifies  even :  as,  ©elbft  3$,  even  I ;  felbfl 
btl,  even  thou ;  felbfl  fte,  even  they ;  felbfl  bet  WtatVX, 
eveu  the  man;  felbfl  bieSeute,  even  the  people.  ©elbfl, 
is  preferable  to  felbet*— ©elbfl,  or  abridged  felb,  is 
sometimes  connected  with  ordinal  numbers ;  as,  felbfl 

britter,   or  felbbritter;   felfoiertcr;   felbjefcnter;  felb* 

JWanjtgfter*  It  then  implies  that  the  person,  to  whom 
the  number  refers,  is  accompanied  by  so  many  others. 
For  example :  3d)  felbttierter,  I  myself  the  fourth,  that 
means,  three  besides  me;  be*  &btli$  felbftjwanjtgjlet, 
the  king  the  twentieth,  that  is,  the  kiag  and  nineteen 
persons  besides*.  .    . 

*  @el&3wanjiflffer  gefangen,  ttnb  adein  vcm  ©alabin 

Btgftabtgt — I  was  taken  with  nineteen  others,  but  alone 
spared  by  Saladin. 

Cefliiifl'*  9tatUn  ber  Eklfe.    Act  l.  6c.  5. 
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ON  THE  VERB. 
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SECTION     I. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

V 

If  verbs  auxiliary  be  those,  which  are  indispensibly 
required  to  complete  a  conjugation,  we  must  recognise 
three  such  verbs,  in  the  German  language. 

The  first  is  $aben,  to  have.  This  serves  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  preterpvrfect,  preterpluperfect,  and  second 
future,  tenses,  in  the  active  voice. 

The  second  ©et?n,  to  be.  It  forms  the  preterperfect, 
preterpluperfect,  aod  second  future,  of  some  neuter 
verbs ;  and  likewise  helps  to  compose  those  tenses,  in 
the  passive  voice. 


SsttM.  AusaUaty  Jfeit.  ff$ 

The  third  is  SSkrbetU  This  verb  signifies,  1.  a  fu- 
ture even^  -wbioh  *nay  consist  in  aotiqg, *betng,  or  suf- 
fering. Thus  it  expresses  the  English  auxiliaries  of  the 
future  tense, afcrtZ,  and  will;  and  seems** -resemble  the 
Greek  verb  pfoto.  With  this  qualification,  it  produces 
all  the  future  tenses.  2.  It  denotes  the  coining  into  a 
certain  state,  or  condition.  Therefore,  when  joined 
with  a  noun,  it  answers  to  the  Latin  Jfo,  and  the  English 
to  became.  But  with  this  power,  it  is  likewise  employed 
to  form  the  passive  voice. 

Note.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  examples  of  the  Ger- 
man conjugation,  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  verb  are,  the  present,  the  preter- 
iroperfect,  the  infinitive,  and  the  preterite  particjple. 
These  may  be  -considered  as  the  roots,  from  which  all, 
or  most  tenses,  are  derived.  For  which  reason,  tfcey 
will  be  placed  at  the  head  of  every  verb,  that  is  exhibited 
for  the  purpose- of  conjugation. 


First  Auxiliary.    £aben,  to  have. 

•£abe,  present  tense ;    £afte,   preterimperfect ;    ®e* 
tyfot,  preterite  participle. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE   MOO*. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Singular. 

l.  3*  &a&e,  I  have.  i.  3*  frabe,  00  I  hive. 

«•  $u  Jaff,  thou  hast.         4.  $u  Jabejt,  (if)  thou  imve. 
3.  (St  «te,  e$)  fcat,  he,      s.  <gr,  (fie,  e$)  fcabe,  (if)  he, 
(she,  it)  has.  '(she,  it)  have. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  9Bir  iabtn,  we  have.  1.  Wit  tabtn,  (if)  we  have. 

2.  3frr  tabtt,  or  fra&t,  you  2.  3frr  fjabet,  00  you  have. 

have. 

3.  @te  ftafcfl,  they  have.  3.  Sie  frabett,  (if)  they  have. 

*    Preterimperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  Jam,  I  had.  l.  3*  Jdtte,  (if)  I  had. 

S.  3>lt  fratteff,  thou  hadst.  2.  2>u  |imft  00  thou  had. 

3.  (St  batte,  he  had.  3.  gr  i&tte,  he  had. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  ©If  fatten,  we  had.  1.  2Bir  fatten,  we  had. 
S*  3frr  latter  you  had.  s.  3Jr  fattet,  you  had. 
3.  Ste  fatten,  they  had.  3.  @ie  fatten,  they  had. 

Preterperfeet. 

Singular.  Singular,    . 

i.  34  M*  defa&t,  I  have  i.  3$  fabe  flefabt,   (if)  I 

had.  have  had. 

2.  3>ufaft  gefabt,  thou  s.  SHifabeffgefabt^iOthou 

hast  had.  have  had. 

3.  €r  (at  gefabt,  he  has  3.  <5r  babe  gefabt,  he  have 
had.  had. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural.  Plural. 

i.  Wit  Uhtn  gefrabt,  we  l.  SttrftabengeWt,  we  have 
have  had.  had. 

*.  3*r   Wet,    or   Jabf,  2.  3&r  (a»er   ge^abt,    you 

fle&a&t,  you  have  had.  have  had. 

3.  @ie  (afcen  gedabt,  they  3.  <§ie  (aben  gejabe,    they 

have  had.  have  had. 


Preterplnperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

i.  3*  batte  gebabe,  I  had  l.  3*  Utu  flebabt,  (if)  I 

had.  had  had. 

s.  9ubatteffaebabt,  thou  2.  ®u  Mtteft  deta&t,    (it) 

hadst  had.  thou  had  had. 

3.  €r  Uttt  gebabt,  he  had  3.  <£r  batte  gefrafrt,  he  had 
had.  had. 


Plural.  Plural. 

l.  2Bir  fatten  gebabt,  we  l.  2Bir   fatten    g^abr,    we 

had  had.  had  had. 

*.  3br  battet  flebabt,  you  «.  3bt  b&ttet  gefcafrr,    you 

had  had.  had  had. 

3,  $te  fatten  geiiabt,  they  3.  6te   bitten  gebabt,  they 

had  had.  had  had. 

x  2 
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First  Future. 

Smguhtr*  Singular* 

i.  3*  merbe  (aben,  I  shall  l.  3*  wer&e  Men,  (if)  I 

have.  shall  have. 

2.  3u  wirfi  &a6en>  thou  2.  2>u   wabtft  bahtn,  (If) 

shalt,  or  wilt,  have.  thou  shalt  have* 

3.  (Sr  wirb&aben,  he  shall,  3.  @r  werbe  ta&en,  (if)  he 

or  will,  have.  shall  have. 

Plural.  Plural. 

a.  2Bhr  werbiir  Ww,  we  i.  2Dir  wttbtn  fct&en,  (if) 

shall  have.  we  shall  have. 

2.  JJJrwer&et&abeit,  you  2.  3&r  werbet  Ja&en,    (if) 

shall,  or  will,,  have,  you  shall  have. 

8.  @ie  werben  $abe.n,  they  3.  (Sit  werben  &afcen,    (if) 

shall,  or  will,  have.  they  shall  have. 


Second  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

l.  3#  werfce  gefcabt  Men,  l.  3*  werbe  geftabr  taben, 

I  shall  have  had.  (if)  I  shall  have  had. 

s.  3>u  wtrjf  &e$abt  Ja&en,  s.  2)u  werbeff  gefcabt  &abeit, 

thou  shalt  have  had.  (if)  thou  shalt  have  had. 

3.  <5r  wirb  aeMt  ftaben,  3.  @r  werbe  geftafct  Men, 

he  shall  have  had.  (if)  he  shall  have  had. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  2Btr  werben  Qe&abt  ba>    1.  2Dir  werben   gebabt  Ja* 

ben,  we  shall  have  had.  ben,    (if)    we  shall  have 

had. 

2.  3(r  werbet  gebabt  ba»    2.  3br    werbet  gebabt  ta» 

ten,     you    shall     have        ben,    (if)  you  shall  have 
had.  had. 

s.  @ie  werben  gebabt  &a*    3.  6ie  werben  gebabt  da» 

ben,      they    shall    have        ben,    00  they  shall  have 
had.  had. 

First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  3#  Wtirbe  baben,  I  should,  or  would,  have. 

2.  2>u  wiirbeft  baben,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  have. 

3.  ^rWUVbe  baben,  he  should,  or  would,  have. 

Plural. 

1.  20  tr  Wtirben  baben,  we  should,  or  would,  have. 

2.  3br  wiirbet  baben,  you  should,  or  would,  have. 

3.  ©ie  w&rben  baben,  they  should,  or  would,  have. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  3*  wiirbe  wbabt  baben,   I  should,  or  would,  have 
had. 

2.*2>u  uritrbej!  gebabt  baben,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

have  had. 
3.  Cr  ttftrbe  geftabt  baben,  he  should,  or  would,  have  had. 

X3 
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I M0IG  ATIV  ^  SV9JU  NCTC  VB. 

First  Future. 

ZmngUBW.  tjfngwmur. 

i.  3*  »erbe  Jaben,  I  shall  l.  3*  werbe  Men,  00  I 

have.  shall  have. 

2.  2>u  wirf!  baben,  thou  2.  »u   awbefl  frozen,  00 

shalt,  or  wilt,  have.  thou  shalt  have* 

s.  <Sr  wirb&aben,  he  shall,  3.  @r  werbe  iabett/  00  he 

or  will,  have.  shall  have. 

Plural.  Plural. 

a.  2Bhr  werbnr  W*n,  we  i.  2Bir  wttbtn  Men,  (if) 

shall  have.  we  shall  have. 

2.  3brt»erbet&aben,  you  2.  3&r  werbet  &aben,    (10 

shall,  or  will,,  have,  you  shall  have. 

8.  @ie  werben  Jabe.n,  they  3.  @ie  werben  Oaten,    00 

shall,  or  will,  have.  they  shall  have. 


Second  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

l.  34werbege(abtf}aben,  l.  34  werbe  geftabt  taben, 

I  shall  have  had.  (if)  I  shall  have  had. 

s*  3>u  witft  geiabr  Jaben,  2.  2)u  werbejf  geftabt  (aben, 

thou  shalt  have  had.  (if)  thou  shalt  have  had* 

3.  (Sr  wirb  ae&abt  Jaben,  3.  @r  werbe  geftabt  iabtn, 

he  shall  have  had.  (if)  he  shall  have  had. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  Wit  wetben  fiebabt  ba«    i.  Wit  wetben   gebabt  $a* 

ben,  we  shall  have  had.  fee  it,    (if)    we  shall  have 

had. 

2.  3br  werber  ge&abt  ft*    2.  3Jr    werbet  geba6t   ba* 

ben,     you    shall     have        ben,    (iO  you  shall  have 
had.  had. 

3.  ®te  werben  flebabt  &a>    3.  6ie   werben  gebabt  ba* 

ben,      they    shall    have        ben,    (if)  they  shall  have 
had.  had. 

First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  3#  Wtirbe  iaben,  I  should,  or  would,  have. 

2.  2>U  Wilrbeft  baben,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  have. 

3.  <£rtt>urbe  babett,  he  should,  or  would,  have. 

Plural. 

1.  Wit  W&tben  baben,  we  should,  or  would,  have. 

2.  3bt  Wltrbet  b&ben,  you  should,  or  would,  have. 

3.  @ie  wurben  baben,  they  should,  or  would,  have. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  3#  Wiirbe  gfbabt  baben,    I  should,  or  would,  have 

had. 
2.*2>u  tvurbef!  fle&abt  baben,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

have  had. 
3«  Cr  witbt  gebftbt  bflben,  he  should,  or  would,  have  had. 

X3 
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Plural. 

■ 

1.  2Btr  wiirben  ge&abt  baben,  we  should,  or  would,  have 

had. 

*♦  3Jr  wilrbet  ^ejabt  vaben,  you  should,  or  would,  have 

had. 
3.  @U  Wllrbetl  ae&abtfwbeil,  they  should,  or  would,  have 
had. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  #aben  Wit,  let  us  have*  ) 

2.  j&abe  (bu)  have  (thou).      2.  £abet,  or  ba6t  (i&r)  have 

(you). 

3.  j&abe  er,  (fte,   e$,)  let   3..  £aben  fie,  let  them  have. 

him,  (her,  it),  have. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present        j&aben,  to  have 

Pret.  perf.     ©e&abt  baben,  to  have  had. 

Future.         jtobett  wevbett,  to  he  about  to  have. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present.        $abett,  having. 
Preterite.      (Se&abt,  had. 


*  The  first  person  plural,  of  the  imperative,  is  not  com- 
monly met  with.  The  verb  fa  (fen,  to  let,  is  usually  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  in  English,  to  express  that  idea.  Now  and 
then  you  see  the  bare  imperative  thus  used,  as,  gffttll  Wir, 
let  us  go:  (aben  Wtr  @ebtl(b,  let  us  have  patience:  but 
this  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  practice,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  innovation,  or  a  peculiarity. 


Sect.  1. 


Auxiliary  Vtrh. 
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Second  Auxiliary.    ©etjn,  to  be. 
SBin,  pres. ;  SBSar,  pret.  imperf. ;  ®ett>efen,  pret.  part 


INDICATIVE. 

Singular. 

1.  3*  &in,  I  am. 

2.  Su  brft,  thou  art. 

3.  Sr  iff,  he  is. 

Plural. 

1.  2Btrftli&,  we  are. 

2.  3frrfe*b/  you  are. 

3.  6ie  ftn&,  they  are. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular. 

1.  3*  f<?>/  00  I  be. 

2.  Su  fepei?,  or  fepff,  thou 

be. 

3.  €r  fep,  he  be. 

Plural. 

i.  2Bir  fepen,  or  fepn,    we 
be. 

2.  3&r  fepeb,   or  fepb,  you 

be. 

3.  @ie  fepen,  or  fepn,  they 

be. 


Preterimperfect. 


Singular. 

2.  Du  warefl,  or  warff, 

thou  wast. 

3.  <Sr  war,  he  was. 

Plural. 

l.  ©ir  waren,  we  were. 
«♦  3tr  waret/  or  watt, 

you  were. 

3.  6ie  warett,  they  were. 


Singular. 

1.  3*  Wto*#  HO  r  were« 

2.  Su  Wdrej!,  thou  wert. 

3.  @rw&re,  he  were. 

P/tira/. 

1.  2Bir  w&ren,  we  were. 

2.  3fc*  W&ret,    you  were. 

3.  §ie»aren,  they  were. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

i.  3*  &tn  gewefen,  I  have    i.  3*  fep  gewefen,  (if)  I 

been.  have  been. 

2.  Du  bift  gewefen,   thou    2.  2>u  fepefr,  or  fepff#  gewe« 

hast  been.  fe  It,  00  tDOU  navc  heen. 

3.  @r  if!  gewefen,   he  has   3.  <5r  fep  gewefe n,  (if)  he 

been.  have  been. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  SBir  pub  gewefen,    we    l.  2Bir  fepen,   or  fepn,   ge* 

have  been.  wefen,  you  have  been. 

2.'  Sir  fepb  gewefen,  you    2.  3frr  fepeb,  or  fepb,  gewe» 

have  been.  fen,  you  have  been. 

3.  @ie  f?nb  gewefen,  they   3.  <5ie  fepen,  or  fepn,  gewe* 

have  been.  fen,  they  have  been. 

Preterpluperfect. 
Singular.  Singular. 

i.  3*  war  gewefen,  I  had    l.  3#  w&re  gewefen,  (if)  I 

been.  had  been. 

2.  3u   warejl   gewefen,     2.  2>u  wdreji  gewefen,  (if) 

thou  hadst  been.  thou  had  been. 

3.  <£r  war  gewefen,    he  .3.  dr   w&re  gewefen,    (if) 

had  been.  he  had  been. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  SDirwaren  gewefen,  we    j.  SDir  w&ren  gewefen,  we 

had  been.  had  been. 

2.  3drwaret  gewefen,  you    2.  3fr  w&ret  gewefen,  you 

had  been.  had  been. 

3.  @te  waren  gewefen,thcy   3.  @ie  w&ren  gewefen,  they 

had  been*  had  been. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

*♦  3*  twbe  fepn/  I  shall    *•  3*  wtxbt  feptt,  (if)  I 

be.  shall  be. 

*•  3>u  wirff   fepn,    thou    2.  2>u  werbejt  ftptt/    thou 

^lialt,  or  wilt,  be.  shaltbe. 

3*    «Srwirb  fepn,  he  shall,   3.  (St  werbe  fep»^  he  shall 

Or  will,  be.  be. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1*     Wxx  werben   fejm,  we    i.  SBirwerbenfepn,  we  shall 
^hall  be.  be. 

*<*    3&r  werbet  fepn,  you    2.  3Jr   werbet   fepn/    you 

shall,  or  will,  be.  shall  be. 

a*  @ie  werben  few,  they    3.  @ie  werben  fepn,    thqy 

shaft,  or  will  be.  shall  be. 

Second  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

t  3* werbe  gewefen  fepn,       l.  3*  werbe  gewefen  fepn, 

I  shall  have  been.  (if)  I  shall  have  been. 

«.  Suwirff  gewefen  fepn,thou    2.  Suwerbeff  gewefen  fepn, 

shalt,  or  wilt,  have  been.  thou  shalt  have  been. 

3.  (Srwirb  gewefen  fepn,  he   3.  @r  werbe  gewefen  fepn, 

shall,  or  will^  have  been.  he  shall  have  been. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  9Bir  werben  gewefen  fepn,    i.EJtrwerben  gewefen  fepn, 

we  shall  have  been.  we  shall  have  been. 

2.  3&r  werbet  gewefen  fepn,    s.  3&rwerbetgewefenfepn, 

you  phall,  or  will,have  been.        you  shall  have  been.. 

3.  ®ie  werben  gewefen  fepn,    s.Stewer&engewefhrfrp*, 
they  shall,or  will,have  been.       they  shall  have  been. 
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First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 
1.  34  W&xbt  feptl,  I  should,  or  would,  be. 
t.  2>U  Wllrbeft  feplt,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  be. 
3.  (Sr  Wilrbe  feplt,  he  should,  or  would,  be. 

Plural. 
1.  2Dir  wUrbett  ffptt,  we  should,  or  would,  be. 
9.  3f>r  wUrbetfepn,  you  should,  or  would,  be. 
3.  6ie  Wurben  feptl,  they  should,  or  would,  be. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 
1.  3#  wUrbe  (jewefen  feplt,  I  should,  or  would,  have  been. 

9.  2>u  ttrirbeft  gewefett  fepn,  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

have  been. 
3.  <Sr  wurbe  gewefen  fepn,   he  should,  or  would,  have 
been. 

Plural. 

1.  2Bir  wfirben  gewefen  fepn,  we  should,  or  would,  have 
been. 

2.  3frr  wiirbet  gewefen  fepn,  you  should,  or  would,  have 

been. 

3.  6te  ttUrbett  gettefetl  feptt,  they  should,  or  would,  have 

been. 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

&inQru4ar.  *SiM&Mlar. 

S.  6ep  fbttj  be  fthouj.  Pres.  Sepit,  to  be. 

3.  ©ep  er,  let  him  be.  Preterperf.  Qetvefett  feptt,  to 

Plural.  have  been. 

O.  ©epen  wit,  let  us  be;.   Fut.  Sepn  werben,    to  be 
9.  @epb  0(0  be  (youj.  about  to  be. 

3.  6eptt  ffe,  let  them  be. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present,    @epetlb,  being. 
Preterite,  Qewfen,  been. 


Third  Auxiliary,  SBerben,  to  become. 

SBerbe,  pres. ;  SSSarb,  (or>  rourbe)  imperf. ;  ©eworben, 

(or  WOtben)  pret.  part. 

INDICATIVE.  8UBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  werbe,  I  become.        1.  3#  mtbt,  00  I  become. 

2.  3)u  wirjf,  thou  becom-    2.  Su  wetbejf,  00  thou  be* 

est.  come. 

3.  @r  wirb,  he  becomes.        3.  (Sr  werbe,  00  ne  become. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  JEBirtferbeit,  we  become,    l.  2Bhr  werbett,  we  become. 

2.  36rwerbet,  you  become.    2.  3Jr  werbet;  you  become. 

3.  @ie  werben,  they  be-   3.  @ie  werben,  they  become. 

come. 

Preteriniperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

•       1.  34  warb;    or  wutbe,    1.  3*  Wiltbe  (if)  I  became. 
I  became. 

2.  2>u  ttwrbei!,   or  warty!,  2.  2>u  wtfrbejf,  (if)  thou  be- 
thou-becamest  came. 

3.  (Srwarb,   or  wurbe,  3.  Srwiirbe,  he  became, 
be  became. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  2Bir   wurbett,    we    be-  1.  Wit  wilrben,  we  became, 
came. 

2.  3&r   wurbet,    you  be-  2.  3frr  tt>6r  bet,  you  became, 
came. 

3.  Ste  wurbrtl,    they  be-  3.  @je  wfirbCtt,  they  became, 
came. 

Preterperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*  bin  fiewcfben,   or  l.  3*  fep  geworben,  orwer* 

WCrbett/  I  have  become.  ben,  (if)  I  have  become. 

2.  $«  biff   getwben,  or  2.  §11  fepefr,  orfep|f,  gewor« 
worben,   thou  hast  be-  ben,  or  worben,    HO  thou 

come.  have  become. 

3.  (St    iji    geworben,    or  3.  @r  fep  geworben,  or  t»or» 

JVOrben,  he  has  become.  be tt,  f^O  he  have  become. 

Pfcrai.  P/ierfl/. 

1.  Wit  finb  geworben,  or  t.  a&irfcpen,  orfepn,  gewor* 

WOfbetl,    we    have     be-  bfn,  or  WOrben,    we  have 

come.  become. 

2.  3&*  fepb  geworben,    or  2.  3&t  fcpeb,  or  fepb,   g* 
worben,  you   have   be-  worben,   or  worbrn,  you 

come.  have  become. 

3.  Sie  finb  geworben,  or-  3.  @ie  fepett,   or  frpn,  ge» 

WOVben,   they  have  be-  WOrttflt,    or  tMtben,   they 

come.  have  become. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterpluperfect. 

Singular*  Singular. 

1.  3#  war  fleworben,  or    l.  3cf>   w&r*   geworbew,  or 

WOrbf  »,  I  had  become.  WOrbett,  00  1  had  become. 

^.  2>u  warefl  fwarft) '  0*  2.  2>u  wAreff  gworbttt,  or 

wcrbf  n,  or  worbett,  thou  wcxbtn,  (if)  thou  had  be- 

hadst  become.  come. 

3.  6r   wax  geworben,  or  3.  Gr    wdre    geworbtn,    or 

WOrbftl,  he  had  become.  twrbett,     00  he  had  be- 
come. 

Plural.  Plural, 

u  9Bir  warm   geworben,  1.  KHr  tv&rtn  gctvorbett,  or 
or  tporbflt,     we  had  be-        worben,   we  had  become, 
come. 

2.  35r  warn  (watt)  ge*    2.  3&r  warn  geworben,  or 
.  wurben,  or  worbert,  you       mtbtn,  you  had  become. 

had  become. 

3.  <§ie  waren  geworbett,  or  3.  @ie  a&ren  getwben,  or 
worben,  they  had  be-  WOrbetl,  they  had  become. 
come. 

First  Future. 

Singular.  .  Singular. 

i.  3*  wrbe  werben,    I    l.  3*  werbe  mtbtn,  (if)  I 

shall  become.  '     shall  become. 

2.  5>u  wirfl  werben,  thou    2.  2>u  werbeft  roerbfn,  thou 

shalt,  or  wilt,  become.  shalt  become. 

3.  (Sir  »ivb  werben,  he  3.  Qtwt rbt  mtbtn,  he  shall 
shall,  or  will,  become.  become. 

'     Y     : 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Plural.  Plural. 

l.  2Birwerben  wtrfren,  we  l.  Wit  werben  trerben,  we 

shall  become.  shall  become. 

$.  3ftr  werbet  werben,  yoa  «.  3Jr  werbet  werbett,  you 

shall,  or  will,  become.  shall  become. 

3,  St*    mttbtn    wtrbtit,  s.  ©ie  werben  twrbcn,  they 

they  shall,    or   will  be*       shall  become. 
-  come. 


Second  Future. 


Singular. 
i»  3<fttmbt  gewerben,  or 
Mtbttt,   fruit,    I  shall 
have  become. 

&  $u  wirff  geworbt  it,  or 
mtbtn,[tpn,  thou  shalt, 
or  wilt,  have  become. 

a*  <5r  wit*  gewetbcii,  or 
«w*ett,  few,    he  shall, 

or  will,  have  become. 

Plural. 

l.  ©ir  werbttt  grtwrben, 
or  we r ben,  fem,  we  shall 

have  become. 
2*  3(r  werbet  getterbe*, 
of  worsen,  fejm,    you 
shall,  or  will,  have  become. 

3*.  Sit  mxton  $m*tbtn, 
or  werbln,  fepn,  they 
shall,or  will,  have  become. 


Singular. 

1.  3d)  werbe  grworben,' 
or  worben,  fepit,    00  I 

shall  have  become. 

2.  3)ti  wrtefl  getwrten, 
or  twrbtlt,  (tpn,  thou 
shalt  have  become. 

3.  (Stwttbt  genwrben,  or 
werbfft,  ftp!!/  he  shall 
have    become. 

Plural. 
l.    2Bir  tverben  geworben, 

or  ttfOrbf  It,  frptl,  we  shall 

have  become. 
9.    3&r  werbetgeaocrbett,  or 

worben,  ftp*,    you  shall 

have  become. 

3.  @te  »eritfit  ptforben, 
or  wtrbt  tt,  fep»,  they  shall 
have  become. 
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First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  3#  wfirbf  werben,    I  should,  or  would,  become. 

2.  §U    Wilrbej!   twben,      thou  sbouldst,   or   wouldst, 

become. 

3.  (St  Wilrbc  werbeit,    he  should,  or  would,  become. 

Plural. 

1.  2Dir  wilrben  tw  rben,  we  should,  or  would,  become. 
'2.  3&r  wUrbet  werben,  you  should,  or  would,  become. 
3.  @te  wurben  werben,  they  should,  or  would,  become. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

i.    3*  wiirbe  geworben,  or  worben,  fepn,    I  should,  or 

would,  have  become. 

2.  3>u  wfirbef!  getvcrben,  or  worbcn,  fepn,  thou  shouldst, 

or  wouldst,  have  become. 

3.  @r  w&rbe  geworben,  or  twrbtn,  fepn,    he  should, 

or  would,  have  become. 

Plural. 

u    2Bir  wfirbtn  fleworben,  or  wo  rben,  fepn,    we  should, 

or  would,  have  become. 

2.  3&r  wilrbet  geworben,  or  worben,  fejw,    you  should, 

or  would,  have  become. 

3.  @ie  wilrben  geworben,  orwcrben,  ffjm,  they  should, 

or  would,  have  become. 

Y  2 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  2Berben  wit,    Ictus  be- 
come. J 

2.  SOerbe   (bu)    become     2.    ©erbet   (\$x)  become 

fthou^).  (youj. 

3.  2Berto  er,  let  him  be-      3.    SBerben  fie,    let  them 

come.  •  become. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    SBerben,    to  become. 

Pret.    perfect,     ©eworben,    or  WOrben,    frpn,     to    have 

become. 
Fiit    SDerbetl    Wttbtn,    to  be  about  to  become. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present,    2Derbe«b,  becoming. 
Preterite,  ®eworbeti>  or  worbett,  become. 

Note. — What  in  the  foregoing  conjugation  is  enclosed 
in  parenthesis,  is  to  be  considered  as  less  usual,  or  less 
classical,  than  that  which  is  not  so  marked.  Of  this 
description  are  :  the  1st  person  plural  of  the  imperative; 
Warjt,  wart;  in  Hie  preterimperfect  of  the  second  auxi- 
liary ;  and  tDUtte,  warfcjt,  in  the  preterimperfect  of 
the  third.  Man v  things,  in  parenthesis,  are  understood 
to  be  commonly  omitted,  such  as  the  2d  personal 
pronouns,  in  the  imperative. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  According  to  the  English  grammar,  the  verbs  may, 
will,  shall,  let,  are,  in  conjugating,  employed  at  auxilia- 
ries. They  are  not  necessarily  required  for  the  German 
conjugation.  The  ideas  which  they  convey  are,  indeed, 
expressed  by  similar  verbs,  in  German,  but  these  cannot 
be  considered  in  the  character  of  auxiliaries.  They  have, 
however,  by  some  grammarians  been  introduced  under 
that  denomination.  For  this  no  ground  can  be  assigned, 
except  that  they  are  combined  with  other  verbs,  which 
they  govern  in  the  infinitive  mood.  But  if  that  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  criterion  of  helping  verbs,  their  number  may 
be  still  farther  increased.  True  auxiliaries  are  only 
those,  without  which  no  complete  conjugation  can  be 
formed:  and  under  this  description  come  the  three 
verbs,  that  have  been  exhibited. — It  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  say  a  few  words  of  the  other  supposed  auxilia- 
ries, in  order  to  make  their  nature  more  perfectly  under- 
stood. They  are :  3$  mag,  similar  to  the  English,  I 
may ;  id)  toiU,  answering  to,  I  will ;  id)  foil,  I  shall.  To 
these  -may  be  added :  3$  Utiti,  I  can ;  iti)  barf,  I  dare ; 
iti)  mug ,  I  must ;  ity  foffe,  I  let.  Those  verbs  are  de- 
fective in  English,  all  but  two,  to  let,  and  to  dare;  in 
German,  they  are  conjugated  through  all  persons,  tenses, 
and  moods,  excepting  the  imperative.  They  are  all  ir- 
regular, and  will  be  seen  in  the  list  of  the  irregular 
verbs.  In  this  place,  their  signification  is  to  be  briefly 
explained. 

Sty  mag,  I  may.  Infinitive,  migetU  The  English 
verb,  may,  denotes  the  potential  mood.  The  German 
signifies,  1)  being  permitted,  being  at  liberty  to  do  a 

thing:  as,  @r  mag  lacfytn,  et  mag  weinen,  tdj  terMete  cS 

T3 
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if)m  tttd)t,  he  may  laugh,  he  may  cry,  I  d<r  not  forbid  it 
him.  2)  Chance,  or  possibility,  especialh  in  ihepreter- 
imperfect  of  the   subjunctive  mood :  as  (5$  mocfyte  ftcfy 

cretgnen,  it  -might  happen;  ee>  mocfyte  reflnen,  it  might 

rain.  3)  A  wish,  or  desire,  particularly  in  the  present, 
and   prcterimpe?fect,  of  the  subjunctive:  as,   9R6ge   it 

fonge  Uben,  may  he  live  long ;  moge  c§  ber  ^>tmmcl  ge* 
ben,  may  heaven  grant  it.  %&)  mod;te  voofy  tttoaZ  bawn 
fyftben,  I  should  like  to  have  some  part  of  it.  .  4)  To  be 
able;  Latin,  valere:  as,  2Ber  mag  beine  SBunber  erjafcs 
Un?  who  can  recouut  thy  wonders?  Iu  this  sense  the 
compound,  Wtmigett,  is  chiefly  used.  And  lastly,  5)  To 
like.  Here  it  is  connected  with  the  infinitive :  as,  3$ 
mag  e$  ntd)t  tf)im,  I  do  not  like  to  do  it ;  and  also  with 
an  accusative  case,  like  a  transitive  verb :  as,  %A)  mag 
bad  ttkfyt,  I  do  not  like  that.  In  this  signification,  it  is 
mostly  applied  to  what  is  eaten  or  drunk.    For  example : 

SRfigen  ©tc  ©auerfraut  1  do  you  like  sour  krout  l  Stein, 
id)  mag  e$  nidjt,  uo,  I  do  not  like  it.  36)  mag  btefen 
2Bein  Xlifyt,  I  do  not  like ,  this  wine.  3$  mag  nifyft 
met)r,  I  do  not  like  any  more.  In  sjuch  phrases,  an  infi-  * 
nitive  may  be  supplied,  viz,  effen,  to  eat,  or  ttinfen,  to 
drink;  and  the  construction,  with  the  accusative,  consi- 
dered as  elliptical. 

Set)  Witt,  I  will.  Infinitive  WOttetU  This  answers  to 
the  Latin  velle,  and  the  French  vouloir  ;  and  implies  a  fu- 
ture event,  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  will,  and  inclination. 
For  example:  2Botten  @ie  fyafeteren  getyen?  will  you 
take  a  walk ;  that  means,  Is  it  your  will,  or  inclination,  to 
take  a  walk  1  3d)  ttutt  lefen,  I  will  read ;  the  same  as,  It 
is  my  will,  or  my  inclination,  to  read.  @r  Witt  fltegen 
tmb  fyat  feme  glttgel,  he  wishes  to  fly,  and  has  no  wings. 
The  idea  of  purpose,  and  inclination  always  accompanies 
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this  verb :  it  is  not  employed,  as  in  English,  to  denote 
mere  futurity,  for  which  werben  is  exclusively  appro- 
priated.  . 

3$  foil,  I  shall.  Infinitive,  foUttU  The  English  shall 
may  be  considered  as  the  literal  translation  of  the  Ger- 
man word,  but  it  does  not  comprehend  all  its  nieaoiogs. 
The  verb  to  be,  with  the  preposition  to  and  the  infinitive 
of  another  verb  following,  (as,  1  am  to  see,  we  are  to  go), 
answers  to  its  significations  more  frequently  than  shall. 
The  German  verb  denotes :  j)  To  be  obliged,  by  neces- 
sity, or  duty.  It  may  then,  as  occasion  requires,  be  ren- 
dered by  shall,  must,  ought,  am  to  ;  in  French,  by  JaU 
loir,  devoir.  For  example :  35u  fotlji  btf$  tt)Mt,  thou 
sbalt  dp  that,  thou  art  to  do  that,  thou  must  do  that;  il 
font,  ©te  follen  fcfyrdben,  you  are  to  write;  il  font 
ecrire.  2)  To  he  bid,  to  be  commissioned.  5$  foil  bo*- 
f)tn  geljen,  I  am  to  go  there.  3)  To  be  authorized,  to  be 
suffered,  to  be  permitted,  ©oil  id}  e$  fyabetl?  am  I  to 
have  it,  may  I  have  it  ?  @oU  id}  <eS  tfyun,  ober  ntd)t  ?  am 
I  to  do  jt,  or  not?  may  I  do  it  or  not  1  4)  To  be  ad- 
mitted, to  be  supposed,    @ie  follen  mid)  nicfyt  b^leibigt 

fjaben,  you  are  supposed  not  to  have .  offended  me ;  Ct 

foil  feinen;@afe  cnoiefcn  fyaben,  he  is  admitted  to  have 

proved  his  position.  These  subsequent  siguifica lions 
have  all  a  connection  with  the  first,  and  original  one, 
which  implies  an  obligation.  That  obligation  is  some* 
times  so  involved,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  it:  for 
example,  in  the  two  last  significations  mentioned,  where 
we  must  imagine  an  obligation,  springing  from  the  will 
of  another,  to  which  we  submit.  'It  is  still  more  so> 
when  the  verb  means   5)  To  be  said,  to  be  reported  : 

as,  3>er  StbniQ  foil  angcf ommcn  fet>n,  the  king  is  said  to 
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be  arrived.     Die  ^ratii&fifd^e  fflotte  foil  gefctytofien 

ttOrtW  fcpn,  the  French  fleet  is  Mid  to  have  been  beaten; 
c6  foil  fid)  jugctragen  J>abcn,  it  is  said  to  have  happened. 
If  compulsion,  or  obligation,  be  the  primary  notion,  to 
be  combined  with  follctt,  it  may  perhaps  be  represented 
as  a  kind  of  necessity,  that  a  thing  has  happened  in  such 
a  manner,  and  not  6therwise  :  we  may  conceive  a  sort  of 
limitation,  or  restriction,  with  regard  to  the  fact,  that 
has  happened;  as  if  we  were  to  say,  people  will  have  it, 
that  this  has  happened.  Tn  the  expression  will  have  it, 
something  of  constraint  may  be  perceived :  for  where 
the  will  of  any  person  is  in  operation,  it  produces  a 
compulsion,  or  obligation,  in  reference  to  others.  These 
primary  notions,  however,  are  obliterated ;  and  we  now 
content  ourselves  with  the  significations,  as  they  are  in 
use*.  The  formation  of  the  future  tense  by  the  verb 
shall  in  English,  and  by  similar  verbs  in  other  languages, 
such  as  the  Swedish,  Danish,  aud  Dutch,  may  be  ana- 
lysed, and  traced,  in  a  similar  maimer.  Thus  foil  occurs 
in  old  German ;  and  even  in  the  modern  language,  that 
is,  in  High  German,  vestiges  of  it  remain  in  some 
phrases,  and  expressions.  It  is  common  in  a  conditional 
future,  which  is  very  frequently  employed.     For  exam- 

pie :  SBcnn  er  f  ommcn  follte,  if  he  should  come ;  werm 
baS  fo  fepn  foUte,  if  that  should  be  so.  ®  oHtcn  ftd)  ba$ 
SBettet  dnbcw,  fo  woHen  nrir  auSgefyen,  should  the  wea- 
ther change,  we  will  go  out. 

•  The  signification,  just  mentioned,  to  be  said,  to  be  re- 
ported, is  found  in  the  Swedish  verb  skola,  the  Danish  tkulle, 
and  the  Dutch  Mullen,  all  of  which  answer  to  the  German 
fatten.  See  the  Grammars  and  Dictionaries  of  those  lan- 
guages. 
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.  (SSoUett  is  often  used  with  an  ellipsis,  when  the  infini* 
tive  of  some  other  verb  is  to  be  supplied.  By  this 
means,  several  phrases  are  to  be  explained.  For  ex- 
ample :  2BaS  foil  icfy,  what  shall  I  ?— supply  tfyun,  do, 
what  shall  I  do,  what  am  I  to  do,  what  would  you  with 
me,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?  Thus,  2Ba$  foll#  bu  1 

was  foil  cr?  wa$  foil  fie?  wa8  follen  voir,  toaS  fottt  tyr, 

n>a§  follen  fie  ?  what  art  thou  to  do,  what  art  thou 
wanted  for,  what  is  he  to  do,  or  what  is  he  wanted  for, 
&c.  SBaS  foil  brtS,  what  shall  that— supply  fep,  be, 
what  shall  that  be,  what  does  it  tend  to,  what  does  that 
mean?  This  is  sometimes  fully  expressed  by,  3Ba6  f4U 
i)<l$  fyciffett,  what  is  that  to  mean,  what  is  the  meauing  of 
that,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  From  that  elliptical 
mode  of  speaking,  the  following  significations  may  be 
assigned  to  follen :  a)  To  mean.  Examples :  2Ba$  follen 
bte  fteben  Sdmmer,  what  mean  the  seven  lambs?  3Bo$ 
foil  bag  ©efcfywdfc,  what  means  that  talk  ?  2Ba8  \o\ktt 
btefe  jjtdn&e,  what  mean  these  wreaths?  2Ba6  foil  ahtt 
biefet;  but  what  means  this  man?  In  all  these  phrases, 
the  infinitive  fepn,  or  in  the  last  tfyim,  may  be  under* 
stood,  b)  To  be  intended.  Ex.  @le  fotletl  alle  fur 
metn  $au§,  they  are  all  intended  for  my  house.  2Bem 
foil  benn  biefer  ©traug,  for  whom  is  this  nosegay  in- 
tended ?  @et?n,  to  be,  may  here  again  be  understood. 
c)  To  tend  to,  to  serve  some  purpose,  to  be  of  a  certain 

use,  to  be  good  for.    Ex.  2Boju  fott  btefe  (gmf  ebrtgung, 

what  purpose  does  this  humiliation  serve,  what   does  it 

tend  to,  of  what  use  is  it  ?  SBaS  foil  mir  bte  <5rflgeburt„ 

of  what  use  is  primogeniture  to  me  ?  2Baf>  foil  mir  bad 
©elb,  what  is  the  use  of  the  money  ? — It  may  be  lastly 
observed,  that  sometimes  the  English  words  mag,  can* 
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will,  or  in  the  preterimperfect,  might,  could,  would, 
will  aptly  render  the  German  phrases,  in  <vbich  foUetl 
occurs. 

3$  fann,  I  can.  Infinitive,  f  6tmctU  It  signifies  1)  To 
be  able,  Lat.  posse,  Fr.  pouvoir.  2)  To  be  permitted, 
to  have  the  liberty  to  do  a  thing.  Thus  it  stands  fre- 
quently, where  the  English  put  may.     For  example ' 

©ie  f  Jnnen  ba8  tf)tm,  wcnn  ©ie  woHen,  you  may  do 

that,  if  you  like.  Indeed,  it  is  more  usual  to  express 
that  idea  by  the  verb  f  6mten,  than  by  m&gen*  The  in- 
finitive, which  generally  follows  after  f  6nnen,  is  sometimes 

left  out :  as,  ©ott  farm  ailed  rca*  er  will,  God  can  do  all 

be  willetb,  supply  t$tm,  do.  Hence  3)  the  significations, 
to  have  got  by  heart,  to  be  able  to  say;  and  to  know,  to 
understand,  may  be  explained,  though  in  ancient  Ger- 
man, the  verb  seems  really  to  have  signified  to  know 
(eavoir),  as  the  old  English  to  can*.  Examples :  ©et 
jtnabe  fann  feinc  fcufgabe,  the  boy  can  say  his  lesson, 
knows  his  lesson  by  heart ;  er  fann  fd)6nc  8f  eber,  he 
knows  pretty  songs,  he  can  sing  pretty  songs.  Here  the 
infinitives  fet)n,  faflett,  ftngen,  to  say,  to  sing,  may  be 
understood,  JCJnnen  @te  25eutfcl),  do  you  kuow  Ger- 
man ?  @t  fann  ®ried)ifcfy,  he  knows  Greek.     In  such 

instances,  lefen,  to  read,  fpredjen,  to  speak,  aerjiefyen, 

to  understand,  or  similar  infinitives,  may  be  supplied. 
3$  barf,  I  dare.     Infinitive,  burfem    This  verb  sig- 


*  In  the  Scotch  idiom,  the  word  to  can  is  still  found, 
for  ex. :  "  What  we  first  learn,  we  best  can,"  i.  e.  what  we 
first  learn,  we  kuow  best.  See  Ramsay's  Scots  Proverbs, 
Ch.  XL  "  Other  prayer  csn  I  none/'  t.  e.  I  knew  no  other 
prayer.  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  II, 
St.  6. 
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uifies  1)  To  dare,  to  venture.  2).  To  be  allowed,  not  to 
be  restrained,  answering  to  may,  dare.    For  example: 

2>orf  ufy  fifojjen,  may  I  ask  ?  (Sie  bfirfeneS  wiffen,  yow 

may  know  it  With  the  negative,  it  is  to  be  rendered, 
by  may  not,  mint  not,  fare  not.  3)  Frequently,  the 
English  verb  need  expresses  it.  4)  The  preterimperfect 
potential,  b&tfte,  denotes  a  probable  contingency,  and 
may  be  translated  by  might,  may,  need,  should,  would, 
as  occasion  requires.  For  example :  (£§  bttrfte  trielleicfyt 
mty  ftytt,  it  might  perhaps  be  true ;  ed  bfirftc  aBbatttt 

r&dft  notyroeabiger  SBetfe  bet  gall  fetjri,  it  need  not, 

then,  necessarily  be  the  case.  In  all  these  instances,  it 
has  the  infinitive  after  it.  When  it  occurs  without  an 
infinitive,  it  is  by  ellipsis,  so  that  seme  infinitive  is  to  be 
understood.  Ex:  @r  batfallcS  toattt  fann,  he  dares  to 
do  all  he  is  able,  where  tfyutt,  to  do,  may  be  supplied.  (St 

barf  nicfyt  in  bad  #au£,  he  clares  not> or  may  DOt» come 

into  the  bouse,  where  fommen,  to  come,  is  understood. 
It  bus  sometimes  the  genitive,  or  accusative,  after  it,  sig- 
nifying to  want,  to  need,  to  be  in  need  of;  but  this  sig- 
nification is  obsolete. 

5$muj?,  I  must.  Infinitive,  muffttn  It  coincides 
pretty  exactly  with  the*  English  must ;  sometimes,  it  is 
to  be  rendered  by  ought;  and  occasionally  the  terms, 
to  be  obliged,  am  to,  art  to,  is  to,  are  to,  answer  to  the  sig- 
nification, With  the  negative,  it  now  and  then  expres- 
ses, need  not.  Insome  instances,  it  has  a  mere  potential 
meaning,  and  is  to  be  translated  by  may. 

Jgdj  lafie,  I  let.  Infinitive,  laffett,  .to  let,  to  suffer.  It 
also  means  to  leave ;  and  to  leave  off.  It  farther  sig- 
nifies to  get,  to  procure  to  be,  to  cause:  as,  ©n  JQta\X$ 

bauen  laffen,  to  get  a  house  built;  einen  9taf  matyn 
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lafjen>  to  get  a  coat  made.  When  combined  with  the 
third  reciprocal,  it  seems -often  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish may,  or  is  to  be:  as,  ba$  la$t  $6)  nid)t  fl&un,  that 
is  not  to  be  (lone;  bauon  lieffe  ftct>  uiele  fagen,  of  that 
much  might  be.  said  ;  ba$  laf  t  ftd)  md)t  begreifen,  that 
is  not  to  be  comprehended.  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  im- 
perative, the  Germans  use  it  only  for  the  first  person 
plural,  of  that  mood*, 

2.  In  English,  the  auxiliary,  to  be,  is  joined  with  the 
participle  present,  to  form  what  is  called  the  definite, 
or  determined  timef:  as,  /  am  (now)  writing,  J  was 
(then)  loving.  Such  a  combination  is  foreign  to  the 
German  language,  in  which  the  definite  time  is  not 
distinguished  from  the  others.  3$  fcfytetbe,  stands  for, 
I  write,  and  I  am  writing ;  icfy  fdjrieb,  for  I  wrote,  and  I 
was  writiug. 

&  Another  peculiarity  of  the  English  tongue  consists 
in  the  verb  do,  employed  to  express  the  present,  and 
past  imperfect,  of  the  verb  active,  and  neuter,  marking 
the  action,  or  time,  with  greater  force,  and  distinction  : 
as,  /  do  love  thee.  It  is  also  of  frequent,  and  almost 
necessary,  use,  in  interrogative  and  negative  sentences}. 
This  mode  of  expression  is  not  quite  unknown  to  the 
Germans ;  for  it  is,  iu  some  provinces,  to  be  met  with 
among  the  lower  people:  as,  3d)  tyat  lieberi,  I  did 
love ;  ti)Utl  @ie  tym  fcfytetben,  do  write  to  him :  but  it 
is  utterly  banished  from  the  general,  and  classical 
language. 

*  See  p.  234,  note. 

t  Sec  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  p.  63. 

t  See  Lowth,  p.  64. 
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SECTION      II. 

CONJUGATION  OF  REGULAR  VERBS. 

There  is  but  ooe  conjugation  of  the  regular  verb, 
of  which  the  following  it  a  representation,  in  the  Actve 
1  oioe : 

INMCATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE, 

Present 
Singular.  Singular* 

1  person,  e  :*&,%$)  lobe,        1  person,  e. 

I  praise. 

2  person,   est,  or  *l.  2  ■     ■        uL 

3  et 9  or  I.  3  — —  e\ 


Plural. 


I 

2 

9 


1  ?  >'■   ■■     ifli 


'■^1 


fl  '»'"■ 


-  et,:oj  & 

-  etu  * 


1 

2 
3 


Plural. 


ft* 


l 

2 

3 


Preterimperfect. 
Singicto-.  Singular. 


-»  fie,  or  If. 

-  f  If  jI,  or  tot • 

-  f If ,  or  If. 


1  -r» 

2 

1 


rn     ~n 


"^■f" 


TV 


etc. 
rfftf. 


Plural. 

1  *iM  .|. t  f/en,  or  ten. 
%  «.■>!  ■■!  ■■  *M*  or  Iff. 
j       ,,  ,     tfgift,  or  If*. 


Plural. 


1 
2 
3 


■w 


eteu* 

0k 
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IMPERATIVE. 


Singular. 


2 
3 


1 
2 
3 


Plural 

•  691* 

-  f  t9  or  4. 

*  fit. 


INFINITIVE, 


Present,  en* 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present,  end. 
Preterite,  ge  -et9  or  t. 


,         GENERAL  RULES. 

I.  The  other  tenses  are  compounded  with  auxiliaries ; 
namely,  the  preterperfect,  and  pluperfect,  with  tybttl, 
(or  if  the  verb  be  a  neuter,  of  a  particular  description, 
with  fetytl),  and  the  preterite  participle :  the  futures  with 
Wctbett,  and  the  infinitive. 

II.  The  first  and  third  persons  plural,  of  the  present 
tense,  are  always  like  the  infinitive*,  and  vice  vers&. — The 
first  and  third  singular,  and  the  first  and  third  plural,  of 
the  preterimperfect,  are  alike.  This  applies  to  all  verbs, 
^oth  regular  and  irregular. 

III.  The  preterite  participle  has  every  where  the  syl- 
lable ge  prefixed  to  it,  except  in  verbs  compound  inse- 
parable, and  some  others,  which  make  the  infinitive  in 
ieren,  or  iren :  as,  regieten,  to  govern ;  fjanbtfyictctt,  to 
handle;  fcafetteren,  to  jest;  fpafeiemt/  to  walk ;  jtoljtC* 
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ten,  to  be  proud;  budjftoMetcn,  to  spell;  barbital,  to 

shave;  rebettiten,  to  rebel;  marfcfyiren,  to  march;  pro* 
tefttren,  to  protest;  written,  to  vary;  copiten,  to  copy. 

IV.  The  radical  vowels  of  regular,  verbs  are  never 
changed..  If,  for  instance,  fragen,  to  ask,  be  considered 
as  a  regular,  it  is  not  correct  to  make  the  second  and 
third  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  frdgjt,  ftdjjt,  transforming 
the  vowel  a  into  the  diphthong  d. 

V.  The  e  before  st,  in  the  second  p.  sing.  pres.  ind. ; 
before  /,  in  the  third  p.  sing,  and  second  p.  plural :  like- 
wise before  t,  throughout  the  pret.  imperfect,  and  before 
the  same  letter  in  the  pret.  partic.  is  commonly  thrown 
out,  when  from  such  an  abridgment  no  harshness  arises, 
in  the  pronunciation.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
is  only  allowable  in  the  indicative  mood ;  and  would  be 
improper  in  the  subjunctive. 

VI.  In  verbs  that  have  the  letters  /,  or  r,  in  the  last 
♦syllable,  the  e  of  inflection,  after  those  letters,  if  it  be 
not  itself  the  last  letter,  is  always  omitted,  even  in  the 
infinitive:  as,  ©ammcln,  to  collect,  for  fammelen ; 
tauent/  to  last,  for  bauetetU  Sometimes  the  e,  before 
/  and  r,  is  cast  away :  as,  3d)  fammle,  I.  collect,  for 

fammele;  t»u  fammleji,  thou  collected,  for  fammclft 
(fammeleft);  er  fammlct,  for  fammelt*    Hi  taunt,  it 

lasts,  for  e$  bauert*  However,  this  mode  of  contrac- 
tion is  neither  so  regular,  nor  so  much  in  use,  as  the 
former. 

VII.  The  passive  voice  is  uoiversally  formed  by  means 
j>f  wetben,  the  third  auxiliary. 

z2 
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Active  Voice. 

fiobett,  to  praise. 

8obc,  pres. ;    lobete,  or  lobte,  pret.  htiperf. ;    gelribtt, 

or  gclobt,  pret.  part. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD.  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOT*. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Singular* 

X.  3*  Fcbf,  I  praise.  1.  3$  robe,  (if)  I  praise. 

*.  2)ll  lebeff,  Or  robft  thou    2.  2>u  lobcfl,  (if),  thou  praise. 

praisest. 
3.  €r  fobet,    er  fobt,    he    3.  <5r  robe,   (if)  he  praise, 
praises. 

Pfora/.  Plural: 

l.  2Bir  roben,  we  praise.       l,  2Bir  loben,  we  praise. 
*♦  3br  Icbet;  or  robt,    you    2.  3 &r  rebct,  you  praise. 

praise. 
3.  @ie  fobeit,  they  praise.      3.  ©ic  loben,    they  praise. 

Preterimperfecf. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3<&  lobte,  I  praised.  1.  3*  fcbete,  (if)  I  praised. 

2.  2>u  lobteft    thou  prais-   2.  2)u   rebetejl,     00  U*ou 

edst.  praised. 

3.  @r  lobte,  he  praised.  3.  <8r  lobete,  he  praised. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  SDtr  lehten,  we  praised.  1.  2Bir  lobeten,  we  praised. 

S.  3bt  lobtet,  you  praised.  2.  3&r  lobetet,   you  praised. 

3*  Sle  fobtett,  they  praised.  3.  @ie  llbttett,  they  praised. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3#  babe  gelobt,   I  have  1*  3*  fcabe  gefobt,    (if)  I 

praised.  have  praised. 

2.  2>u  M*  gefobt,    thou  2.  2>u&abe(!gelobr,  00  thou 

hast  praised.  have  praised. 

3*  <Sr  bar  gelobt,   he  has  3.  <5r  babe  gefobt,    (if)  he 

praised.  have  praised. 

Plural.  Plural. 

1.  2Bir  baben  gelobt,   we  l.  2Bhrfcaben  gelobt,  we  have 

have  praised.  praised. 

2.  3&r  babt  gelobt,    you  2.  36r  (abet   gefobt,    you 

have  praised.  have  praised. 

3.  @ie  baben  gelobt,  they  3.  ©ie  baben  gelobt,     they 

have  praised.  have  praised. 

Preterpluperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

i.  3#  bane  gefobr,  I  had  l.  3#  bam  gelobt,    00  I 

praised.  had  praised. 

2*  Du  battel  gelobt,  thou  s.  2>u  bAtteff  gelobt,    (it) 

hadst. praised.  thou  had  praised. 

3.  <&x  (arte  gelobt,  he  had  3.  <gr  bfttte  gelobt,   he  bad 

praised.  praised. 

Plural.  Plural. 

J.  2Bir  batten  "gefobt,    we  l.  2Btr  bitten   gelobt,     we 

had  praised.  had  praised. 

2.  3(r  battet  gelobt,  you  2.  3&r  Jfcttet  gelobr,    you 

had  praised.  had  praised. 

3.  @ie  fatten  gelobt,  they  3.  @ie   frJtten  gelobt.  they 

had  praised.  had  praised* . 

33 


V. 
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* 

INDICATIVE.  8TJBJUNCTIVE. 

First  Future. 

Singular.  Singular.  . 

1.  3#werbeloften,  I  shall    l.  34  werbe  (often,  (if)  I 
praise.  shall  praise. 

9.  2>u  wirfi  roften,  thou       2.  $u   werbeff  (often,  thou 

shalt,  or  wilt,  praise.  shalt  praise* 

S.  (Ertvirb  roten,  he  shall,   3.  @r  werbe  (often,   he  shall 

or  will,  praise.  praise. 

Plural  Plural, 

l.  SBir  werben  (often,  we    l.  2Bir  werben  (often,    we 

shall  praise.  shall  praise. 

*.  3^werbet  (often,  you     2.  3&r  werbet  (often,     you* 

shall,  or  will,  praise.  shall  praise. 

8.  @te  werben  (often,  they   3.  @te  werben  (often,    they 

shall,  or  will,  praise.  shall  praise; 

Second  Future. 

Singular.  Singular* 

1.  3#mafce  getofttftaften,    1.  34  wrbe  d^^ftr  lahtn, 

I  shall  have  praised.  (if)  I  shall  have  pr. 

s..  2)u  wirff  geloftt  babtn,    2.  2>u  werbetf  geloftt  Men, 

thou  shalt  have,  prais-  (if)    thou    shalt    hare 

ed,  &c.  praised,  &c. 

First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 
1.  34  ttUrbe  Melt,   I  should,  or  would,  praise. 
3.  Sll  Wiirbeff  (often,    thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst,  praise. 
3.  6r  wfirbf  (often,    he  should,  or  would,  pause. 


f 
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P/uro/. 

1*  2Btr  W&xbtti  loUn,  we  should,  or  would,  praise. 
8.  3(r  ttMrbet  lofeeit,  you  should,  or  would,  praise. 
S.  @te  wfirbf H  febtn,    they  should,  or  would,  praise. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  34  ftiirbt  getofet  (afren,    I  should,  or  would,  have 

praised. 

«.  2)u  wurbeft  gefebt  (aben;  thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

have   praised,    &c. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(l.    fieben     wir,     let    u» 

praise.) 

2.  Bebe  (bu)  praise  (thou).     2.    Cobct,      or    lofct    (itx) 

praise  (you). 

3.  Cobe  er,    praise  he,  or    3.     fiobcn  fie,    praise   they, 
let  him  praise.  or  let  (hem  praise. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

Present.        fiobcn,    to  praise. 

Pret,  imperf.     Qetobt  babetl,    to  have  praised. 

Future.        £oben  werben,  to  he  about  to  praise. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present       fiobcnb,    praising. 
Preterite.      Qclobet,  or  gelobt,  praised. 
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PASSIVE    VOICE. 

©elobt  roetbett,    to  be  praised. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3#  werbe  gelebt,  I  am    l.  3*  werbe  gelofct,    00  I 

praised.  be  praised. 

8.  $u  wirf*  gelobt,    thou    2.  $u  werbeff  gelobt,    00 

art  praised.  thou  be  praised. 

3.  <Sr  wirb  gelobt,    he  is    3.  @r  werbe  gelobt,   00  he 
praised  be  praised. 

Plural.  PluraL 

i.  SBir  werben  gelobt,  we    l.  2Bir  werben  gelobt,    00 

are   praised.  we  be  praised. 

2.  3&r  werbet  gelobt,  you    2.  3&*  werbet  gelobt,    00 

are  praised.  you  be  praised. 

3.  @te  werben  gelobt,  they    s.  <§ie  werben  gelobt,    00 

are  praised.  they  be  praised. 

Preteriniperfect 

Singular.  Singular. 

i.  3*  w«rb   (or  wurbe)    l.  3*  wtirbe  gelobt,    00  I 

gelobt,  I  was  praised.  were  praised. 

2.  2>u  wurbeft  (or  warbft)    2.  $u  wfirbeff   gelobt,    (if) 

gelobt,    thou  wast  pr.  thou  wert  praised. 

3.  <gr  warb  (or  wtirbe)      3.  Srwiirbe  geltbt,   00  he 

gefebt,    he  was  pr.  were  praised. 
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INDICATIVE. 

Plural. 

*•  2Bhr  nmrben  gcfobt,  we 
were  praised. 

2»  3&r  wurbet  gtfofct,  you 
were  praised. 

3,  @te  Wurmen  gefebt,  they 

were  praised. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. 
l.  3Bhr  wifrben  gefoir,    we 

were  praised, 
s.  3t>r  tt>firbet  gefobt,    you 

were  praised. 
3.  6ie  wfirben  gflebt,    they 

were  praised. 


Preterperfect. 


Singular. 

i.  3^  bin  gelebt  worben, 

I  have  been  praised. 

'2.  Su  biffgefobt  worben, 

thou  bast  beenpr. 
3.  @r  if!  grlcbt  worben, 

he  has  been  praised. 
Plural. 

i.  2Bir  ffnb  getott  wor&en, 

we  have  been  pr. 

2.  3v* fepb  gelobtworben, 

you    have    been  pr. 

s.  @te  <inb  gefobt  worben, 

they  have  been  pr. 


Singular. 

*•  34  ftp  gelobt  worben, 

(^if)  I  have  been  praised. 

2.  Su  fepejf  gerobt  worben, 

00  thou  have  been  pr. 
3*  <5r  fep    gelobt    Worben, 

(if)  he  have  been  pr. 
Plural. 

t.  Sir  fepen  gefobt  worben, 

we  have  been  pr. 

«•  3&f  fepeb  gerobt  worben, 

you  have  been  pr. 

3.  ©it  fepen  gelobtworben, 

they  have  been  pr. 


Preterpluperfect. 


Singular. 

i.  3*  war  gelobt  worben, 

I  had  been  praised. 
2.  Du  t9nre(i  gelobt  wor« 
ben,  thou  hadst  been 
praised.  &c. 


Singular. 

1.  34  w&re  gelobt  worben, 

(ifj  I  had  been  praised. 

2.  $u  w&riff  gelobtworben/ 

fif>  thou  had  been  prais- 
ed, &c. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First  Future, 

Singular.  Singular. 

i-  3#  awbe  gefobt  werben,  l.  3*  wtrbt  gelebtwerfcen, 

■    I  shall  be  praised.  (if)  I  shall  be  praised. 

*.  Du  wirff  gefobt  werben,  2.  ®u  werbefl  gefobtwerben, 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  be  thou  shalt  be  praised, 
praised. 

3.  @r  with  gefefct  werben,  3.  @r  werbe  gelobt  werfrfn, 

he  shall,  or  will,  be  pr.  he  shall  be  praised. 

Plural.  Plural 

1.  SDir  werben  gefobt  wer»  l.  2Btr  wrbtn  gefobt  n?cf» 

ben,  we  shall  be  pr.  ben,  we  shall  be  pr. 

2.  S&rwerbetgefobtwerben,  >s.  3&rwerbetgero&twerben, 

you  shall,   or  will,    be  you  shall  be  praised, 
praised. 

3.  @i<  werben  gelobt  werben,  3.  @ie  werben  gelobt  wer* 

they  shall,  or  will,*%e  ben,  they  shall  be  praised 
praised. 

Second  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3#  wtrbe  gefobt  worben  l.  3#  werbe  gettftworbett 

fepn,  I  shall  have  been  fepn,  00  I  sha11  have 

praised.  been  praised 

2.  $u  wirft  gelobt  worben  2.  Du  werbefl  gelobt  »orben 

fepn,  thou   shalt  have  fepn,    thou  shalt   have 

been  praised,  &c»  been  praised,  &c. 
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First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 
i.  3*  wifrbe  gelo&t  werben,    I  should  be  praised. 

2.  Du  ttmrbeffaerobt  werfcen,    thon  shouldst,  orwouldst, 

be  praised. 

3.  <5x  to&rbt  gelo&t  jpetbtn,    he  should,  or  would,  I* 

praised.  < 

P/wro/. 

i.  Wit  wUtbtn  gelcbt  werben,   we  should,  or  would,  be. 
praised. 

2.  3(r  wiirbet  gelobt  werben,    you  should,  or  would,  be 

praised. 

3.  Sit  wtirben  gefo&t  wrrben,    they  should,  or  would,  be 

praised. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

1.  3*  wiirbe  gelobt  worben  fejm,    I  should  have  been 

praised. 

2.  3>if  wiirbefl  firtobt  worben  fepn,    thou  shouldst,  or 

wouldst,  have  been  praised,  &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(1.  20erben  tvlr^tlcbt,    let 

us  be  praised.) 

2.  2Bfrbe  (bu)  flrtobr,    be    2.  SDerbtt  (tbr)  &<robt,    be 

thou  praised.  you  praised. 

3.  SBerbeer  gefobr,  be  he   3.  SBerben  ftegelobt,  be  they 

praised,  or  let  him  be  praised,    or  let  them  be 

praised.  praised. 
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INFINITIVE. 


Pres«  (Befobtwerbett,  to  be  praised. 

Pret.  perf.  ©c fo&r  WCrbflt  fc»n,  to  have  been  praised. 

Fut,  SDerben  gelobt  wrrben,  to  be  about  to  be  praised. 


Note.  In  the  conjugation  of  the  passive  voice,  the 
participle  rootben,  of  the  auxiliary,  is  used,  in  prefer* 
ence  to  geworbeit/  because  the  latter,  when  joined  with 
the  preterite  participle  of  another  verb,  would  fre- 
quently cause  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  the  syllable 
ge* — Sometimes  WOtbetl  is  omitted  in  the  past  tenses,  as 

icfy  bin  gelobt,  for  gelobt  worben,  &c:   but  it  should 

be  put,  whenever  those  times  are  to  be  pointedly,  or 
distinctly,  expressed. 
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SECTION     III. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

These  verbs  deviate,  for  the  most  part,  ia  the  pre- 
terimperfect  tense,  and  the  'preterite  participle.  Some 
differ  iu  the  present  tense,  and  several  in  the  imperative 
mood. 

The  number  of  irregular  verbs  amounts,  at  present, 
to  upward*  of  two  hundred.  Formerly  it  was.  more 
considerable ;  but  it  has  decreased  with  the  progressive 
cultivation  of  the  language.  Several  verbs,  which,  in 
preceding  ages,  had  an  anomalous  form,  are  now  in- 
flected according  to  the  common  standard  of  conjuga- 
tion. There  are  others,  of  which,  even  at  this  day,  the 
irregular  inflection  is  usual,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  may,  without  offence,  be  conjugated  in  a  regular 
mauner.  In  the  following  list,  those,  whose  irregular 
character  is  become  obsolete,  will  be  marked  by  a  double 
star  (**);  and  those,  which  are,  at  the  present  period, 
varied  in  both  ways,  with  a  single  (*).  The  latter,  it 
is  possible,  will  in  time,  like  the  former,  lay  aside  the 
irregular  shape  entirely:  and  new  attempts  of  regularity 
may  perhaps  be  made  upon  others.  For  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  flies  from  anomalies, 
and  bends  towards  rule  and  system,  by  which  its  opera, 
lions  are  facilitated. 


AA 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  preceding  list  exhibits  the  irregular  verbs  m 
those  parts,  which  deviate  from  the  rule :  in  all  the  rest, 
they  conform  to  the  regular  mode  of  inflection.  Let  it 
be  observed,  that  the  first  person  plural,  of  the  present 
tense,  is  always  like  the  infinitive,  and  that  thence  the  con- 
jugation proceeds  regularly:  the  infinitive,  indeed,  maybe 
considered  as  the  root  of  the  regular  parts  of  the  verb. 
Of  the  preteriu>perfecjt,  the  third  person  singular  is  con- 
stantly the  same  with  the  first  and ;  the  other  persons  fol- 
low, in  their  terminations,  the  example  of  the  regular  verb. 
Where  the  imperative  is  not  marked,  as  irregular,  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  it  is  to  be  made  of  the  infiuilive, 
by  cutting  off  the  final. n,  or  sometimes  en. 

2.  The  preterimperfeel  lakes,  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
an  e  at  the  end :  that  is  to  say,  when  it  terminates  with 
a  consonant,  in  the  indicative,  on  e  must  be  added. 
Moreover,  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  are,  in  the  subjunctive, 
changed  into  the  diphthongs  d,  &y  u«  For  example : 
3d)  bat,  1  begged,  subj unct.  bate;  id)  fyob,  I  lifted  up, 
subj.  fyobe;  id)  trit<J,  I  bore,  or  carried,  subj.  tntfle* — 
Some  verbs  assume  a  different  vowel,  instead  of  a  diph- 
thong.: as,  Sd)  fannte,  I  knew,  subj.  fennete;  id) 
natmte,  I  named,  subj.  nennetc ;  idjrannte,  I  rushed, 

subj.  rehnete*  Others  have  a  diphthong,  but  not  that 
which  corresponds  with  the  vowel,  in  the  indicative. 
Of  this  kind  are,   $$)  befall,  from  befefylett,  subj.  be* 

fofyte;  begamt,  from  beginnen,subj.beg6nne;  barg,from 
bergen,  subj,  burge ;  gebafyr,  from  gcbdfyren,  subj.  ge* 
bfyre ;  gait,  from gelten,  .-ubj.golte ;  rann, from r(nnett, 
subj.ronne;  fpann,  from  fptnrien,  subj.  fp5nrie;  ftatyf, 
from  jtefylett,  subj.jt&fyle;  jtarb,  from  fierben,  subj.  ftfif* 
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be ;  toerbarb,  from  verberben,  subj.  serburbe ;  warb,  from 

XOZXbzn,  subj.  tmtrbe*  In  the  examples  first  adduced, 
where  e  is  put,  in  the  subjunctive,  for  <*,,  this  is,  in 
truth,  no  more  than  the  regular  form.  For  ferine te, 
netUtete,  rennetc,  are  precisely  the  same  as  lobete*  Of 
the  instances,  which  have  diphthongs,  unlike  the  vowels 
of  the  indicative,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  originally  a 
change  of  the  vowels,  in  the  indicative,  has  taken  place  : 
and  that  befall,  was  formerly  befofyl ;  batg  was  burg ; 

gebafyr,  gebofyr ;  gait,  goit;  tarm,ronn;  fpann,  fipomt; 
jfarb,   fhtrb;  \>erbarb,  serburb*    Some  of  these  are, 

even  now,  occasionally  used,  though  perhaps  not  with 
sufficient  propriety;  as  befbtyt,  gebofyr* 

3.  The  second  and  third  persons  singular,  of  the  pre- 
sent tense,  and  the  second  person  singular,  of  the  impe- 
rative mood,  of  verbs,  which  have  ie,  or  ft,  in  the  first 
syllable,  are,  in  ancient  language,  and  poetically,  formed 
in  eu :  as,  btege,  2.  bettgfi,    3*beugt;   imperat.  bcuge : 

btcte,  2.  beutfi,  3.  bmt ;  imperat.  bcut :  fltefye,  2. 
fleiKtyft,  3.  Peudjt ;  imperat.  fleucfy :  fWeffe,  2.  fleuffejl, 

S.ffeu^t,  imperat.  fleug:  luge,  2.leugjt,  3.  leugt;  im- 
perat. leug:  tttege,  or  truge,  2.  treugji,.  3.  treugt ;  im- 
perat. treug :  jie^e,  2.  jeudjji,  3.  jeudjt ;  imperat.  jeud). 

This  is  not  a  permanent  irregularity,  and  has.  on  that 
account,  not  been  noticed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  verbs. 

4.  Compound  verbs  are,  in  general,  inflected  as  their 
simples.  Therefore,  if  these  are  irregular,  the  com- 
pounds will  be  the  same.  A  few  are  excepted:  for 
instance,  tter&rifoffen,  to  occasion,  compounded  of  fafes 

fett;  bcrentten,  to  blockade  a  town,  from  tennen;  ratty* 
fdjlagen,  and  beratfyfdjlagen,   to  deliberate,  front  fcfyfa* 

getU  The  greatest  number  of  compounds,  however, 
adheres  to  the  conjugation  of  the  simple  verbs. 
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SECTION    IV. 

VERBS    NEUTER. 

Verbs,  which  signify  an  action,  that  from  the  sub* 
ject  nominative  passes  over  to  an  object,  or  affects  a 
person,  or  thing,  are,  in  grammar,  called  active,  or 
transitive :  and  those,  which  do  not  imply  the  passing 
over  of  the  action  to  a  certain  object,  are  styled  intran- 
sitive, or  neuter.  Thus,  /  love,  I  hate,  are  actives,  or 
transitive*,  because  the  action,  therein  contained,  gene- 
rally refers  to  an  object,  which  is  expressed,  as,  Hove 
— my  father  ;  I  hate — a  slanderer.  But  I  walk,  I  ride, 
I  sleep,  marking  an  independent  action,  that  is  to  say, 
an  action  without  relation  to  au  object ;  or  deuoting 
merely  a  state  ,of  being,  or  acting,  come  under  the  de- 
nomination of  neuters. 

It  will  be  perceived,  thai  the  line,  between  verbs 
active  and  neuter,  cannot  be  drawn  with  precision.  For 
those,  which  commonly  are  used  as  actives,  may  some- 
times appear  in  the  shape  of  neuters :  /  lave,  J  hate,  may 
mean,  I  am  in  a  state  of  loving,  of  hating,  without  the 
mention  of  a  particular  object.  On  the  other  hand, 
jBucI;  as,  in  general,  have  the  character  of  neuters,  may 
be  transformed  into  actives,  as,  /  ride — a  horse;  I 
Jight— a  battle;  I  walk— a  mile* 

There  would  be  little  more  to  say  of  these  verbs,  were 
it  not. necessary  to  remark,  that  some  of  them  take,  id 
-  the  preterite  tenses,  the  auxiliary  fe»n,  to  be,  where,  in 
English,  to  have  is  used.  These  must  be  pointed  out,, 
and  described,  that  the  student  may  not  be  led  into  gram- 
matical errour,  by  the  custom  of  his  own  language. 

CC2 
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Let  it,    therefore,    be  noticed,    that  the  following 
neuters  are  joined  with  the  auxiliary  fepn* 

I.  Those,  which  signify  a  change,  or  transition,  front 
one  condition,   or  state,    into  another.     For  example: 

2f  u§arten,  to  degenerate,  pret.  perf.  id)  bin  auSgeartet; 

einfctylafen,  to  fall  asleep,  pret.  peTf.  tcfy  bin  eingefdjlafen; 

,  erblafien,  to  grow  pale;  erfalten,  to  grow  cold ;   ztth* 

tfyen,  to  grow  red,  to  blush ;  erfdjtecfen,  to  get  frigli- 
tened  \  gcnefett,  to  recover  from  illness,  to  regain  health ; 
geratfycn,.  to  get  into,  to  fall  into,  also  to  succeed,  to 
prosper;  fdjroetten,  to  swell;   tterarmen,  to  grow  poor; 

t>erbluf)en,  to  fade,   to  wiiher;   serfyungem,  to  perish 

with  hunger;  tterfcfyttrinben,  to  disappear ;  wactyfen,  to 
grow,  to  increase.  Add  fJctbctX/  to  die,  to  expire,  and 
synonymous  words,  as  entfcfyfafen,  to  expire;  for  dying 
implies  a  change  of  condition. 

'  II.  Such  as  note  motion,  with  locality,  that  is,  motion 
with  relation  to  place,  or  distance.  The  place,  or  dis- 
tance, may  either  be  named,  or  understood ;  in  both  cir- 
cumstances, fetjn  serves  for  the  auxiliary  to  the  verb,  in  the 
past  tenses.     For  instance :  3$  bin  nati)  &0ttb0tt  gerttten, 

I  have  rode  to  London;  bcrgeinbipnac^ber^auptjlabt 

matfd)iret,  the  enemy  has  marched  to  the  capital.  Here 
the  locality  is  expressed.  Frequently  it  is  understood* 
as  in  the  verbs  compounded  with  the  local  particles,  ab, 
off;  an,  on;  auf,  upon;  a\\$,  out;  be&  near:  burcfy, 
through  ;  etn,  into ;  fort,  forth,  forward  ;  $er,  and  r)tn,  ' 
towards;  fiber,  over;  umf  about;  t>or,  before;  ttorss 
bep,  beside,  passing  by ;  n>eg,  away ;  ju,  towards ; 
jurttcf,  back.    For  example,  abretfen,  to  set  off,  to  dc«* 
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part ;  anlangett,  to  come  to,  to  arrive :  auftreten,  to 
tread,  or  step,  upon,  to  step  fbrlli :  auSjteigen,  to  get 
out ;  beptteiett,  to  step  near  to,  to  agree  with  in  opinion; 

burcfyfegeln,  to  sail  through ;  eintreffen,  to  come  into, 
to  arrive  at;  fortftyleidjen,  to  sneak  off;  fyerfliegen, 
^infliegen,  to  fly  towards ;  itbtrlauf en,  to  run  over ; 
Umfa^ren,  to  drive  about,  that  means,  to  go  the  longest 
way;  BOtbrinjjen,  to  press  forward;  wrbet>etletV  to 
hasten  by ;  wegmarfd)tren,  to  march  away  ;  JufKegerl, 
to  fly  towards.  The  notion  of  space,  through  which  the 
notion  proceeds,  or  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  locality, 
presents  itself  to  the  mind,  in  those  verbs,  though  the 
place  is  not  itself  nominally  introduced. 

Motion,  however,  may  also  be  conceived  as  mere 
action,  without  the  association  of  place,  or  distance. 
The  verb  is,  then,  conjugated  with  the  first  auxiliary, 
fcabem     Thus,  ret  ten,  to  ride;  fasten,  to  drive;  fprin* 

gert/  to  jump ;  tanjen,  to  dance ;  fcfynnmmen,  to  swim — 

take,  fyaben,  when  they  are  put  without  mention  of 
place,  or  allusion  to  locality :  as,  3$  f)abe  gen t ten,  I 
have  rode,  or  I  have  been  riding ;  ftc  fyabett  gefafyren, 
they  have  been  driving  (a  carriage);  er  fyat.  Qefprimgen, 
lie  has  jumped ;  fte  \)dt  getanjt,  she  has  danced,  or  has 
been  dancwg ;  ttrir  fyobett  gefcitywammen,  we  have  been 
swimming. 

Toe  inanner  of  moving  being  expressed:  as,  fast, 
slew,  &c.  fOj>tt  again  is  employed  as  the  auxiliary ;  be- 
cause this  cannot  well  be  imagined,- without  the  recoHee~ 

tion  of  space.  For  example :  3Btr  finb  iangfam  geritten, 
we  have  rode  slow;   nnr  finb  gefcfynrinbe  gcritten,  we 

have  rode  fast.  Also  in  fpafeteren  reiten,  Fr.  se  prome- 
ne%%  d  cheval,  to  take  an  airing  on  horseback:    as,  er  ift 
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fpafet er en  gerit ten,  he  has  taken  an  airing  on  horseback. 
For  Ihough  this  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  preced- 
ing examples,  yet  the  manner  of  motion  seems  to  be 
intimated,  viz.  on  *  horseback.  And  if  it  should  not 
appear  to  be  connected  with,  the  former,  let  it  be  re-  - 
membered  as  a  separate  observation,  or  as  an  exceptionl 

III.  ©etytt,  is  always  joined  with- these  verbs:  fallen, 

to  fall;  folgen,  to  follow;  gefyen,  to  go;   fommett,  to 

come;    weidjen,   to  yield,    to  give  way:    and  fyaben  is 
never  admitted.  '  ' 

IV.  Likewise  with  the  following  :  begegnefl/  to  bap-' 
pen,  to  occur ;  bletben,  to  remain ;  gelingett,  to  suc- 
ceed, to  turn  out  favourably;  geftyefyen,  to  happen,  to 
come  to  pass.— Steven  is  sometimes  found  with  the 
second  auxiliary,  fepn,  but  most  frequently  with  the 
first,  f^ben;  indeed,  the  former  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  a  provincial  deviation. — JCuffiefjen,  to  get  up, 
to  rise,  though  a  compound  of  jfctyen,  is  inflected  with 
ftytt)  in  no  instance  with  fyaben :  of  which  the  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  it  denotes  motion  with  locality. 

V.  In  some  verbs  it  is  doubtful,  whether  feprt,  .or 
tyaben,  should  be  used.  For  instance,  in  begegnett,  to 
meet;  befyarrert,  to  persevere;  eirtFe&tert,  to  stop  at  an 
inn,  or  place  of  recreation;  fanben,  to  land;  Wrfa&retT, 
to  act,  to  proceed  with. 
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SECTION     V. 

REFLECTIVE   VERBS. 

When  the  action,  expressed  by  a  verb,  returns  back     , 
to  the  subject,    from  which  it  proceeds,  the  verb. is 
called  reflective,  or  reciprocal :  as,  /  love  myself,  1  cut 
mystify  he  hurls  himself. 

It  must  immediately  appear,  that  every  verb,  im- 
plying action,  is  capable  of  assuming  this  form;  but 
there  are  several,  in  German,  which  never  are  used 
without  the  reciprocal  pronouns.  These  are  reflective*, 
in  llie  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  them,  in  par- 
ticular, the  present  sectiou  is  devoted.  May  it  suffice, 
out  of  their  number,  to  state  the  following;  anmaffctt, 
to  presume,  Xo  claim ;  anfcfytcfen,  to  prepare ;  *auf* 
fd)Wingen,  lo  rise;  duffcm,  to  intimate,  also  to  come  . 
fqrth,  to  appear;  bebanfen,  to  thank  for  a  thiog;  *bc*  h 

benf  en,  to  consider ;  •beftnben,  to  find ;  *begeben,  to 

resign ;  *bc^clfcn/  to  put  up  with,  to  be*  contented  :  be* 

tubmen,  to  boast ;  *bejtnnen,  to  reflect ;  *bewerben,  to 

sue,  or  apply  for ;    einbitben,  to  imagine ;   *entfya(ten, 

to  abstain;  *entfd)Heffcn,  to  resolve;  erbarmen,  to  pity, 

to  have  mercy;  freucn,  to  rejoice;  gramctt,  to  grieve; 
gettaiten,  to  be  confident ;  tubmen,-  to  boast;  *tmtefcs 
fte^en,  to  venture,  to  dare;  ttubetfefeett,  to  resist. 

It  will  be  useful  to  show  an  example  of  the  conjuga* 
tion  of  those  verbs ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  one  shall 
be  selected,  the  inflection  of  which  is  regular.  Those 
marked  with  a  star,  are  irregular,  and  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  list  of  irregular  verbs. 
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®ii)  freuen,  to  rejoice. 

INDICATIVE.* .   -  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3*    frcttc  mi*,    I  re-  1.  3cf)  frcuc  mi*,  (if)  I  re- 

joice, joice. 

2.  2&u  freueft  (or  freuji)  2.  2>u  freue(I  &i#,  (if)  thou 

btcf),  thou  rejoicest.  rejoice. 

3.  @r,(f?e,   e$)  freuet  (or  3.  @r    (f?e,  e$)    frcue    f7#, 

*  freut)  fict,    he  (she,  it)  (if)  he  (she,  it)  rejoice, 
rejoices.                   . 

PluraL  Plural. 

1.  Wit  freuen  un$,    we  l.  2Dir  freuen  un$,  we  re- 

rejoice,  joice. 

2.  3&r   freuet  (or,  freut)  2.  3&r  freuet.  eucfc,  you  re- 

eutt/  you  rejoice.  joice. ' 

3.  ©ie  freuen    ficfc,     they  3.  @ie  freuen  fl#,  they  re- 

rejoice,  joice. 

Preteriniperfeck 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  Stffrtuete  (or  freute)  l.  3$  freuete  mi#,  (if)  I  re- 

mtcf>,  I  rejoiced.  joiced. 

2.  3>u  freuetejr  (or  freu*  2.  Du  freuetefi  5t*,(i.0thou 

teji)  frtcfj,    thou  rejoi-  rejoiced, 

cedst,  &c.  -  &c# 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

i.  3c&-  6abe  mi*  gefreut    t.  3*  &a&emic&  gefrcut,  00 

(or  gefreuet),  I  have  I  have  rejoiced, 

rejoiced. 

2.  2)u   &ajt  &icf)   gefreut,    2.  2>u   Safcetf  bic&   gefreut, 

thou  hast  rejoiced.  (if)  thou  have  rejoiced. 

3.  @r  bat  ficfr  gefreut,  he 

has  rejoiced.  &c. 

Plural. 

J.  2Dir  fca&en  un$  gefreut, 

we  have  rejoiced. 

2.  3&r  feabt  eu*  gefreut, 

you  have  rejoiced. 

3.  @ie  Ja&en  f?#  gefreut, 

they  have  rejoiced. 

Preterpluperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

1.  3.* fcatte mt* gefreut,     i.v3#  J&tte  mi*  gefreut,. 

I  had  rejoiced.  (if)  I  had  rejoiced. 

2.  2>u  &atte(t  &i#  gefreut,   2.  2>u  frAtteff   bi#  gefreut, 

thou  hadst  ^rejoiced,  (if)  thou  hadst  rejoiced. 

s.  €r  fiatte  f?cf>  gefreut,  he   s.  <£r  Wtte  fi*  gefreut,  00 

had  rejoiced.  he  had  rejoiced. 

&c.  &c. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

l.  3#  werbe  **»#  fmien,i.  34  werbe  micfr   freuen, 

I  shall  rejoice.  (if)  1  shall  rejoice. 

a.  £u  wirft  bi#   freuen,    a.  2>u  werbeff  bi#  freuen, 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  re-  (if)  thou  shalt  rejoice, 

joice.  &c. 

3.  @r  wirb  fic&  freuen,  he 

shall,  or  will,  rejoice. 

Plural. 

1.  2Dirwerbenun$  freuen, 

we  shall  rejoice. 

s.  3&f  werbet  eu$  freuen, 

you  shall,  or  will,  re- 
joice. 

3.  6ie  werben  fic&  freuen. 

they  shall,  or  will,  re* 
joice. 

Second  Future. 

» 

Singular.  Singular. 

!•  3*  w^fbe  mi*  gefreut    l.  3#  werbe  mi*  gefreut 

frafren,  I  shall  have  re-  &aben,  (if)  I  shall  have 

joiccri.  rejoked. 

2.  3>u  wir(i  bi#  gefreut    2.  2)u  werbeff   bitf  gefreut 

Jabcn,  thou  shalt  have  fcaben,   (if)    thou   shuk 

rejoiced.  have  rejoiced. 

&c  &c. 
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First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular. 

i.    3*  w&rbt  micfc  freuen,    l  should,  or  would,  rejoice, 
s.    2>u  wiirbetf  bic&  freuen,     thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 
rejoice,  &c. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 
Singular. 

1.  3*  nriirbe  mi*  gefreut  Men,    I  should,  or  would, 

have  rejoiced.  &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(V  ffreufn  wir  un$,    let  us 

rejoice.^ 

2.  #reue  (buj  bi#,  rejoice    2.    £r*uet  ("or  freut)  (iix) 

(thou  J.  euct^/   rejoice  (you J. 

3.  £reue  er  (fle,  e$)  (?#,     3.    #mienf?e  f?c&,  let  them 

let  him  Cher,  it)  rejoice.  rejoice. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    ©idf)  fretien,"  to  rejoice. 

Pret   perfect.    @itir>  gefreut  fraben,    to  have  rejoiced. 

Fut.    @ic&  freuen  werben,    to  be  about  to  rejoice. 

PARTICIPLE    PRESENT. 

@i#  fretienb,  rejoicing. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First  Future. 

Singular.  Singular, 

t.  3*  werbe  mi*   freuen,i.  3*  werbe  mi*    freuen, 

I  shall  rejoice.  (if)  1  shall  rejoice. 

a.  5>u  wirft  bi*   freuert,    2.  2>u  werbeff  bid)  freuen, 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  re-  (if)  thou  shalt  rejoice, 

joice.  &c 

3.  @r  wirb  fi*  freuen,  he 
shall,  or  will,  rejoice. 

Plural. 

1.  2Dirwerbenun$  freuen, 

we  shall  rejoice. 

s.  %bx  werbet  eu#  freuen, 

you  shall,  or  will,  re- 
joice. 

3.  6ie  werben  fic&  freuen.    *-■ 

they  shall,  or  will,  re*  ' 
joice. 

Second  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

i.  3*  werbe  mi*  gefreut    l.  3#  werbe  mi*  gefreur 

(afcen,  I  shall  have  re-  fcaben,  00  I  shall  have 

jo  iced.  rejoRed. 

2.  3>u  wir(t  bt*  gefreut   2.  2)u  werbejt   bi*  gefreut 

taken,  thou  shalt  have  fcaben,   (if)    thou    shall 

rejoiced.  have  rejoiced. 

&c  &c. 
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First  Future  Conditional. 

> 

Singular* 

1.  3*  wfirbe  mi*  freuen,    I.  should,  or  would,  rejoice. 
3.    2>u  wiirbetf  bid)  freuen,     thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 

rejoice,  &c. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 
Singular. 

i.    3d  wiirbe  mi*  gefteut  iaben,    I  should,  or  would, 

have  rejoiced.  &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(l.  ffreuen  wit  uni,    let  us 

rejoieej 

2.  #reue  (bu)  b\$,  rejoice    2.    £miet  for  freutj  060 

(thou  J.  eucfc,   rejoice  (you J. 

3.  £reue  er  (fie,  e$)  (?#,     3.    ^reuenfie  fic&,  let  them 

let  him  (her,  it)  rejoice.  rejoice. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.    @i$  ffttieit,"  to  rejoice. 

Fret   perfect,    ©icr)  gefrcut  fraben,    to  have  rejoiced. 

Fut.    @ic&  freuen  werben,    to  be  about  to  rejoice. 

PARTICIPLE    PRESENT. 

@i#  freuenb,  rejoicing. 
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INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First  Future. 
Singular.  Singular. 

t.  3#  uytxbt  raicfc  freuen,  l.  3#  werbe  mi*  freuen, 

I  shall  rejoice.  (if)  1  shall  rejoice. 

«.  Du  wtrft  bi#   freuen,    2.  2)u  werbej!  bic&  freuen, 

thou  shalt,  or  wilt,  re-  (if)  thou  shalt  rejoice, 

joice.  &c. 

3.  Qt  wirb  fic&  freuen,  he 
shall,  or  will,  rejoice. 

Plural. 
i.  2Dirwerbenun$  freuen, 

we  shall  rejoice. 

s.  Sfaf  werbet  eucfc  freuen, 

you  shall,  or  will,  re- 
joice. 

3.  6ie  werben  fic&  freuen.    ,- 

they  shall,  or  will,  re*  ' 
joice. 

Second  Future. 

Singular.  Singular. 

i.  3*  werbe  m\$  gefreut    l.  3#  werbe  mi*  gefreut 

Jafcen,  I  shall  have  re-  fcaben,  HO  I  shall  have 

joiccri.  rejoked. 

2.  Su  wir(i  bi#  gefreut    2.  2)u  werbetf   bi#   gefreut 

taken,  thou  shalt  have  babtn,   (if)    thou   shalt 

rejoiced.  have  rejoiced. 

&c  &c. 
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First  Future  Conditional. 

Singular, 

i.    3*  wfirbe  mic&  freuen,   I  should,  or  would,  rejoice. 
3.    Su  wilrbeff  bid)  freuen,     thou  shouldst,  or  wouldst, 
rejoice,  &c. 

Second  Future  Conditional. 
Singular. 

i.    3*  wiirbe  mi*  gefreut  f>a&en;    I  should,  or  would, 

have  rejoiced.  &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular.  Plural. 

(i.  ffreuen  wir  unt,    let  us 

rejoice.  J 

2.  #mte  fbu.)  bi#,  rejoice    2.     £miet  for  freutj  060 

(thou J.  eu#,   rejoice  (you J. 

3.  £reue  **  ffff/  **D  ff*/     3.    #retienfie  f?c&,  let  them 

let  him  f  her,  it)  rejoice.  rejoice. 

INFlNItlVE. 

Pres.    <&idf>  freuen/  to  rejoice. 

Pret.   perfect.    ®icr)  gefreut  fraben,    to  have  rejoiced. 

Fut.    @ic&  freuen  werben,    to  be  about  to  rejoice. 

PARTICIPLE    PRESENT. 

@i#  fretienb,  rejoicing. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


1.  Most  of  the  reflective  verbs  govern  the  reciprocal 
pronouns  in  the  accusative,    a  few   in  the  dative  case. 

Of  the  latter  class  are,  anmagen,  einbilben,  getrauen: 
as,  id?  triage  mir  an,  bu  bitbcft  btr  em,  id)  getraue  mtr* 

The  impersonal,  e6  bdttd)t,  it  seemeth,  either  takes  the 
accusative,  or  the  dative :  as,  e6  bducfyt  m\6),  or,  e$ 
bditd)t  tttir,  it  seerns  to  nre. 

2.  Some  verbs  are  only  used,  as  reflectives,  in  a 
particular  signification.  For  example:  fid)  bebenfen, 
to  pause,  for  the  purpose  of  reflection,  to  hesitate,  from 

bebenfen,  to  reflect  upon,  to  consider ;  fid)  berufen,  to 
appeal  to,  from  berufen,   to  call;   ftcfy  befcfyeiben,  to  be 

contented  with,  from  befdjejben,  to  point  out,  to  direct, 
to  enjoin;  fid)  flirdjten,  to  be  afraid,  from  futdjtett,  to 
fear;  fid)  fyuten,  to  be  cautions,  to  beware,  from  fyuten, 
to  guard  ;  fid)  ttetantWOtten,  to  excuse  one'sself,  to  argue 
against  accusation,  from  tterantworten,  to  answer  for. 

3.  Others  are,    in  the  same  signification,  employed 
as  simple  verbs,  and  as  reflectives :  for  instance,-  irren, 

and  fid)  irren,  to  be  mistaken;  fdjeuen,  and  jtd)  fcfyeuen, 

to  be  shy  of  a  thing;  janfen/and  fid)  janfen,  to  quarrel. 

4.  The  reflective  verbs  are  joined  with  the  first  auxi- 
liary, fyaben* 
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SECTION     VI 

IMPERSONAL    VJ3&BS. 

Verbs,  which  only  occur  in  the  third  person  of  the 
singular  number,  in  as  much  as  they  are  destitute  of  the 
other  persons,  are  termed  impersonal.    Such  are,  for 

example,  cS  bducfyt  micfy  (or  mir),  or  midj  (mir)  bducfyt, 

it  seems  to  me,  methinks;  e$  iimtt  mid),  or  miti)  bhxttt, 
it  seems  to  me ;  e$  gejtemet  fid),  it  is  proper,  becom- 
ing; eS  efelt  mir,  or  mir  efelt,  it  loathes  me;  eS  grauet 
mir  (mid))/  or  mir  graut,  I  am  afraid.  To  this  class 
may  be  added  the  following,  though,  in  a  strict  sense, 
they  cannot  be  called  impersonals,  because  the  first  and 
second  persons  may  \m  used,  when  requireoL  viz :  e§ 
bOltncrt,  it  thunders  ;  eS  blifet,  it  lightens ;  eS  regnet, 
it  fains;  e$  fdjnetet,  it  snows;  e$  ftiert,  it  freezes;   tf 

tfymet,  it  thaws;  e$  t)agelt,  it  hails;  e$  reifet,  there  k 

a  hoar  frost.     And  these :    e$  fyungert  mitt),    or  micfy 

tyungert,  I  am  hungry;  e$  totrjietmid),  or  midf)  tawflkt, 
I  am  thirsty ;   e$  fcfyldfert  mid),  or  mi<ty  fdjldfert,  I  am 

sleepy. 

Those  impersonal  verbs,  which  have  a  pronoun  aftfcr 
them,  may  be  said  to  participate  in  the  nature  of  reflec- 
tive verbs :  as,  c8  bunft  micfy,  e$  gejiemet  ftd)*    And, 

on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  reflectives  have  occasion- 
ally the  impersonal  form :  for  instance,  e$  freut  mid},  it 
pleases  me,  I  am  glad,  from  fid)  freuert;  e$  grdmf  micl), 

it  grieves  me,  from  fid)  grdmen;  e$  graut  midj,  I  am 
afraid,  from  fid)  grauetU  When  the  reflective  term  is 
put  before  the  verb,  the  pronoun  eg,  is  in  many  words 
omitted:  as,  midjgraut,  mtd)bdud)t 

DD 
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SECTION    VII. 

VERBS  COMPOUND. 

This  division  comprehends  verbs,  that  are  composed 
with  prepositions,  and  such  inv  ariable  words,  as,  in 
grammar,  are  styled  particles.  All  other  combinations 
are  excluded,  for  example,  those  with  a  verb,  and  a 
noun. 

A  verb  compound  is  either  separable,  or  inseparable: 
that  is  to  say,  the  particle,  or  preposition,  at  the  begin- 
ning, may  either  be  separated  from  the  verb,  or  may  not. 

A.  Separable  are  those,  composed  with 

ah,  as  abfegen,  to  lay  down,    from  lt$ttl,  to  lay. 

an,  —  anfangen,  to  begin ,     fangen,  to 

catch. 

an&eim,      —  att&cimjf eflett,  t6  refer  —  fletten,  to 

to,  place, 

•uf,  —  auf&Jren,  to  cease,       — '  &5ren,tohear. 

au$,  —  auSlaflen,  to  leave  out,  — -  foffen,  to 

leave. 

ley,  —  bepffefcen,  to  assist,      fte&en,  to 

stand. 

bar,  —  barbrinaen,  to  offer,  to brin^n,  to 

present,  bring. 

baUp,        —  babepjfefren,  to  stand  by, jfefren,  to 

stand. 

bMOtt,         -—  banottlaufert/  to  run  off, laufen,  to  run. 

tin,  —  tittf auftn,  to  buy  in,     faufen,tobuy. 
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fort, 

as  fortfaftrttt,  to  continue,  from  fajrtn,  to 

move  along. 

fieim, 

.— •  6eimf efcrert/  to  return 

home,                           — 

-~feftrtit,toturn. 

$er, 

—  frerfcringen,  to  bring      — 

— bxiwtn,  to 

along, 

bring.     - 

Jera&, 

—  ieva^fe^ett,  to  lower,    — 

—ftttn,  to  set. 

Jeran, 

— ^eranfityrttt,  tobringon,— 

— filtrtn,  to 

lead. 

J>erau$, 

—  terauftolen,  tofetch 

out,                        — 

—toten, to  fetch* 

Jer&ep, 

—  (erbeyrtifen,  to  call 

\ 

towards  you,                — 

—rufett,  to  call. 

herein, 

—  &ewta&rirtfl<ft,  to  bring  — 

— fcringen,  to 

* 

in, 

bring. 

terror, 

—  ttworfcringtn,  to  pro-  — 

— fcrlngen,  to 

duce, 

bring. 

f>in, 

-*  ftingefcttt,  to  go  along,     — 

— fltf  en,  to  go. 

linab, 

—  &ina&foffett,  to  letdown,— 

— (affett/  to  let. 

$inan, 

—  fttnandttfTen,  to  pour  to,— 

— fltefTen,  to 

pour. 

fcuiau$, 

—  Wnautoeirfen,  to  fling   werfen,  to 

out, 

fling. 

Jinii&er, 

—  fciniibertraflCtt,  to  carry  - 

— ttaitn,  to 

- 

over, 

carry. 

fctniinter, 

—  &tnunterfprln$eft,  to  leap— fprtaflen,  to 

down, 

leap. 

wit, 

—  mittittmtn,  to  take  with- 

— tubmen,  to 

you  ;  also,  to  censure, 

take. 

ttacfc; 

—  nacpfofeen,  to  follow,  to  - 

— folgen,  to 

succeed, 

follow. 

niiefcer. 

—  nieberjfof tn,  to  strike     - 

— fiofett,  to 

#  down, 

push,  to  strike, 
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cfe, 

as  rtHr^ni/  to  be  inarm- 

• 

bent  on,                       from  lieflen,  to  lie. 

»or, 

—  porgeben,  to  pretend,        - 

— geben,  t» 
give. 

reran, 

—  twran$e&en,  to  go  before,— 

— gejen,  to  go. 

vorairf, 

—  wrautffegen,  to  suppose,  — 

— fegen,toput. 

twrU&er, 

—  wtfiberfajhren,  t»  pass  by,— 

— fa&ren,  to 

*     move. 

iiberein, 

—  Uberetnfommen,  to  agree,— 

— fommen,  to 

come. 

»eg, 

—  WfgMei&en,  to  stay  away,  — 

— blet&en,  to 
stay* 

wieber,* 

—  wubextmmtn,  to  come  — 

—fommen,   to 

agwn, 

come. 

3«/ 

—  jureben,  to  persuade,       - 

— reben,  to 
talk. 

Burucf, 

—  jurifcffejretl,  to  return,    — 

— fe&ren,  to 

turn. 

itifammeti, 

—  jttfammenfetfen,  to  put 

together,  to  compose, 

to  construct,                 — 

-fe^en,toput. 

Rules. 

I.  The  separation  takes  place 

1.  In  the  imperative  mood:  as,  fattge(bu)  an,  begin 
(thou) ;  fange  cr  an,  let  him  begin ;  fanget  (tyr)  an,  be- 
gin (you) ;  fangen  fie  an,  let  them  begin.  Thus :  f)bxt 
auf,  cease,  &c. 

•  In  wieberfcofetl,  to  repeat,  from  Jolen,  to  fetch,  it  is 
inseparable;  which  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
verb  should  be  written,  nuberiofen :  for  the  particle  wiber 
is  inseparable.  But  the  circumstance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing,  that  the  same  particle  is  used  as  separable 
and  inseparable,  according  to  a  difference  of  signification, 
attributed  to  the  verb,  with  which  it  is  joined. 
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2.  In  the  indicative,  and  subjunctive,  when  the  verb 
is  not,  by  the  influence  of  a  pronoun,  or  a  conjunction, 
removed  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.  For  instance  :  3d) 
fafyte  fort,  I  continue ;  bu  fd^rft  fort,  thou  continued ; 
er  fdt>rt  fort,  he  continues;  ttrir  fasten  fort,  we  con- 
tinue;  tyt  fa&retfort,  you  continue;  fie  fasten  fort, 

they  continue. 

3.  When  the  infinitive  has  the  preposition  JU  before 
it  (see  Part  II.  Chap.  1.  p.  388  B.),  that  preposition  is 
placed  between  the  compounding  particle,  and  the  verb : 

as,  anjufangen,  aufou^retv  fottjufafyretw 

4.  The  augment  ge,  in  the  preterite  participle,  is 
inserted  between  the  particle,  and  the  verb :    as,  attge* 

fangen,  aufgcfyfirt,  fortgefa&retu 

II.  The  particle,  separated  from  the  verb,  is  put 

1.  In  the  infinitive,  and  preterite  participle,  before  the 
verb,  as  appears  from  the  examples  adduced. 

2.  In  the  other  instances,  after  the  verb,  and  not 
only  after  the  verb,  from  which  it  has  been  disjoined, 
but  also  after  the  subject  nominative,  if  that  should  hap* 
pen  to  stand  after  the  verb  (see  Part  II.  Chap.  3.):  as, 

fofangeid)  an,  thus  do  I  begin;  nun  fy&tt  ber  8<frm 

auf,  now  the  noise  ceases:  and,  generally,  after  the 
cases  governed  by  the  verb.    For  example :    ify  fattge 

ba$  23udj  an,  I  begin  the  book,  verb  anfangen;  nefy* 

men  @ie  mir  bie  Sajl  ab,  take  from  me  the  burden,  verb 

abne&men ;  wir  tfyettten  imfem  gteunben  bie  $lati)tiA)t 

tnit,  we  communicated  the  information  to  our  friends, 
verb  mtttfyetletU  Frequently  also  after  the  relative  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence :  as,  3d)  jteUte  bie  @a$e  metnem 
JBruber  unb  jroe^  garment,  weW&e  meine  greunbe  wa* 

ten,  antjcim,  I  referred  the  matter  to  my  brother  and 
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two  men  who  were  my  friends;  verb  anfyettttfiefletU 
Indeed,  the  particle  is  hardly  ever  fotrad  before  the  cases, 
governed  by  the  verb,  except  H  were  from  the  necessity 
of  rhyme,  or  metre;  and,  even  then,  it  is  not  justifiable, 
if  the  cases  be  mere  pronouns :  as,  idj  fatKje  e$  an,  I 
begin  it ;  where  you  could  not  say,  id^  fattge  an  e§*  Or, 
nefymen  @>ie  mir  e$  ab,  take  it  from  me,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  expressed,  by  netymen  @te  ab  e$  mm— 
Sometimes,  the  particle  is  placed  after  the  infinitive,  go- 
verned by  the  compound  verb:  as,  Ct fdnflt  JU  lefen  (M, 
he  begins  to  Fead,  for  et  fdnflt  on  JU  lefflU 


B.  Compound  verbs  inseparable,  those  be- 
ginning with 
be,  asbewetfen,  to  prove,  fromweifen,  to  show. 


tmp, 

—  empfangen,  to  re-   — 

—  fangen,  to  take. 

. 

ceive, 

ent, 

—  ente&ren,  todisho-  — 

nour, 

—  efrren,  to  honour. 

er, 

—  er&aften,  to  preserve,— 

—  gefcraucben,  to  make-— 

use  of, 

—  flatten,. to  hold. 

—  braucrjen,  to  use. 

(inter, 

—  binterge&en,  to  de- 

*»fc 

ceive,                    — - 
—  ttligfatten,  to  dis- 

— ge&en,  to  go. 

*er, 

please,                    — 
— wse&ren,  to  con- 

— fatten,  to  fall. 

vtxab, 

sume,                  — 
—  wabfc&euen,  to  de- 

— jefrren,  to  waste. 

vtmafy, 

test,                   — 
—  i>ernac&[&fjigen,  to 

neglect,                 -^> 

—  fcfjeuen,  to  shun. 

—  foffen,  to  leave. 
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vttun,         astferunreimgen,  to    fromretniftcn,  to 

soil,  clean, 

wi&er,          —  mbttxatfyn,  to  dis- 
suade,                 —  xa  tfren,  toad  vise. 
Be r,  —  }erjifafll»  to  destroy, ftfrcit,  to  stir.    -" 

Rule. 

These  verbs  never  admit  a  separation  of  the  prefix ; 
nor  receive  the  augment  ge,  in  the  preterite  participle, 
except  a  few,  compounded  with  mt£,  which,  though 
inseparable,  take  the  syllable  ge  in  the  said  participle. 
Such  are,  those  of  an  active,  and  transitive  signification: 
as,  mtpilligcn/  to  disapprove,  preterite  participle,  ge* 
rm  gbtlitget ;  mifbtaucfyen,  to  abuse,  preterite  participle, 
gemtpraucfyt;  miffoeuten,  to  misinterpret,  preterite 
participle,  gemtjfteutet ;  rmjjfymbeln,  to  ill  treat,  pre- 
terite participle :  gemiffyanbett*  Others,  composed  with 
mi$f  especially  neuters,  refuse  the  augment,  in  the  pre- 
terite participle ;    as,  mi£faUen,    to  displease,  preterite 

participle,  migfallen,  not  gemigfaUen ;  nufjglurien,  to 

turn  out  ill,  to  tail,  preterite  participle,  mtpgtucft;  mif*^ 

Jingen,  to  fail,  preterite  participle,  miflungen ;  tmfjk 

tatfyen,  not  to  prosper,  preterite  participle,  mtffrat^etU 
Sometimes  the  augment  ge,  in  the  preterite  participle, 
and  the  preposition  jtt,  in  the  infinitive,  are  inserted  be- 
tween the  particle,  and  the  verb :  as,  mijjgebotett,  ttlifss 

jubteten,   from  migbieten;   miggeattet,    migjuarten, 

from  miparten,  to  degenerate.  Bur  this  seems  to  be  an 
unnecessary  departure  from  the  rule. 

C.  Separable  and    inseparable,   are  verbs 
compounded  with  the  following  prepositions : 
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t>UXi),  as  butd)br CC^en,  to  break  through,  separable  and 
inseparable,  preterite  participle,  butcfyCjebrocfyen,  and 

burctybrocben,  from  brecfycn,  to  break. 

ftbet,  as  uberfefeen,  to  get  over,  to  leap  over,  separable; 
preterite  participle,  fibergefefet:  and  ftberfefeen,  to 
translate,  inseparable ;  preterite  participle,  ubetfefet; 
both  from  fcfeen,  to  put.. 

lint/  as  umlaufen,  to  run  round,  separable  and  insepa- 
rable, preterite  participle,  umgelaufen,    and  um* 

laufen,  from  laufen,  to  run. 

Uttter,  as  untergc^ett,  to  go  down,  to  perish,  separable; 

preterite  participle,  untergegangen,  from  gefyen,  to 

go :  unteme^metl/  to  undertake,  inseparable ;  pret. 

part,  unternommen,  from  netymen,  to  take. 

Rules. 

I.  Those  verbs,  when  separable,  have  a  neutral  sig- 
nification, without  a  case  following:  as,  et  brfd)t  blttcfy/ 
lie  breaks  through  cr  ift  burd)gebrod)ett,  he  has  broken 
through.  Uben  inseparable,  they  are  transitives,  and 
govern  the  accusative  case :  as,  bie  (Sonne  burd)bridjt 
MeSBolfen,  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds.  Add 
the  following  examples :  £)a$  3tab  Iduft  ttm,  the  wheel 
runs  round,  separable  ;  fcet#unb  umlduft  ba$  gelb,  the 
dog  runs  round  the  field,  inseparable.  ©ie$)ferbe  fefeett 
fiber,  the  horses  leap  over,  separable ;  bet  $nabe  ubetfefet 
ten  ^)0mcr,  the  boy  translates  Homer,  inseparable.  £)ie 
©onnc  ger)t  unter,  the  sun  sets,  separable ;  id)  UtttCt* 
negate  ba§  SBerf,  I  undertake  the  work,  inseparable. 
Such  is  the  rule,  but  a  deviation  from  it  occurs  in  some 
verbs,  composed  with  bttrcfy  and  urn*  For  example, 
burcfybrecfyen,  to  break  in  pieces;    umftopen,  to  knock 
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down,  to  overset,  to  overturn;  ttttttVitfetl,  4e  throw 
down,  to  overturn ;  umfiurjen,  to  overthrew:;  umfcree 
$eil,  to  turn  about,  to  twist  about;  umkiftgetl,  to  kill: 
are  separable,  though  they  are  used  as  verbs  transitive. 
This  must  be  considered  either  as  a  mere  exception,  or 
may  be  explained  for,  as  I  bave  done  in  another  place*, 
by  saying,  that  the  rule  is  only  applicable,  when  the 
component  particle  has  its  first,  or  original,  signification. 
When  that  signification  is  altered,  the  verbs,  which  were 
inseparable,  become  separable.  The  original  significa- 
tion of  butcfy  is  through,  but  in  that  example  it  means 
asunder:  ttm  denotes  circular  motion,  but  in  the  in- 
stances above  the  idea  of  inversion  and  change,  or  some 
other  notion,  seem  to  prevail. 

II.  In  these  compounds  the  accent  varies:  for, 
when  they  are  used  as  separables,  it  is  laid  upon  the  pre- 
position, as,  burd)bred)en ;  when  they  are  inseparable, 
the  preposition  is  void  of  accent,  as,  t>WC&)bti$)ttl>  Thus 
limkufcn,  separable— umktffo*,  inseparable;  tfterfe* 
fcett,  separable— fibetfSfeen,  inseparable;  vtokx&zfsm, , 
separable— unteme^mm,  inseparable. 

D.  Some  verbs  are  doubly  compounded,  with  parti- 
cles separable,  and  inseparable :  for  example,  aufet* 
fttetyett,  to  bring  up,  to  educate ;  aweWBttUCtt,  to  entrust. 
The  particles  attf  and  an,  ore  to  be  found  among  the 
separables  ;  et  and  ttet  are  inseparable.  These  verbs, 
though  separable  after  the  first  particle,  do  not  take  the 
syllable  ge,  in  the  preterite  participle :  as,   MtferjOgert, 

atio&ttaviU 

£•  Of  those,  which  are  composed  with  nouns,  it  is  to 
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be  observed,  that  some  are  separable,  as,  fretjfprecfyen, 
to  acquit;  gletdjfommen,  to  equal;  loSreiffen,  to  tear 

loose :  and  some  inseparable.  Several  of  the  latter  have 
the  augment  in  the  preterite  participle,  like  simple  verbs* 
For  example :  frofylocfen,  to  exult ;  fyanbfyaben,  to  han- 
dle ;  fr^jlurfen,  to  breakfast ;  liebdttgeltt,  to  exchange 
fond  looks :  which  make  the  preterite  participles  geftO$£ 

lodFt/   getyanbljabt,   gefru&jKicft,  geKebdugelt*    Those* 

with  ttoll,  fall/-  are  inseparable,  and  reject  the  augment: 
as,  twfljiefyen,  to  execute,  pret.  part.  tOOlfyogetU 

r 

Concerning  the  Signification  of  Compound  Verbs. 

In  reviewing  those  which  are  separable,  few  diffi- 
culties occur.  The  prefixes,  for  the  most  part,  may 
be  rendered  intelligible  by  translation.  Thus,  ab, 
signifies  off ;  an,  on;  attf,  up,'  or  upon*;  au$,  ouf  of ; 
&*9,  by;  bar,  there;  eltt,  in,  or  into;  fott,  forth, 
or  forward;  flleid),  like;  fyeittt,  home;  mlt,  with; 
nad),  after ;  ttieber,  down ;  ob,  on,  upon ;  9or,  before ; 
tpeg,  away;  tmebet,  again.  Only  fyitt,  and  fyer,  require 
an  explanation.  They  are  both  particles  of  locality. 
^)tn,  expresses  motion  proceeding  from  the  person, 
who  is  speaking,  to  another  point ;  f)er,  denotes  motion 
from  any  place  towards  that  person.  Thus,  it  gefyt  fyitt, 
he  goes  along,  means,  he  goes  from  the  point,  in  which 
the  subjective  person  is,  to  some  other  point ;  and,  et 
fommt  t)er,  he  comes,  signifies,  he  comes  frdm  any 
place  towards  the  person.  Therefore,  when  I  bid  any 
oue  to  proceed  from  me,  it  will  be,  gefyen  ©tC  fytl ;  and 
when  I  desire  him  to  come  towards  me,  fommctt  ©tefyet* 
But  more  is  to  be  said  of  the  compounds  inseparable. 
The  nature,  and  meaning,  of  their  prefixes,  is  compli- 
cated, and  calls  for  some  illustration. 
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SBc,  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  preposition  be9/ 
serves* 

1.  To  transform  verbs  neuter  into  transilives.    For 

example :  folgen,  to  follow,  is  a  neuter,  construed  with 
the  dative  case ;  befolgett,  to  follow,  in  a  melaphorical 
sense,  to  obey,  a  verb  transitive,  with  the  accusative ; — 
atbeitctl,  to  work,  to  labour,  neuter;  beatbeiten,  to 
bestow  labour  upon  a  thing,  to  elaborate,  transitive ; — 
lacfyett,  to  laugh,  neuter;  betoken,  to  laugh  at,  transi- 
tive ;— fteigen,  to  ascend,  or  descend,  neuter  ;  beftetgen, 
to  ascend  a  thing,  to  mount  upon,  transitive,  as,  ben 

SEfyron  beftetgen,  to  ascend  the  throne ;— antworten,  to 

answer,  to  make  answer,  neuter  ;  btatlttOOtUtl,  to  an- 
swer, transitive,  as,  einen  SSrief  beanfmorten,  to  answer 
a  letter.  Thus,  in  Eoglisb,  to  rhyme,  is  a  verb  neuter, 
to  berhyme,  a  transitive. 

2«  In  composition  with  verbs  transitive,  it  has  the 
effect  of  exchanging  the  case,  governed  by  the  simple 
verb,  for  one,    depending  upon  the  preposition  mtt, 

with.    For  example :  ffiluraen  auf  ben  2Beg  jheuen,  to 

strew  flowers  on  the  way ;  here  95(umctt  is  the  accusa- 
tive case,  governed  by  the  verb  ffreuett,  and  ben  SBeg 
is  governed  by  the  preposition  auf*     Now,  taking  the 

compound  bejireuen,  it  will  be,  ben  SBeg  mit  SSlumen 

beffreuen,  to  strew  the  way  with  flowers;  here  the  cases 
are  changed,  and  ben  9Beg  is  governed  by  the  verb  ;  the 
former  object  accusative,  in  its  turn,  is  combined  with 

a  preposition.— giguren  auf  bad  papier  marten,  to  paint 

*  A  curious,  or  rather  a  whimsical,  etymology  of  this 
particle  is  offered  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine,  for  July  1801,  p.  504.  It  exists  in  all  Teutonick 
languages ;  even  in  the  English,  as  is  proved  by  the  verbs 
to  bedeck,  besprinkle,  begnaw,  begird,  berhyme,  and  others. 
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figures  ob  the  paper  ;  $tgtttttt  is  the  object  accusative, 
governed  by  the  simple  verb  mafyleru  Making  the  latter 
a  compound  with  be,  the  phrase  will  then  be :  ba$  $a* 

pfer  mit  giguren  bemafyten,  to  paint  the  paper  with 

figures ;  ba$  papier  is  become  the  object  accusative,  and 
%i gutett  is  joined  with  the  preposition  mlU 

3.  Any  part  of  speech  may,  by  means  of  the  prefix 
be/  receive  the  character  of  a  verb :  as,  beflttgeln,  to 
famish  with  wings,  from  ttl  §lfijjel,  the  wing,  a  sub- 
stantive ;  bereid)ertt,  to  enrich,  from  retcfy,  rich,  an  ad- 
jective.* The  German  grammar  admits  this  operation 
with  considerable  freedom,  though  not  every  combina- 
tion, which  may  be  formed  in  that  manner,  can  be  re- 
garded as  classical.  For  instance  :  (gr  fcfyrett  iudE^et) ! 
he  cries  huzza — fcfy  ttrill  if)n  beittd^epen,  I  will  huzza 
him !  that  means,  I  will  make  him  change  his  note,  I 
will  punish  him,  or  something  like  it.  Here  an  inter- 
jection is  transformed  into  a  verb.  St  ttcnttt  jtcfy  §ett 
fStafcow,  he  calls  himself  Mr.  Maskow— id)  WttUfyn  be* 
maffotpen,  I  will  maskow  him,  i.  e.  I  will  teach  him 
how  to  use  that  name,  I  will  make  him  know  what  he  is 
doing,  or  a  similar  idea.  Here  a  verb  is  made  of  a  pro- 
per name,  by  the  aid  of  the  particle  be*  These  expres- 
sions are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  jargon,  or  cant  language  : 
yet  they  show  the  nature  of  that  particle. 

4.  In  some  instances,  the  signification  of  the  simple 
verbs  does  not  seem  to  be  altered,  by  the  composition 
with  be:  as,  firbew  and  beffabem,  to  further,  to  for- 
ward ;  furd)ten  and  befttrcfyten,  to  fear.  The  simples  as 
well  as  the  compounds,    are  employed   as   transitives. 

*  Thus  in  English,  to  befriend,   to  beguile,  to  behead,  to 
bedew,  from  friend,  guile,  head,  dew . 
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However,  if  the  use  of  such  verbs  be  strictly  enquired 
into,  a  difference  may  be  discovered.  For  example :  be? 
fStbern,  means  to  promote  a  person  to  a  higher  rank ; 
in  which  sense  the  simple,  forbertt,  rarely,  or  never,  oc- 
curs ;  and  befurcfytett,  to  fear,  is  not  applied  to  persons, 
as  objects,  but  only  to  things,  as,  iti)  beffodjtc  Wefett 
Umjianb,  I  fear  this  circumstance ;  whereas  futdjten  is 
capable  of  both  significations.  Moreover,  the  latter 
seems  to  denote  a  stronger  fear,  and  befutdjten  merely 
apprehension,  or  doubt. 
(grit  signifies 

1.  Privation:  as,  eittefyrett/  to  deprive  of  honour,  to 
dishonour,  from  er)tett;  entetben,  to  disinherit,  from 
erbett ;  entbinben,  to  free  from  a  tie,  hence  to  act  as  a 
midwife,  Fr.  accoucher,  from  binbett ;  entfeffelrt,  to  free 
from  fetters,  to  set  at  liberty,  from  feffellt ;  entt)6lfem, 
to  deprive  of  population,  to  depopulate,  from  bad  83olf, 
the  people ;  entwaffmn,  to  disarm,  from  waffnm  It  is, 
in  this  signification,  the  reverse  of  be* 

2.  Removal,  or  motion,  from  a  place :  as,  etttfltefjetT, 
to  fly  away,  from  flier)en ;  entfu&TCtt,  to  carry  off,  from 
fufyren;  entjiet)ett,  to  withdraw,  to  take  away,  from  jte* 
r;en.  Sometimes,  it  seems  to  express  approach,  or  mo- 
tion towards  a  certain  object :  as  in  etltbtcten,  to  bid, 
to  send  word  to ;  entfptedjen,  to  answer  to,  to  correspond 
with,  to  suit  with.  Thus  in  the  adverb  entgegetl/  to. 
wards,  encountering.  The  notion  of  approach  implies 
the  proceeding  from  a  certain  place  towards  another,  so 
that  the  idea  of  removal  from  a  place  is,  in  some  man- 
ner, connected  with  it. 

3.  It  notes  origin,  and  beginning:  as,  entfyritigett,  to 
springtortb,  to  arise,  from  fprmgen ;  entflefyett,  to  arise, 

to  be  produced,  from  jier)cn ;  entyftnben,  to  inflame,  to 
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set  on  fire,  from  junben ;  cntbrennen,  metaphorically,  to 
catch  fire. 

The  first  signification  is  to  be  considered  as  the  radi- 
cal one,  from  which  the  other  two  are  derived.  For  re- 
moral  is  a  species  of  privation,  which  the  place  sustains, 
whence  the  removal  is  made:  and  origin  and  beginning 
may  be  brought  under  the  same  head,  so  far  as  that 
which  arises  and  begins  to  appear,  withdraws,  or  disen- 
gages itself  from  that  wherein  it  was  before  contained,  or 
concealed,  and  thus  causes  a  sort  of  privation  to  the 
same* 

The  verbs  with  etrt  tliat  signify  a  removal,  have  the 
place,  or  person,  from  which  the  motion  is  made,  in  the 
dative  case. 

<gmp  is  considered  as  a  mere  alteration  of  ent,  before 
the  letter  f*  But  it  might  also  be  said,  that  it  was  a 
corruption  of  eitt,  in.  For  it  seems,  in  some  instances, 
to  answer  the  sense,  which  may  be  attributed  to  ein :  as, 
in  empfattgett/  to  receive,  which  originally  might  be  ein* 

fttttgen;  empfmben,  to  perceive,  to  feel,  cinfmben.    In 

other  verbs,  it  does  not  suit  so  well:  for  example,  in 
tmpfefyletl,  to  recommend ;  where  the  first  signification 
of  ent  may  seem  to  be  applicable,  if  we  suppose  the 
primitive  meaning  of  entfefylett  (now  etttpfetylen)  to  be, 
to  strip  of  faults,  to  make  faultless,  to  represent  as 
faultless. 
6t  denotes 

1.  The  obtaining  of  an  object,  in  consequence  of  ac- 
tion, or  exertion :  as,  erfecfytett,  to  obtain  by  fighting — 

£)ie  (Sngldnber  fyaben  einen  ©teg  erfocfyten,  the  English, 

by  fighting,  have  gained  a  victory.  Thus,  erteUen,  to 
obtain  by  riding ;  ertanjen,  to  obtain  by  dancing. 

2.  A  motion  upwards :  as,  erfyeben,'  to  raise  up;  er> 
tityten,  to  erect. 
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3.  The  act  of  opening :  as,  er&ffttett,  to  open :  ct* 
brecfyen,  to  break  open. 

4.  The  act  of  inventing,  and  producing  to  light :  at, 
erbenf en,  to  find  out  by  meditation,  to  invent ;  erftnbcn, 
to  invent;  erftmten,  to  invent  by  reflection. 

5.  The  placing,  or  being  placed,  or  getting,  into  a 
certain  state,  or  condition :  as,  ettttftmen,  to  warm ;  tX* 
xbtym,  to  grow  red,  to  blush;  etfefyrecfen,  to  terrify,  and 
to  be  terrified. 

©e*  The  power  of  this  prefix,  whatever  it  primarily 
might  be,  is,  at  present,  not  easy  to  be  distinguished.  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  in  an  intension  of  signifi- 
cation. But  now  most  of  the  verbs,  composed  with  this 
particle,  seem  to  be  the  same  in  meaning  as  the  simples: 

for  example,  braiufyen,  and  gebtaudjcU/  to  use ;  benfen, 

and  gebenf  en,  to  think :  though  it  may  happen,  thai 
some  particular  signification  is  more  usual,  in  the  simple 
verb  than  in  the  compound,  and  again  another  more 
common,  with  the  compound  than  the  simple.  For  in- 
stance, braucfyen  frequently  denotes  to  want,  to  stand  in 
need  of,  to  have  occasion  for ;  but  gebtaudjenis  scarcely 
ever  employed  in  that  sense.  Thus  gebettfen,  with  the 
genitive  case,  means  to  remember,  to  think  of:  as,  gt* 
benf  e  metner,  remember  me,  think  of  me ;  in  which 
construction  bcttfen  never  occurs. — This  is  the  same 
particle,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  preterite  participle, 
where  it  evidently  is  applied  to  indicate  the  past  action 
of  the  verb.— In  the  districts  of  the  Upper  German  dia- 
lect it  is,  here  and  there,  by  the  common  people,  put 
before  every  infinitive :  as,  geloben,  for  loben,  to  praise ; 

gelieben,  for  lieben,  to  love. 

8Set  implies 

1.  The  idea,  away:  as,  Wtfceibett,  to  drive  away, 

s  s  % 
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set  on  fire,  from  jtmben ;  entbrennen,  metaphorically,  to 
catch  fire. 

The  first  signification  is  to  be  considered  as  the  radi- 
cal one,  from  which  the  other  two  are  derived.  For  re- 
moral  is  a  species  of  privation,  which  the  place  sustains, 
whence  the  removal  is  made :  and  origin  and  beginning 
may  be  brought  under  the  same  head,  so  far  as  that 
which  arises  and  begins  to  appear,  withdraws,  or  disen- 
gages itself  from  that  wherein  it  was  before  contained,  or 
concealed,  and  thus  causes  a  sort  of  privation  to  the 
same* 

The  verbs  with  ent  tliat  signify  a  removal,  have  the 
place,  or  person,  from  which  the  motion  is  made,  in  the 
dative  case. 

<gmp  is  considered  as  a  mere  alteration  of  ent,  before 
the  letter  f#  But  it  might  also  be  said,  that  it  was  a 
corruption  of  etn,  in.  For  it  seems,  in  some  instances, 
to  answer  the  sense,  which  may  be  attributed  to  ein :  as, 
in  empfangen,  to  receive,  which  originally  might  be  tin* 

fungen;  erapftnben,  to  perceive,  to  feel,  einfmben.    In 

other  verbs,  it  does  not  suit  so  well:  for  example,   in 

tmpfefykn,  to  recommend ;  where  the  first  signification 

of  ent  may  seem  to  be  applicable,   if  we  suppose  the 

primitive  meaning  of  entfefylett  (now  etttpfetylen)  to  be, 

to  strip  of  faults,  to  make  faultless,   to  represent  as 

faultless. 

-    gt  denotes 

1.  The  obtaining  of  an  object,  in  consequence  of  ac- 
tion, or  exertion :  as,  erfecfyten,  to  obtain  by  fighting — 

©te  (Sngldnber  fyaben  einen  ©teg  erfodjten,  the  English, 

by  fighting,  have  gained  a  victory.  Thus,  erretfett,  to 
obtain  by  riding ;  ertattjen,  to  obtain  by  dancing. 

2.  A  motion  upwards :  a5,erfyd>en>  to  raise  up;  tv* 
ti^ten,  to  erect. 
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3.  Hie  act  of  opening:  as,  eriffttett,  to  open:  tt* 
brecfyett,  to  break  open. 

4.  The  act  of  inventing,  and  producing  to  light :  at, 
erbenf  en,  to  find  out  by  meditation,  to  invent ;  erftnben, 
to  invent;  erftnmn,  to  invent  by  reflection. 

5.  The  placing,  or  being  placed,  or  getting,  into  a 
certain  state,  or  condition :  as,  etttdtmett,  to  warm ;  tX* 
rotten,  to  grow  red,  to  blush ;  erftyred  en,  to  terrify,  and 
to  be  terrified. 

©e.  The  power  of  this  prefix,  whatever  it  primarily 
might  be,  is,  at  present,  not  easy  to  be  distinguished.  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  in  an  intension  of  signifi- 
cation. But  now  most  of  the  verbs,  composed  with  this 
particle,  seem  to  be  the  same  in  meaning  as  the  simplest 

for  example,  braiufyen,  and  gebraudjctt/  to  uae ;  benfen, 

and  gebenfen,  l0  think:  though  it  may  happen,  that 
some  particular  signification  is  more  usual,  in  the  simple 
verb  than  in  the  compound,  and  again  another  more 
common,  with  the  compound  than  the  simple.  For  in- 
stance, braucfyett  frequently  denotes  to  want,  to  stand  in 
need  of,  to  have  occasion  for ;  but  gebftwd^ettis  scarcely 
ever  employed  in  that  sense.  Thus  gebttlf Ctt/  with  the 
genitive  case,  means  to  remember,  to  think  of:  as,  ge* 
kenfe  meiner,  remember  me,  think  of  me ;  in  which 
construction  bcttfen  never  occurs. — This  is  the  same 
particle,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  preterite  participle, 
where  it  evidently  is  applied  to  indicate  the  past  action 
of  the  verb.— -In  the  districts  of  the  Upper  German  dia- 
lect it  is,  here  and  there,  by  the  common  people,  put 
before  every  infinitive :  as,  gelobett,  for  Ipbtn,  to  praise ; 

gelieben,  for  lieben,  to  love. 

.    SSer  implies 

1.  The  idea,  away:  as,  Wtfretbett,  to  drive  away, 
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from  ttetbett,  to  drive ;  ttetjagett/  to  chase  away,  from 
iagen;  Uetfcfyenfett,  to  give  away,  from  ftyettf en*.  Hence 
it  signifies 

2.  A  lossf :  as,  tjerJieren,  to  lose ;  twrfptelen,  to  lose 

at  play ;  and 

3.  Destruction,   or  consumption:    as,  tterblttfyett,  to 

rade;  MTOelfen,  to  wither;  Wfdjmad}ten,  to  be  fa- 
mished, to  die  of  hunger ;  Wtbluten,  to  bleed  to  death. 
It  denotes 

4.  Prohibition :  as,  Derbieten,  to  forbid ;  fcerljtnbent, 

to  hinder ;  t>ettt>et)ren,  to  prohibit ;  tterbtttett/  to  refuse, 
to  decline ;  tterfagett,  to  deny,  to  refuse. 

5.  Change,  or  transmutation :  as,  ttetrudfett,  to  move 

a  thing  out  of  its  place ;  tterfdjiebett,  to  put  off;  Mr* 

fefeen,  to  transpose ;  uerpflan jcn,  to  transplant ;  scran* 
bent/  to  change ;  t>ettt>ed)feln,  to  confound, 

6.  It  signifies  doing  wrong,  deviating  from  what  is 
just,  and  proper:  as,  toerfutyrcn,  to  seduce;  tterfeiteit,  to 

misguide ;  tjetfatjen,  to  spoil  by  adding  too  much  salt ; 

ft$  toerrecfynen,  to  misreckon ;  ftd)  toerfdjretben,  to  com- 
mit an  errour  in  writing ;  ffd)  wrfpredjen,  to  make  a 
mistake  in  speaking;  toergeffett,  to  forget ;  ftcfy  toerffeHenf 
to  dissemble. 

7.  Shutting  up,  or  closing :  as,  tterfcfyltetfen,  to  lock 

ap;   ttetjiopfen,  to  stop  up;  Detroauern,  to  stop  by 

*  Even  in  the  verb,  perfprecfyen,  to  promise,  it  is  thus  to 
be  explained,  ©precfcen,  to  speak,  combined  with  per, 
literally  signifies  to  speak  away,  i.  e.  to  part  with,  by  your 
speech ;  to  give  up  your  future  independence  of  acting, 
respecting  any  particular  thing,  by  a  declaration  made  to 
that  purpose. 

t  This  is  answered  by  the  adverb  away,  in  the  English 
language;  as  in  these  examples,  to  trifle  away  one's  time,  to 
drink  away  one9 s  senses. 
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means  of  a  wall,  to  wall  up ;  fcerftgefa,  to  seal  up ;  *>et* 
picfyen,  to  close,  or  stop,  with  pitch;  tfctnagela,  to  mul 
up,  to  spike. 

8.  It  enforces,  and  strengthens,  the  signification  of 
verbs:  as, tterefyren,  to  honour,  from  ttyctn;  aerfpottat, 
to  mock ;  tterfadjen,  to  laugh  at ;  fcerfetyen,  to  grant. 

9.  It  involves  the  idea  of  a  close  union,  and  connee*  ' 
tion :  as,  V>erfled)tenf  to  entwine,  to  implicate ;  fcerbmbett, 
to  connect ;  toerbtubent,  to  join  by  a  brotherly  tie ;  toet£ 
fcfywdgern,  to  unite  by  intermarriage;  fcerfd^mfoen,  to 
conspire.     And  lastly, 

10-  It  expresses  the  placing,  or  getting  (i.  e.  being 
placed),  into  a  certain  state,  or  condition :  as,  tterbeffettl, 
to  better,  to  make  better ;  tterbunfeht,  to  darken,  to  ob- 
scure ;  wrebeltt,  to  ennoble,  to  improve ;  Mt$bttittl,  to 
deify  ;  wraltett,  to  grow  obsolete,   to  fall  into  disuse ; 

uerarmen,  to  fall  into  poverty. 

3er  notes  separation  of  parts,  dispersion,  destruction : 
as,  jertteten,  to  tread  in  pieces,  to  crush ;  tfmibtti,  to 
nib  to  atoms;  jerffecuen,  to  scatter,  to  disperse;  jer* 
ftoren,  to  destroy. 

SRij-J,  (or  rniS),  answering  to  the  English  mis, 

1 .  Marks  an  action,  done,  or  carried  on,  in  a  wrong 
manner :  as,  mifjbraucfyett,  to  abuse,  from  btaufyttl,  to 
use ;  miftyanbeln,  to  ill  treat,  from  fymbefa,  or  bttyttfr 
beln,  to  deal  with ;  mifbetttett,  to  misinterpret,  from 
fceuten,  to  interpret;  mtffoerjieljen,  to  misunderstand, 
from  t>er  jlefyetw 

2.  It  has  a  negative  power:  as,  mijjfaflen,  to  dis- 
please, from  gefallCtt,  to  please ;  mif  bilHgett,  to  disap- 
prove, from  biUigen,  to  approve. — Those  significations 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  union  with  nouns :  as,  ba$  9Rifft)Cf^ 
ftdnbnif},  the  misunderstanding;  bet  W$bxau&),   the 
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abuse;  bd$  9Rtf?fcauen,  suspicion;  tttifjffdflig,  implead- 
ing, offensive ;  mtftttUllfcfy,  suspicious. 
$itttev  signifies 

1.  Behind :  as,  fymtetfa ffen,  to  leave  behind. 

2.  It  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense :  as,  fytntet* 
Btingen,  to  give  secret  intelligence ;  fytntetgefyen,  to  de- 
ceive ;  fymtertteiben,  to  prevent.  And  in  nouns :  as,  bte 
#f nterfijt,  the  cunning ;  tyitttcrft jttg,  crafty. 

Untct  corresponds  with 

1.  The  English  under,  Lat.  sub:  as,  unternefymett,  to 
undertake. 

2.  The  Latin  inter,  and  ob:  as,  Utttetbredjen,  to  inter- 
rupt ;  unterlaffen,  to  omit. 

The  particle  Utt,  like  the  English  Un,  is  a  privative, 
but  occurs  only  in  combination  with  nouns,  and  preterite 
participles. — (grj,  answering  to  arch,  before  nouns,  de- 
notes the  chief,  or  first  of  a  class. 

Um,  in  the  verbs  umbringen,  to  put  to  death,  to  mur- 
der ;  and  umfommen,  to  perish,  needs  an  explanation, 
though  it  is  hardly  here  in  its  proper  place,  as  it  is  se- 
parable in  those  verbs.  It  first  siguifies  about,  then 
denotes  ckdnge,  after  that /aw,  in  which  last  sense  it  is 
applied  to  those  verbs.  Semanben  umbringen,  to  put  a 
person  to  death,  is  an  elliptical  expression  for,  jemanben 
lint  bag  ftebett  bringett,  to  cause  somebody  to  lose  his 
life.    In  a  similar  way,  umfommen  is  to  be  interpreted. 
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CHAPTER     V. 


ON  TUB   PARTICIPLE. 


The  participle  being  deduced  from  the  verb,  and 
sharing  its  power  and  signification,  is/  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, not  improperly,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same. 
Here  a  particular  chapter  is  assigned  to  it,  as  a  distinct 
subject  of  grammar:  because  there  is  something  pecu- 
liar in  its  use,  which  requires,  that  it  should  be  treated 
of  separately.  It  seems  to  form  a  connecting  Jink  be- 
tween the  noun  and  the  verb,  though  it  neither  belongs 
to  the  one,  nor  to  the  other. 

The  Germans  have  two  participles,  the  present*  and 
the  preterite :  and  we  shall  speak,  in 


SECTION    I. 

OF  THE   PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

It  is  made  of  the  infinitive  mood,  by  addition  of  the 
letter  d:  as,  from  loben,  to  praise,  part,  fobenb ;  from 
lad^n,  to  laugh,  part.  lacfyettb,  laughing. 
-  This  participle  has  the  signification  of  the  verb,  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  and  may  govern  the  same  case,  as 
the  verb.  With  these  qualifications  it  unites,  the  nature 
of  an  adjective.  In  fact,  it  is  never  used  otherwise,  than 
in  connection  with  some  substantive,  or  with  the  same 
relation  to  it,  that  a  common  adjective  generally  bears. 
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For  example:  bet  lad)etlbe  grilling,  the  smiling  spring; 

ber  tanjenbe  Jtnabe,  the  dancing  boy ;  ba$  laufimbe  Satyr, 

the  running  (or  current)  yean 

It  is,  like  any  other  adjective,  capable  of  the  four 
forms :  as,  the  second  form,  ctqtlicfenbet  SBein,  refresh- 
ing wine ;  fidrfenbe  ©petfe,  strengthening  food  ;  f  xflcp 
lettbeS  ©etttfofe,  cooling  drink.     Fourth  form:  eitt  He* 

BenberSSater,  a  loving  father;  etne  trauentbe  ©djtuejiet, 

a  mourning  sister ;  eitt  wetnenbeS  itinb/  a  weeping  child. 
Examples,  of  the  first  and  third  forms,  have  been  above 
given. 

The  first,  or  adverbial,  form  is  never  put  after  any 
verb ;  especially,  not  after  the  second  auxiliary,  fep,  to 
be.  Here  the  participle  not  only  swerves  from  the 
usage  of  the  adjective,  but  also  leaves  us  destitute  of  a 
verbal  combination,  much  in  practice  with  the  English. 
For,  with  regard  to  the  adjective,  it  is  common,  in  Ger- 
man, to  place  it  adverbially  after  verbs:  for  instance, 

bfeg  ifl  fctyon,  this  is  beautiful;  jeneSiji  tyapd)/ that 

is  ugly.*  And  by  meatis  of  the  present  participle, 
joined  to  the  second  auxiliary,  the  English  produce 
what  is  termed  the  definite,  or  determined,  time: 
as,  "  I  am  writing ;  he  is  reading ;  we  were  looking ; 
he  has  been  walking;  they  will  be  going."f  But  the 
German  participle  cannot  be  thus  employed,  except 
where,  from  its  signification,  it  is  quite  regarded  as  an 
adjective :  as,  e$  if!  reifeenb,  it  is  charming ;  biefe  93elet= 
Mgtmg  ijt  f rdnf  ettb,  this  insult  is  mortifying ;  tyre  ©itten 
waten  fefyr  ettmer)menb,  her  manners  were  very  cap- 

*  See  p.  163. 
t  See  p.  252. 
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tivating ;  bie  Sftofy  ift  bringettb,  the  necessity  is  pressing ; 
bie  Saft  ift  btudf  enb,  the  harden  is  oppressive. 

As  an  adjective,  it  may  be  said  to  admit  the  degrees  of 
comparison,  by  means  of  additional  endings.  How- 
ever, these  degrees  are  not  equally  in  use,  with  all  par- 
ticiples. Indeed,  the  comparative  only  occurs  of  such, 
as  have  more  the  signification  of  adjectives,  than  of  the 
verbs,  from  which  they  are  taken.  At  least,  they  are 
become  so  current,  as  adjectives,  that,  in  common  prac- 
tice, they  are  hardly  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a  verb.  Of 
that  description  are,  for  example,  fttfeenb  (from  mfeen, 
to  charm)  charming,  pleasing,  comparative,  reifeenbet, 
more  charming;    etnnefytmnb,    captivating,   agreeable, 

comp.  einnefymenber ;  fliefimtv  flowing,  fluent,  comp. 
fUeffenber;  brmgenb,  pressing,  urgent,  comp.  britu? 
genber ;  brucf enb,  oppressive,  heavy,  comp.  btucfcnber* 
Now  these,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  suffer  the  com- 
parative degree  in  the  first,  but  scarcely  in  any  other 
form.  Other  participles  are  not  to  be  met  with,  in  the 
comparative  degree,  at  all.  If  with  them  a  comparison 
is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
the  word  mefyr,  more. — The  superlative  degree,  may  be 
applied  to  those  participles,  which  allow  the  comparative : 
as,  ber  reigenbjie,  ber  flieffenbjie ;  but  it  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  others. 

The  German  participle  has  not  enough  of  the  nature 
of  the  verb,  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
member  of  a  sentence :  which  power  is  principally  as- 
signed to  it,  in  other  languages.  In  English,  you  may, 
for  example,  say  with  propriety,  "  Seeing  the  great 
number  of  prisoners,  I  concluded,  that  the  action  had 
terminated  in  our  favour/'     This  sentence  consists  of 
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two  members:  first,  I  saw  tbe  prisoners:  second,  I  con* 
eluded.  The  first  member  is  expressed  by  the  partici* 
pie.  So  the  following :  "  Hearing  tbe  noise  of  the  can- 
non, be  started  up" — for,  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  can- 
non, and  started  up.— In  German,  the  participle  cannot 
perform  this  office:  the  members  of  a  sentence  are 
constructed  in  some  other  way,  and  generally  by  means 
of  conjunctions:  as,  "  I  saw  the  great  number  of  pri- 
soners, anrf  concluded  ;"  or,  -"  when  (as)  I  saw  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  I  concluded;" — "  when  be  beard  the 
noise  of  the  cannon,  he  started  up;"  or,  "  o*  soon  a*  he 
beard  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  he  started  up/'  Much 
less  would  the  language  bear  tbe  compound  participle, 
with  the  auxiliaries :  as,  "  having  loved,"  or,  "  having 
been  loved."  It  would,  for  instance,  be  a  great  errour, 
to  translate  by  the  participle  the  following  sentence: 
"  Having  received  your  letter,  I  immediately  desired  my 
servant  to  proceed"— Sfctihtvb  txfydtm  SfottXl  SBrief,  &c 
Tbe  structure  must  be  changed,  in  this,  or  a  similar  plan- 
ner: "  I  received  your  letter,  ami  immediately  desired," 
&c.  or,  "  When  {as  soon  as)  I  had  received  your  letter, 
I  immediately  desired  my  servant/'  &c.  The  conjunc- 
tion, inbem,  while,  was  formerly  much  used  for  resolving 
the  participial  construction  of  other  tongues,  into  the 
German  idiom.  But  it  occurs,  at  present,  less  fre- 
quently. 

Though  that  is  the  most  proper  use  of  the  participle, 
in  other  languages,  the  German  does  not  acknowledge 
it;  unless  the  following  mode  of  employing  the  parti- 
ciple be  considered,  as  connected  with  tbe  former. 
Namely,  it  sometimes  expresses  the  manner  of  acting, 
being,  or  suffering,  and  is  then  adverbially  joined  to  a 
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verb.  For  example :  SBdmnb  farad)  cr  JU  mir,  weeping 
he  said  to  me ;  cr  fefete  fid)  fc^tDcigenb  nieber,  he  sat 
down,  preserving  silence ;  fie  ffanben  trauernb  &e»  bem 

©rabe,  they  stood  mourning  near  the  tomb. 

The  poets  occasionally  exceed  the  limits  prescribed 
by  common  usage ;  and  give  a  greater  latitude  to  the 
verbal  capacity  of  the  participle.  This  is,  in  fact,  an 
affectation  of  foreign  manners.  Allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  poetical  licence ;  and  certain  privileges  are  to 
be  granted  to  the  muse,  in  order  to  distinguish  her  own 
from  other  compositions.  Yet  this  liberty  ought  not  to 
be  too  far  extended ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  what 
most  deviates  from  the  rules  of  prosaick  accuracy,  is 
always  most  poetical.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a 
few  instances  from  Voss's  translation  of  Homer.  This 
is  an  excellent  version  of  that  great  poet :  but  the  scru- 
pulous imitation  of  the  original,  to  which  it  aspires,  and 
which  often  has  the  appearance  of  pedantry,  may  per- 
haps furnish  ground  for  censure.  Among  its  peculiari- 
ties is  the  frequent  use  of  the  present  participle,  which, 
though  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek,  is  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  German  language. 
For  example : 

Iliad,  Book  1. 

V.  5i.   £)ocfy  nun  gegen  ftc  fclbft  ba6  tyetbe  geftyojj 

fytmwnbenb,  3>raf  cr— Turning  the  bitter  arrows 
against  them,  he  inflicted  wounds. 

V.  130.    ©egen  ityn  rief  ontwortenb  ber  \>5lFerfurfl 

Agamemnon— Agamemnon  answering   called    to 
him. 
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V.  147.    #a !  bit  in  uwerfcfyamtyeit  getyfiHeter,  ftnnenb 

auf  t)Ottf)cil — Ah !  thou,  clad  in  impudence,  think- 
ing of  gain. 

V.  290.    Sfynt  in  bte  reb'  eirtfattenb  begann  bet  eWe 

2Cd)ttteu$— Interrupting  him,  the  noble  Achilles 
began. 

V.  $2&    Spin  mit  mefyrern  fommenb— Coming  with 

more  people. 

V.  345.    Scncr  fpracfyS,  unb  f)atrofto§,   bcm   lieben 
gretmbe  gefyordjenb,  gft^rt  au8  bem  jelt— He  spoke 

it,  and  Patroclus,  obeying  his  dear  friend,  led  her 
forth  from  the  tent. 

V.  420.    ©u  fnbeg  an  be$  meer§  fcfynettroanbefaben 
fc^iffetr  btcfy  fefeenb,  3urne  bcm  ©anaerwlf — Seat- 

ing  thyself  near  the  ships,    indulge   thy  spleen 
against  the  Grecians. 

Book  9. 


V.  57.    #0d>  baS  wort  anjiaunenb— Greatly  admirin 
the  speech. 

V.  86.    3n  ben  fydnben  bie  ragenben  fpeere  bewegenb— 

Brandishing  in  their  hands  the  lofty  spears. 

V.  194.    aSerlafienb  ben  fife  wo  er  rufyte— Leaving  his 

seat. 

V.  196.    JBetb'  anber  ^anb  anfaffenb  —Seizing  them 

both  by  the  hand. 

The  most  essential  quality,  which  the  present  parti- 
ciple retains  of  the  verb,  is,  that  it  may  govern  a  case* 
And  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
language,  provided  a  sentence  is  not  clogged  by  long, 
or  many,  words  of  that  description.     For  example: 
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3>te  atted  betebcnbe  Sonne,  the  sun,  which  animates 

every  thing ;  bet  %xui)tt  britlQenbe  ©Cmmer,  the  sum- 
mer, which  produces  fruit;  bfe  mix  bewrjtefcenbe  ®c* 
fat)tr  the  danger  hanging  over  me ;  bad  UllS  Wtfolgenbe 
©eftytcf,  the  fate  persecuting  us. — Let  it  be  noticed,  that 
the  cases  governed  are  placed  before  the  participle. 
Sometimes,  the  case  and  participle  are  drawn  together, 
and  written  as  one  word :  for  instance,,  ©in  efyrltebenbeft 

©emutfy,  instead  of,  ein  &)tz  UebenbeS  ©emutfy,  a  mind 
that  loves  honour;  ber  wad^abenbe  ©fftcler,  for,  bet 
SQJacfye  fyafcenbe  ©fftcier,  the  officer  upon  guard ;  bfc  ge* 
fefcgebenbe  ©ewalt,  for,  bie  ©efefee  jjebenbe  ©ewalt,  the 
legislative  authority;   bie  friegfu&renben  SRdcfyte,  for, 

Jtrieg  fu^renben,  the  belligerent  powers. 

From  analogy  to  the  foregoing,  the  participles  of  re- 
flective verbs  might  likewise  be  admitted  :  as,  Set  fid) 
freuenbe  SBater,  the  father,  who  rejoices;  bie  ftcfy  jjrfc 
menbe  SRlttter,  the  mother,  who  chagrines,  or  frets,  her- 
self. Yet  they  are  seldom  made  use  of.  Of  impersonal 
verbs,  as  such,  no  present  participle  can  exist. 

To  answer  the  Latin  participle  in  dus,  which  is  of  a 
gerundive  signification,  and  in  English  expressed  by  the 
preterite  participle,  with  to  be  before  it,  the  Germans 
have  formed  a  similar  participle  from  their  present,  by  * 
means  of  the  preposition,  ju,  to.  For  example :  &a$ 
§0&)  Jit  fcfydfcenbe  SSerbtenjt,  merit  to  be  highly  esteemed ; 
fete  JU  tabelnbe  ©trerige/  severity  which  is  to  be  blamed; 

etne  fcfywer  jit  befyauptenbe  SBeftfeung,  a  possession  to  be 

maintained  with  difficulty.  Thus :  £od^uet)renber  S&IXX, 
honourable  Sir,  (who  is  greatly  to  be  honoured). — This 
use  of  the  participle  sprung  from  the  infinitive,  with  that 
preposition.  For  the  Germans  (like  some  other  nations) 
employ  the  infinitive  of  the  active  voice,  with  JU,  where 

F  F 
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the  English,  more  properly,  retort  to  the  passive  i  as, 
SDief  ift  JU  lo&ett,  this  is  to  be  praised  (literally,  to 
praise) ;  ba$  ifl  JU  tototltl,  that  is  to  be  blamed  (lit.  to 
blame*). 

The  present  participle,  may,  in  English,  be  converted 
into  a  substantive,  by  a  preceding  article :  as,  the  writ- 
ing, the  reading.  This  cannot  be  done,  in  German, 
where  the  infinitive  only  serves  for  that  purpose :  as,  ictA 

©^teifcen,  boS  8efenf. 


SECTION      II. 

THE  PRETBRITB  PARTICIPLE, 

Its  formation  is  sufficiently  known  from  the  fourth 
chapter.  It  either  ends  in  t,  (ft),  or  n  {en) ;  and  has, 
for  the  most  part,  the  augment  ge  before  it :  as,  getobt, 
gefptocfyetu  That  augment  is  only  refused  by  verbs  com- 
pound inseparable,  and  by  a  few  others,  whose  infinitive 

is  in  ieren,  or  iren:  as,  regtert,  lamenttert,  fyafetiert, 
fyatfert*  .       , 

The  function  of  the  preterite  participle  is  twofold : 
first  >  when  combined  with  the  auxiliary  verbs,  it  makes 
the  compound  tenses  of  conjugation ;  and  secondly,  as 
an  adjective,  it  is  joined  to  substantives.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  it  is  more  freely  used  by  the  Germans,  than  by 
.  the  English.  The  former  employ,  without  difference, 
any  preterite  participle  as  an  adjective,  and  in  all  the 
four  forms.     For  example :  second  f.  ©elidbtct  ©ofyn, 

•  See  p.  418. 

f  See  p.  111.  5.  and  p.  420. 
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loved  son ;  third  f.  tie  gepriefette  Xugetlb,  the  praised 
virtue ;  fourth  f.  ein  mcut)UU$  ®efctyfy>f,  a  despised 
creature. 

The  nature  of  an  adjective  is  farther  manifested  in 
the  degrees  of  comparison,  of  which  this  participle  is 
susceptible;  though  the  use  of  those  degrees  is  limited, 
as  has  been  stated  in  another  place*. 

Some  participles  remain,  in  the  quality  of  adjectives, 
the  verbs  of  which  are  become  obsolete*    Such  are,  b& 

f)*ftet,  afflicted  with;   bcfdjetbea,   modest;   gewogen, 

friendly,  favouring ;  geftytttt,  clever;  gef$a$t,  neat, 
proper;  gettW$tlt/ accustomed.  Others,  though  redu- 
cible to  existing  verbs,  are  considered  as  mere  adjectives, 
in  point  of  signification.  Of  this  kind  are,  fcert^mf, 
renowned;  geiefytf,  learned;  Detgnfigt,  pleased,  gay, 
happy;  wmwmbt,  related  by  kindred;  fcollfommen, 
perfect.  There  is,  indeed,  so  strong  a  relation  between 
the  nature  of  the  preterite  participle,  and  that  of  the 
noun,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  adjectives  are  formed  in 
the  participial  shape,  though  not  derived  from  auy  verb : 
for  instance,  gefittet/  good  mannered,  from  tie  ©tttett, 
manners,  a  noun  substantive;  btkittf,  courageous,  from 
&43  $erj,  the  heart ;  bejafyrt,  advanced  in  years,  old,  and 
„  fiber  jar)tt,  superannuated,  from  ba$  3$r,  the  year;  be* 
tmttelt,  wealthy,  from  Me  SRittel,  plur.  wealth ;  bemoofi/ 
covered  with  moss,  from  ba$  $Jl00$,  the  moss;  befdfytlft, 
covered  with  reeds,  from  ba§  @d)itf,  the  reed.  From 
simple  verbs,  compound  participles  are  made,  which 
likewise  bear  the  signification  of  adjective  nouns.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  examples :  btfamtt,  known,  ac- 

*  See  p.  136.  I. 

IF  2 
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quainted,  from  femten,  to  know;  btt&tf  eloquent, from 
teben,  to  speak ;  bcfd^affeit/  circumstanced,  from  fcfyaffen, 
to  cause  to  exist ;  bewanbett,  conversant  in  a  thing,  from 
ttKUtbettt,  to  wander;  abgenetgt,  disinclined,  unfavourable, 
from  net  gen,  to  incline;  Wtfoffen,  given  to  drinking,  from 
fauffetl,  to  drink  intemperately;  ttetfcfywiegen/  habituated 
to  secrecy,  faithful  to  a  secret,  from  fd)Wetgett/~to  be  silent. 

The  preterite  participle,  in  English,  may  be  put  toge- 
ther with  the  present  participle  of  an  auxiliary  verb :  as, 
"  having  loved,  being  loved,  having  been  loved;"  the 
German  language  does  not  license  this  connection,  as  has 
been  observed  in  the  first  Section  of  the  present  Chapter. 

The  signification  of  the  pret.  participle  is  either  pas- 
sive, or  denotes  a  certain  state,  or  quality.  But  some  of 
these  partjciples,  joined  with  the  verb  f Otttmen,  aud  ex- 
pressing the  manner  of  coming,  or  approaching,  seem  to 
have  an  active  power :  as,  et  fommt  getttten,  he  comes 
(lft.  ridden)  riding,  or  on  horseback,  from  rettetl ;  et 
fommt  gelaufett,  he  comes  running,  from  fauftft;  et 
fommt  gefafyten,  he  eomes  driving,  i.e.  in  a  carriage,  from 
fafytin ;  et  fommt  geflogen,  he  comes  flying,  i.  e.  upon 
wings,  from  fltejjen;  et  f  6mmt  gelacfyt,  he  comes  laughing9. 

The  syllable  un,  being  put  before  any  participle,  re- 
verses the  signification,  or  makes  it  negative.  For  in- 
stance: ungeliebt,  not  loved;  imgefitaft,  unpunished; 
tmgetdcfyt,  unavenged. 

*  Something  similar,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  is  to 
be  found  in  other  Teutonick  languages,  for  example  in  the 
Swedish,  komma  t&gandcs,  to  approach  slowly,  or  solemnly. 
See  Moller's  Swedish  Dictionary,  word  t&ga.  In  German, 
they  are  chiefly  participles  from  verbs  of  motion,  which  are 
thus  combined  with  f  Ottimen ;  but  the  last  example,  above 
adduced,  er  fommt  aefacfrt,  which  is  taken  from  Lessing^s 
comedy,  the  Jew;  (Die  3u&en)  Scene  19th,  shows  that  this 
construction  may  also  be  applied  to  other  verbs. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 


.    ON  THE  ADVERB. 

From  general  grammar  it  is  known,  that  adverbs  are 
words,  which,  in  speech,  are  added  to  other  words,  to 
express  a  certain  modification,  that  is  to  say,  a  mode  of 
action,  or  existence.  Thus  there  are  adverbs  denoting 
manner,  order,  time,  place,  motion,  quantity,  quality, 
relation,  comparison,  doubt,  affirmation,  negation,  de- 
monstration, interrogation.  It  would  be  needless  to  en- 
ter into  a  detail  of  all  these  classes :  but  a  few  observa- 
tions suggest  themselves,  which  are  of  practical  utility. 

Adverbs  are  not  variable,  except  that  some  admit  the 
degrees  of  comparison,  as,  in  English,  soon,  comp. 
sooner,  sup.  soonest.  In  German,  the  adverbs  of  qua- 
lity are  particularly  subject  to  the  degrees  of  compari- 
son :  as,  wofyt,  beffer,  am  bejlen,  well,  better,  best ;  ftypn, 
finely;  fdyoner,  more  finely ;  am  fcfyfatfiett,  most  finely. 

Adverbs  of  quality  abound  in  the  German  language: 
for  every  adjective  furnishes  such  an  adverb.  The  first 
form  of  adjectives,  thence  called  the  adverbial,  may, 
without  limitation,  be  thus  employed.  For  this  reason,  it 
has  been  maintained,  by  Some  grammarians,  that  adjec- 
tives are  nothing  else  than  adverbs,  provided  with  de- 
clinable terminations,  and  adapted  to  substantives.  But 
this  seems  a  question,  in  itself  of  little  importance*. 

To  form  an  adverb  of  quality,  from  an  adjective,  re- 

*  Quintil.  Inst.  Or.  III.  11.  Affectata  subUUtas,  circa  no* 
?nina  renm  ambitiosc  Utborans. 

F  F  3 
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quires,  in  English,  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ly :  as, 
from  quiet,  quietly ;  from  fine \  finely;  nice,  nicely.  The 
German  adjective  has  the  means  of  yielding  an  adverb 
out  of  its  own  forms,  quite  ready  for  use,  without  a 
similar  process.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  instances  the 
.  ending  ltd),  appears  to  answer  to  the  English  ly :  as, 
f fitjlid)/  not  long  ago ;  evfiUd),  in  the  first  place ;  ftywer* 
Ucfy,  hardly,  scarcely ;  but  that  ending  is  not  exclusively 
adverbial.  It  is  found  in  several  adjectives :  as,  mdtUV? 
Ifdj,  manly;  furjUicfy,  princely;  fjnigtid),  royal,  or 
kingly  J  glfitfUd?/  lucky  ;  gefdfyrltdj,  dangerous. 

Some  words  become  adverbs,  by  means  of  an  addi- 
tional 8 :  for  example,  bereitS,  already,  from  bit  tit, 
ready;  jtetS,  constantly,  from  ftct,  constant;  etlenbfc, 
hastily,  from  eiletlb,  partic.  hasting ;  befonbet£,  particu- 
larly, from  befonber,  particular;  anberS,  otherwise,  from 
anbcr,  other;  tecfytS,  to  the  right  hand,  from  recfyt, 
right ;  linfg,  to  the  left,  from  (in!,  left.  Add  the  dis- 
tinctive numerals,  in  ens,  which  are  adverbs :  as,  erfienS, 
in  the  first  place ;  jweitettS,  secondly ;  brttteni,  thirdly, 
&c.  And  the  following  words:  bejIenS,  in  the  best 
manner ;  efyeffcnS,  with  the  first  opportunity ;  metftem?, 
mostly ;  t)&d)fien§,  at  the  most ;  ubrtgenS,  as  for  the 
re#t,  in  the  mean  time.  Likewise  these  compounds : 
allerbingS/  by  all  means;  fdjtedjterWngS,  by  any  means; 
atterfeitS/  on  all  sides ;  btegfettS,  op  this  side :  jenf eitS, 
on  the  other  side ;  beiberfettS,  on  both  sides;  btefjf au% 
in  this  case;  fpomjfrei<fyi>,  immediately ;  trielmafylS,  many 
times. 

The  adverbial  «  I  consider  as  being,  originally,  the 
characteristick  of  the  genitive  case.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  certain,  that  the  letter  5  is  generally  used,  in 
the  German  language,  to  mark  that  case.     With  this 
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power,  it  is  not  confined  to  words  of  the  masculine,  or 
neuter  gender,  though  it  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  them ; 
but  it  may  also  be  subjoined  to  nouns  feminine,  when  no 
other  mode  of  distinction  is  at  hand.  Thus  it  is  right 
to  say,  gfora'6  ©cfyjnfyeften,  the  beauties  of  Flora,  though 

gtora  is  a  feminine ;  £ian'en$  jfrenge  iKugenb,  Diana's 

severe  virtue*.  In  the  next  place,  the  genitive  case  oc- 
curs absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  governed  by 
any  other  word  ;  %  where  a  case  with  a  preposition  might 
be  expected,  as  is  seen  in  these  examples :  2fbettb§,  or 
fccS  HbttibZ,  for  an  bem  2(benb,  in  the  evening ;  SRotss 

gen§,  or  t>e§  SRorgenS,  in  the  morning ;  9)?ittag$,  or  be$ 

SKt ttagS,  at  noon;  SRontagS,  on  Monday;  £iettjiag$, 
on  Tuesday,  orc.f  Also,  with  adjectives :  as,  gerab*$ 
2Be<je$,  straight  ways;  fefneS  SBegeS,  by  no  means;  X(K* 
btigen  gaUeS,  in  case  of  any  thing  contrary  happening ; 

alien  Sailed  at  all  events;  folgenben  Stages,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  all  these  instances,  the  genitive  case  is 
characterised  by  the  final  $.  This  is  even  applied  to 
nouns  of  the  feminine  gender :  as,  Sflati)t$,  in  the  night ; 
9RtttWod$,  on  Wednesday  (supposing  it  to  be  from  bfil 
9Rttttt)0d)e%  And  as  these  words,  on  account  of  the 
adventitious  s,  resemble  the  masculine,  or  neuter  gender, 
the  article  of  either  of  those  genders  is  sometimes  pre- 
fixed :  as,  be$  9ta$t6,  be$  5Rittwecfy6*  But  nouns  fe- 
minine, having  the  characteristick  s,  are  also  found  with 
adjectives,  and  pronouns,  in  their  own  gender,  before 

*  See  p.  153. 

f  The  genitive  expresses,  sometimes,  state,  or  condition : 
as,  bet  Stfeinuna  fej>n,  to  be  of  opinion;  2?er&aben$  frtn, 

to  be  in  the  intention;  UnmutfceS  fepn,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
displeasure,  or  in  a  state  of  dejection,  to  be  displeased,  to 
be  dejected.    See  p.  396. 
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quires,  in  English,  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ly ;  as, 
from  quiet,  quietly ;  (romfine,  finely ;  nice,  nicely.  The 
German  adjective  has  the  means  of  yielding  an  adverb 
out  of  its  own  forms,  quite  ready  for  use,  without  a 
similar  process.     It  is  true,  that  in  some  instances  the 

.  ending  licfy,  appears  to  answer  to  the  English  ly :  as, 
f&rjlicr),  not  long  ago ;  evjttid),  in  the  first  place ;  fcfywets 
lid),  hardly,  scarcely ;  but  that  ending  is  not  exclusively 
adverbial.  It  is  found  in  several  adjectives :  as,  mdtUV? 
Utif,  manly;  futjUid),  princely;  foriigttd),  royal,  or 
kingty;  gltltfUd),  lucky;  gefdfyrfidj,  dangerous. 

Some  words  become  adverbs,  by  means  of  an  addi- 
tional 8 :  for  example,  betettS,  already,  from  bereft, 
ready;  jtetS,  constantly,  from  ftet,  constant;  ettertbfc, 
hastily,  from  etlent),  partic.  hasting ;  befonbetS/  particu- 
larly, from  befonbet/  particular;  anbetS,  otherwise,  from 
anbft/  other;  red)t§,  to  the  right  hand,  from  recfyt, 
right ;  linfg,  to  the  left,  from  lint,  left.  Add  the  dis- 
tinctive numerals,  in  ens,  which  are  adverbs :  as,  erfienS, 
in  the  first  place ;  jwettettS,  secondly ;  brittenS,  thirdly, 
&C.  And  the  following  words:  bejtettS,  in  the  best 
manner;  efyejienS/  with  the  first  opportunity ;  meijiettf, 
mostly ;  f)6d)ftenS,  at   the  most ;  ubrigettS,  as  for  the 

.  rc$t,  in  the  mean  time.  Likewise  these  compounds : 
allerbingg,  by  all  means ;  fd)le$terbingg,  by  any  means; 
attetfeitS/  on  all  sides ;  btegfeitS,  op  this  side :  jenfettS, 
on  the  other  side ;  betberfettS,  on  both  sides;  biefJfaHS, 
in  this  case;  fpotnjfreicfyiv  immediately ;  trielmatylS,  many 
times. 

The  adverbial  s  I  consider  as  being,  originally,  the 
cbaracteristick  of  the  genitive  case.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  certain,  that  the  letter  5  is  generally  used,  in 
the  German  language,  to  mark  that  case.     With  this 
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power,  it  is  not  confined  to  words  of  the  masculine,  or 
neuter  gender,  though  it  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  them ; 
but  it  may  also  be  subjoined  to  nouns  feminine,  when  no 
other  mode  of  distinction  Is  at  hand.  Thus  it  is  right 
to  say,  gfora'6  ©cfyinfydten,  the  beauties  of  Flora,  though 
ftloxa  is  a  feminine ;  £i<m'en$  jfrenge  iKugenb,  Diana's 
severe  virtue*.  In  the  next  place,  the  genitive  case  oc- 
curs absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  governed  by 
any  other  word  ;  where  a  case  with  a  preposition  might 
be  expected,  as  is  seen  in  these  examples:  2fbenb§,  or 
fccS  2fbent>$,  for  an  bem  2(benb,  in  the  evening ;  5Rot!s 

gen§,  or  beS  SRorgenS,  in  the  morning ;  9Rittag$,  or  be$ 
SKittagS,  at  noon ;  SRontagS,  on  Monday ;  JMenjiagS, 

on  Tuesday,  &c.f  Also,  with  adjectives :  as,  getflbeS 
SBegeS,  straightways;  feineS  SBcge6/  by  no  means;  .wfis 
btigen  galleS/  in  case  of  any  thing  contrary  happening ; 
alien  §alle$,  at  all  events;  folgcnbcn  SEageS,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  air  these  instances,  the  genitive  case  is 
characterised  by  the  final  $.  This  is  even  applied  to 
nouns  of  the  feminine  gender :  as,  9tacfyt$,  in  the  night ; 
9Rtttn)od$,  on  Wednesday  (supposing  it  to  be  from  bit 
9Ritttt)0d)e%  And  as  these  words,  on  account  of  the 
adventitious  s,  resemble  the  masculine,  or  neuter  gender, 
the  article  of  either  of  those  genders  is  sometimes  pre- 
fixed :  as,  be$  9lai}t$,  be$  SOTtttWecfyS*  But  nouns  fe- 
minine, having  the  characteristick  #,  are  also  found  with 
adjectives,  and  pronouns,  in  their  own  gender,  before 

*   r 

*  See  p.  153. 

» 

f  The  genitive  expresses,  sometimes,  state,  or  condition : 
as,  ber  9J?einun&  feim,  to  be  of  opinion ;  2?erbaben$  fr*n, 

to  be  in  the  intention;  Unmut&e$  fepn,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
displeasure,  or  in  a  state  of  dejection,  to  be  displeased,  to 
be  dejected.    See  p.  396. 
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quires,  in  English,  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ly:  as, 
from  quiet,  quietly ;  from  fine \  finely ;  nice,  nicely.  The 
German  adjective  has  the  means  of  yielding  an  adverb 
out  of  its  own  forms,  quite  ready  for  use,  without  a 
similar  process.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  instances  the 
ending  ltd),  appears  to  answer  to  the  English  ly :  as, 
f fitjlf ti),  not  long  ago ;  evjtttd),  in  the  first  place ;  fcfywer* 
lid),  hardly,  scarcely ;  but  that  ending  is  not  exclusively 
adverbial.  It  is  found  in  several  adjectives :  as,  mdtUV? 
ttfjj,  manly;  ffirjtltd),  princely;  fonlgUd),  royal,  or 
kaiigly ;  QlixUlii),  lucky ;  gefdfyrlidj,  dangerous. 

Some  words  become  adverbs,  by  means  of  an  addi- 
tional s :  for  example,  bereitS,  already,  from  btttit, 
ready;  jtetS,  constantly,  from  ftet,  constant;  etlettbfc, 
hastily,  from  eilenb/  partic.  hasting ;  befonberS,  particu- 
larly, from  befonber,  particular;  <mber§,  otherwise,  from 
anbcr,  other;  tecfytS,  to  the  right  hand,  from  ted)t, 
right ;  UnH,  to  the  left,  from  linF,  left.  Add  the  dis- 
tinctive numerals,  in  ens,  which  are  adverbs :  as,  erftenS, 
in  the  first  place ;  jwettettf,  secondly ;  btittenS,  thirdly, 
&c.  And  the  following  words:  bejtenS,  in  the  best 
manner ;  efyejienS/  with  the  first  opportunity  ;  meijkttf, 
mostly;  t)&d)jien§,  at  the  most;  ttbttgenS,  as  for  the 
re#t,  in  the  mean  time.  Likewise  these  compounds : 
allerbmgS,  by  all  means ;  fdjledjtetMngS,  by  any  means; 
allerfeUS,  on  all  sides ;  btegfeitg,  op  this  side :  jenfettS, 
on  the  other  side ;  beiberfettS,  on  both  sides;  biefJfaHS, 
in  this  case;  fpomjfrei<fy$,  immediately ;  trielmatylS,  many 
times. 

The  adverbial  s  I  consider  as  being,  originally,  the 
characteristick  of  the  genitive  case.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  certain,  that  the  letter  5  is  generally  used,  in 
the  German  language,  to  mark  that  case.     With  this 
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power,  it  is  not  confined  to  words  of  the  masculine,  or 
neuter  gender,  though  it  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  them ; 
but  it  may  also  be  subjoined  to  nouns  feminine,  when  no 
other  mode  of  distinction  is  at  hand.  Thus  it  is  right 
to  say,  gfora'S  ©cfyirifyeften,  the  beauties  of  Flora,  though 

ftloxa  is  a  feminine ;  Sian'enS  jfrenge  SEugenb,  Diana's 

severe  virtue*.  In  the  next  place,  the  genitive  case  oc- 
curs absolutely,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  governed  by 
any  other  word  ;  where  a  case  with  a  preposition  might 
be  expected,  as  is  seen  in  these  examples :  2fbettb§,  or 
fccS  2fbenb6;  for  an  bem  2(benb,  in  the  evening ;  SRotss 

gen§,  or  beS  SRorgenS,  in  the  mottling ;  9)?ittag$,  or  be$ 

SKtttagS,  at  noon;  SRontagS,  on  Monday  ;  JMenjfogS, 
on  Tuesday,  &c.f  Also,  with  adjectives :  as,  gerabfS 
SBegeS,  straightways;  feitteS  2Bege$,  by  no  means;  xofe 
btigcn  gaUeS,  in  case  of  any  thing  contrary  happening ; 
alien  galleS,  at  all  events;  folgcnben  5£age$,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  In  all  these  instances,  the  genitive  case  is 
characterised  by  the  final  $.  This  is  even  applied  to 
nouns  of  the  feminine  gender :  as,  SflaA)t$,  in  the  night ; 
9RtttW0d$,  on  Wednesday  (supposing  it  to  be  from  bu 
9Ritttt)0d)e).  And  as  these  words,  on  account  of  the 
adventitious  s,  resemble  the  masculine,  or  neuter  gender, 
the  article  of  either  of  those  genders  is  sometimes  pre- 
fixed :  as,  be$  9lai}t$,  be$  5Rttttt>ed#*  But  nouns  fe- 
minine, having  the  characleristick  «,  are  also  found  with 
adjectives,  and  pronouns,  in  their  own  gender,  before 

*  See  p.  153. 

•  ■ 

t  The  genitive  expresses,  sometimes,  state,  or  condition : 
as,  ber  9J?einun&  fetm,  to  be  of  opinion;  2?erbaben$  ff*n, 

to  be  in  the  intention;  Unmut&e$  fepn,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
displeasure,  or  in  a  state  of  dejection,  to  be  displeased,  to 
be  dejected.    See  p.  396. 
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them.  For  example,  mcincr  @eit$,  on  my  part,  from 
Me  <S)*iU,  the  side ;  alter  ©ett$,  on  all  parts.  In  bief* 
feitS,  on  ,tbis  side  ;  jgnfeitS,  op  the  other  side,  a  con- 
traction has  taken  place :  for,  analogous  to  the  former* 

it  should  be,  biefer  ®zit$,  jener  @ett$.    In  aUetfcinjjS, 

which  evidently  conies  from  alter  Singe/  that  *  accom- 
.  panies  even   the  plural  number.     It  js,  moreover,  dis- 
covered in  the  composition  of  several  words,  which  have 
been  elsewhere*  mentioned,  such  as  ^Cd^erfldtimg,  from 

We  7U)t;  £ulf$mittet,  from  We  4>ulfe;  ©ebuttstag, 
from  Me  ©eburk 

Thus  it  is  shown,  that  nouns  substantive,  in  the  geni- 
tive, may  stand,  where,  according  to  common  grammar, 
a  case  with  a  preposition  would  be  required :  and  far- 
iher,  that  those  genitives  are  generally  distinguished  by 
the  addition  of  the  letter  s.  Now  it  uiay  be  said,  as  ad- 
verbs serve  to  express,  in  one  word,  the  meaning  of  two 
or  more  (for  example,  wisely,  instead  of  with  wisdom^): 
that,  on  the  otfier  hand,  those,  genitive  cases  of  substan- 
tives have  the  signification  of  adverbs.  In  that  light 
many  of  them  are,  at  present,  viewed,  and  written  in  the 
same  manner,  as  adverbs.  For  instance :  f etne$tt>ege$s 
by  no  means;  allenfalU,  at  all  events,  $ief?fett§,  on  this 
side;  jenfeitS,  on  the  other  aide;  altabiltgft/  by  all 
means.  In  short,  the  s  of  the  genitive  case  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  adverbial  characteristic!^.     For  the 

♦  P.  159.  III. 

f  See  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar,  p.  85. 

t  The  adverbializing  s,  as  it  is  called  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  February  1802,  p.  307, 
exists  in  the  English  language:  for  example,  in  the  words, 
forwards,  backwards,  onwards,  upwards,  downwards,  homewards, 
besides,  straightway*,  perhaps,  thus ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
as  that  writer  observes,  once,  twice,  thrice,  hence,  thence, 
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steps*  that  lead  to  this  conclusion,  naturally  follow  one 
after  the  other ;  and  there  remains  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  final  *  in  those  words,  with  which  this 
disquisition  commenced.  Namely,  from  substantives  the 
adverbial  *  was  transferred  to  adjectives,  and  partici- 
ples: and  by  its  assistance  adverbs  were  formed.  To 
explain  this  yet  farther,  certain  substantives  may  be  un- 
derstood ,^aod  those  expressions  be  regarded  as  elliptical.* 
But  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  appropriate  words  for 
filling  up  the  supposed  ellipsis,  in  every  situation,  the  no- 
tion must  suffice,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  genitive  cases  of 
substantives,  the  characteristics:  s  has  been  assigned  to 
adjectives,  and  participles,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 


whence,  since,  otherwise  :  for  the  sound,  at  the  end  of  these 
words,  is  that  of  «,  though  the  spelling  is  different.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Dutch  language,  as  he  remarks,  for  instance, 
in  these  adverbs,  onlangs,  dikwyls,  eertyds,  werwaards,  der- 
waards,  to  which  may  be  joined  many  others,  such  as,  daags, 
dagetyks,  jaarlyks,  doorgaans,  immidels,  tens,  eensdeels,  eensr 
klaps,  eensgangs,  eensloefs,  ergens,  effenties,  fyntjes,  weekjes, 
zeeetens,  geenzins,  vroejes.  And  we  add,  not  only  in  this, 
but  likewise  in  the  othorTeutonick  dialects,  for  instance, 
the  Swedish,  and  Danish.  To  mention  some  adverbs  in 
each,  you  have  in  the  Swedish,  s&tedes,  sjoledcs,  ens,  medens9 
merendels,  squ'dttals,  and  others;  in  the  Danish,  ensteds,  et- 
steds,  nogensteds,  nogenledens,  fireslags,  iilendes,  imedens,  ind- 
byrdcs,  &c.  And  it  may  be  noticed,  that,  in  these  tongues, 
the  characteristic^  s  of  the  genitive  as*erts  its  claims  in  seve- 
ral'com  pound  substantives,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
German  language.  Examples :  Dutch,  Oortogsdaad,  oorlogs- 
gebruik,  oorlogsgoed,  oorlogsschip,  oorlogskunde%  hondsnest, 
hondsgras,  hemetsbrod  ;  Swedish,  Arbetstttg.  arbetston,  bergsba, 
bergsbruk,  forroarsskrift,  handelssed,  sadesart  ;  Danish,  Aars- 
iiid,  hiertensven,  krigsbrug,  krigtfange,  krigsraad,  landsherre, 
landsmand.  That  this  is  the  casein  English,  is  well  known  : 
for  ex.  in  bondsman,  kinsman,  spokesman,  salesman, 

*  Something  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  p.  197.  II. 
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adverbs.  Most  of  them  end  simply  in  s  :  as,  ftlgenbS, 
subsequently ;  rwfygefyenW,  afterwards  ;  ofterS,  repeat* 
edly  ;  fhttcft,  straightways  ;  ^ollettbS,  to  a  great  degree; 
and  those  mentioned  before.  Some,  which  are  made  of 
superlative  degrees,  or  ordinal  numbers,  terminate  in 
*ns:  as,  fd>6njfcn$,  in  the  finest  manner;  let  tend;  lately, 
the  other  day ;  trierteaS,  fourthly ;  fimftettf,  fifthly,  &c. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  though  *  is  an  adverbial 
termination,  it  is  not  permitted  to  create,  by  its  means, 
aew  adverbs,  at  pleasure,  without  the  strictest  analogy. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  safe  to  abstain  from  sueh  novelties, 
and  to  be  contented  with  what  already  exists,  on  good 
authority. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  that 
every  adjective  may,  by  means  of  its  first  form,  supply  an 
<adverb.  Such  an  abverb  may  then,  hke  the  adjective, 
-be  carried  through  the  degrees  of  comparison*  For  ex. 
©djctt,  beautifully ;  fcfyfinet,  more  beautifully ;  am  fcfyin? 
ftctt,  most  beautifully.*  The  superlative  degree  is  pro- 
duced by  prefixing  am,  and  terminating  the  word  by  the 
Syllable  etUt  There  are  a  few  adverbs,  which  dispense 
with  that  prefix  and  termination,  and  appear  in  the  naked 
superlative  form.  For  ex.  JCcufJetjl,  extremely  ;  fcicfyjj, 
(most)  highly  ;  j£m<$,  latterly,  lately.  But  hi  these,  the 
superlative  degree  is  almost  forgotten,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered as  mere  adverbs,  having  an  intensive  power. 

•  See  Chap.  II.  Sect.  6. 
t  See  p.  ldj.  $. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

ON  THE  PREPOSITION. 

CONTAIN  r* 6  : 

1.  The  Prepositions  with  the  Genitive  Case. 
H.  Those  with  the  Dative. 

3.  With  the  Accusative. 

4.  With  the  Dative  and  Accusative*. 


SECTION    I. 

PREPOSITIONS   WITH  THE   GENITIVE   CASE. 

2Cttjiatt,  or  ®tatt,  instead  of.— 25te  ©tart,  denotes 
a  place,  and  is  the  same  as  the  English  stead:  anftatt, 
therefore,  means  literally,  in  the  place  of,  like  the  Eng- 
lish instead.  Sometimes  it  is  separated :  as,  an  be$ 
fi3rut>er$  &tatt,  instead  of  the  brother ;  where  it  resumes 
the  nature  of  a  substantive.  Thus  in  English,  in  his  stead, 
for,  instead  of  him ;  in  its  stead,  for,  instead  of  it — 
<5tatt,  as  a  preposition,  is  an  abridgment  of  attjiatt* 

ffiefage,  pursuant,  according  to. 

•SfroXbtXlf  or  ^atbet,  on  account  of.  It  expresses  a 
motive;  and  is  always  put  after  the  case  it  governs* 
•gilbert,  seems  to  be  preferred,  when  the  substantive, 
to  which  it  is  joined,  has  an  article,  or  pronoun,  before 
it:  as,  be6  ®etbe$  fyalben,  on  account  of  the  money;  but 
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fytfbet  is  generally  used,  when  there  is  no  article:  as, 
SSergnugenS  fyalber,  on  account,  or  for  the  sake,  of  plea- 
sure. It  occurs  abbreviated  in  befjfyfllb/  on  that  account; 
VOtfyalb,  on  which  account;  and  in  the  four  following 
compound  prepositions* 

yL\l$tit)alb,  without,  on  the  outside  of. 

Snnerfyalb,  within,  in  the  inner  part  of. 

jDbetfyalb,  above,  on  the  upper  side  of. 

Unterfyalb/  below,  on  the  lowerside  of.* 

©iegfeitf,  on  this  side  of;  Lat.cw:  as,  ©tegfcttS  t*S 
Stuffs,  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Senfeit^/  on  the  farther  side  of ;  Lat.  trans:  as, 
3enfeit$  be$  ^luffeS,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

■Rraft,  by  the  power  of. 

Saut;  according  to,  conformably  to,  by  the  tendency 
of:  as,  ia\Xt  be£  $Befef)l$/  according  to  the  order,  or 
by  the  tendency  of  the  order. 

STOittelft,  or  SSermittclfi,  by  the  means  of. 

Umstfrillen,  for  the  sake  of:  as,  Um  ©ottcS  wittett, 
for  God's  sake;  urn  3fyrer  (Styte  wilUti,  for  the  sake  of 
your  honour. 

Ungeacfytet,  (or,  SDfyttgeacfytet,)  notwithstanding.  It  may 
be  placed  before,  or  after,  its  case.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  with  the  dative :  as,  £)em  Ultgeacfytet,  notwith- 
standing that,  ©fyngeacfytet  is  not  so  proper,  as  ttngeacfytet, 

Uttroeit,  not  far  from :  as,  Uttwett  t>e$  £>0tfe$,  not 
far  from  the  village. 

58etm6ge,  by  dint  of,  by  the  power  of,  by  means  of, 

*  Those  four  prepositions  sometimes  govern  the  dative 
case ;  and  this  is  to  be  preferred,    when  another   genitive 

follows.  Example:  <Sr  tfe&et  inner&alb  bem  3**1*  ftinct 
Uttgnabe,  he  is  within  the  scope  of  his  displeasure. 
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as,  SSermSge  ber  ttebung,  by  diot  of  practice ;  uermuge 

beS^tetffeS,  by  means  of  diligence. 

2B<fyretrt>,  during :  as,  SBa&renfc  be*  Sttit$ti,]duimg 
the  war. 

SBegett,  1.  because  of,  on  account  of:  as,  £>$  tyat 
e§  meine6  SftrterS  Wegett,  I  did  it  because  of  my  father., 
2.  Concerning,  with  regard  to,  relating  to:  as,  (Stfprad) 
mit  mir  wegen  beS  #<wfe8,  he  spoke  to  me  concerning 
the  house.  It  may  stand  before,  or  after,  the  word  it 
governs;  most  commonly  it  is  put  before. 

&att§§,  along,  is  found  with  the  genitive.  See  Sect.  IL 

3ufolge;  in  consequence  of,  occurs  with  the  genitive. 
See  Sect.  II. 

2Cuf  er,  out  of,  has  the  genitive  case  after  it,  in  one 
instance,  viz.  auf  er  CanbeS,  out  of  the  country.  See 
Sect.  II. 


\ 
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PREPOSITIONS   WITH  THE  DATIVE  CASE. 

2Cu§,  out  of. 

2Cuf  er,  1.  out  ofr  on  the  outside  of:  as,  2fafer  bem 
4)<*ufe,  out  of  the  house.  2.  Out  of,  not  within,  pas- 
sing the  bounds  of,  in  a  state  of  deviation  from :   as, 

2(uf er  £)rtmung,  out  of  order ;  auf  er  ©tanbe,  out  of 

condition  ;  id)  war  auf  er  mtr,  I  was  beside  myself,  I 
was  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  senses.     3.  Besides,  over 

^  and  above :  as,  2luf  er  ben  SSurgern  t>on  gonbon  f amett 

<X\l&)  tiiele  §rettlbe,  besides  the  citizens  of  Londgn,  many 
strangers  also  came. — It  takes  the  genitive  in  one  phrase, 
viz.  auf  er  ganbe$,  out  of  the  country,  abroad. 

GO 
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Set)*.  See  Sect.  IV. 

@ntg(gen,  towards,  so  as  to  meet ;  united  with  verbs 

of  motion :  as,  SBtr  wollen  unferm  greunbe  entgegen  ge* 

tyen,  we  will  go  to   meet  our  friend;  bet  itnabe  Iduft 

feinem  SSatcr  entgegen,  the  }>oy  runs  to  meet  his  father. 

2.  Against,  opposed  to,  contrary  to :  as,  ©a§  «£>eet  jhfyt 

'  it)m  entgegen,  the  army  stands  against  him ;  biep  wax 

feiner  SKeinung  entgegen>  this  was  against  his  opinion. 

It  stands  after  its  case. 

(Segenuber,  over  against,  opposite  to :  as,  ©em  «£>aufe 
gegenuber,  opposite  the  house.     It  may  be  divided,  and 

gegen  put  before  the  case :  as,  gegen  bem  £aufe  uber. 

gdng§,  along :  as,  gdngS  bem  glllffe,  along  th«  river. 
Sometimes  with   the  genitive :  as,  SRoct)  fo  t>tclc  ldttg6 

fetneS  SugeS  burcfy  Seutfdjlanb  jurfid gelafiene  JBejtfeun* 
gen,  fyatUn  fein  #eer  nicfyt  Berminbert,*  not  even  the 

many  possessions  he  left  behind  him,  along  his  roule 
through  Germany,  had  diminished  his  army.  It  is  also 
found  with  the  accusative,  but  this  is  quite  provincial. 

mt,  with. 

5Rad),  1.  after,  posterior  in  time,  behind.  2.  To,  in 
a  direction  to,  towards ;  with  names  of  places,  and  verbs 

of  motion :  as,  £>|efer  SRann  reif  t  nati)  £)eutfcfy(anb, 
this  man  travels  to  Germany ;  trenn  gefyen  ©ie  nacfy  ber 
©tabt,  when  do. you  go  to  town;  laffen  ©ie  un6  naif 
4>tfltfe  gefyen,  let  us  go  home.  3.  According  to :  as, 
Sftacfy  ber  JBefcfyreibung  bc6  8h>tU$,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Livy. — In  the  signification  last  mentioned,  it 
may  be  put  after  its  case,  when  no  other  word  is  governed 
by,  and  follows  after,  that  case:  as,  £)er  £5efd)retbung 

*  ©ef*i*te  be*  breiffyuajriflen  #rieae$,  von  £♦  ©c&tffe*, 

Vol.  iii.  p.  500. 
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Xiaty,  according  to  the  description ;  feincr  ©ebutt  Xia6), 
according  to  his  birth ;  feincr  $erf Uttft  twd),  according 
to  his  origin,  by  origin ;  mcitiet  SReinung  ttad),  accord- 
ing to,  or  in,  my  opinion  ;  bem  2lnfefyen  Xtati),  according 
to  appearance.  But  if  the  substantive  were  to  have 
another  substantive  after  it,  which  it  governed,  the  pre- 
position must  stand  before  its  case :  as,  9tadj  bet  93te 
fcfyreibuttg  be§  8ittiu8#— It  is  placed  after,  in  certain  in- 
stances, when  it  notes  direction :  as,  25cr  9tafe  Tia&), 
following  your  nose ;  bem  ©ttome  nadj,  following  the 
stream, 

SKebft,  (or,  SSenebji)/  together  with,  besides,  including. 
— Sknebft  is  provincial. 

JDb,  over,  on,  at,  during,  on  account  of.    It  is  not 
much  in  use. 

<S$  ffugtob  fofc&em  ©etefe  basSilb/  unb  etCet  von  bannett. 

Jtlei(t,  ^rU^Urtg,  p.  28. 

(Qanimt,  together  with.     Growing  obsolete. 
„  ©ett,  since,    ©ettbem,  since  that  time,  is  used  as  a 
conjunction,  or  an  adverb. 

SBon,  1.  notes  an  agent,  Eng.  by,Lat.a,  ab:  as,  ©a$ 

4paui>  tfi  t)on  bem  ^Jnige  etbaut,  the  house  was  built  by 
the  king ;  ba$  gjudj  tjt  \>on  tt)m  gefcfyrieben,  that  book 

fe  written  by  him.     2.  Of.     3.  From. 

3u,  I.  to :  as,  Jtomm  §U  m{r,  come  to  me.  2.  x\t,  of 
place :  as,  3u  SBmbfot,  at  Windsor ;  JU  #aufc,  at 
home;  ju  SBaffet,  by  water,  at  sea ;  jurSee,  at  sea;  ju 
gattbc,  on  land.  3.  At,  of  time :  as,v  3u  iener  3*tt,  at 
that  time.     4.  At,  of  proportion :  as,  JDie  ©irime  jtt 

ein  unb  jwanjig  ©d)iUmgen,  the  guinea  at  twenty-one 
shillings;  ba$  3>funb  ju  fecfyjetyn  Uttjert  getecfynet,  the 

pound  reckoned  at  sixteen   ounces.      5.  On:  as,  3u 
fyfttbe,  on  horseback;  ju  gttjfc,  on  foot.— la  English, 

G  6  2 
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♦ 

the  preposition  to  forms  the  dative;  in  German,  as. that 
case  is  distinguished  by  the  article,  and  frequently  also 
by  the  termination  of  the  substantive,  ju  must  not  be 
employed,  except  where  motion,  place,  direction,  are  to 
be  expressed.  3u  is  found  before  the  infinitive  mood, 
as  in  English,  to. — It  is  used  as  an  adverb,  and  signifies 
as  such:  1.  the  shutting,  or  closing  of  a  thing:  as, 
Wlaty  bic  SEfyttt  JU,  shut  the  door ;  iji  ta§  genfier  JU,  i» 
the  window  shutl  2.  Haste:  as,  ®d)  ju,  go  on';  fafyte 
$U,  drive  on.   3.  Too,  overmuch :  as,  $u  Viet,  too  much. 

3wf^9^/  >n  consequence  of,  according  to.  Always 
put  after  the  dative ;  it  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  joined 
to  a  genitive  case,  which  it  precedes :  as,  3ufolge  5fyte§ 
SBefefyleS,  in  consequence  of  your  order. 

3uwit>er,  against,  in  opposition  to.  After  the  case. 

The  following  prepositions :  2(uf  fltyalb,  without ;  in* 

nerfyrtb,  within;  obetfyalb,  above;   untetfyalb,  below; 

ungeacfytet,  notwithstanding — sometimes  take  the  dative 
case ;  but  most  commonly  the  genitive.    See  Sect.  I. 
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PREPOSITIONS  WITH  THE  ACCUSATIVE   CASE. 

Qutty,  1.  through.  2.  By,  noting  an  instrument,  or 
means:  as,  Ttuxti)  etttett  Sptjtolettfdjufl  get&bct/  killed  by 
a  pistol  shot ;  butty  ©tUtttt  etobert,  taken  by  storm. 
3.  It  notes  duration,  when  it  is  put  after :  as,  £>te  ganje 

5Rad)t  tomty,  all  the  night  through;  ba$  ganae  Sa^r 

fcurc^)/  all  the  year  through.    In  this  sense,  fyitlburd}, 
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adverb,  is  also  frequently  used,  We  gattje  9lad)t  t)it& 

buxi),  &c. 

gur,  for. 

©egen,  1.  to,  towards;  expressing  direction,  and  ten- 
dency, 2.  Against.— ®en  is  an  ancient  abbreviation  of 
gegen,  not  in  use  at  present;  except  in  a  few  phrases,  as, 
QCU  $tmmel,  to,  or  towards,  heaven. 

SDfyne/  without,  not  with,  Fr.  sans. 

©Ottber,  the  same  in  signification,  as  the  former,  but 
not  much  used.  It  can  only  be  put,  when  the  substan- 
tive has  no  article:  as,  ©onber  ®etjt,  without  spirit;  fotV 
bit  jSwzlfd,  without  doubt. 

Umr  1.  around,  about:  as,  Um ben £tfd)  ftfeett,  to  sit 

about  the  table :  um  bie  ©tabt  gefyen,  to  go  around  the 

town,  that  is  to  say,  round  the  circumference  of  the 
town.     2.  It  signifies  succession,  change,  vicissitude :  as, 

(linen  SEag  um  ben  anbern,  every  other  day.  3.  A  loss : 
as,  Um  ttxoaS  fommen,  to  lose  a  thing ;  e$  tft  um  irjtt 
gefefyefyen,  it  is  over  with  him,  he  is  lost;  ber  9Renfd)  \)at 
mid)  um  mein  ©elb  betrogen,  the  man  has  cheated  me 

out  of  my  money.     4.  It  marks  an  object :  as,  Um  ©etb 

fpielen,  to  play  for  money ;  um  ben  @ieg  fedjten,  to  fight 

for  the  victory.     5.  A  comparison  :  as,  Um  JWet)  £)rfte 

tel  reicfyer,  more  rich  by  two  thirds ;  um  jefyn  3al)re 

junger,  younger  by  ten  years.  6.  It  expresses  a  refe- 
rence, with  respect  to,  as  far  as  relates  to  :  for  example, 

@6  ift  etne  ungewiffe  ©acfye  \xm  ben  £rieg,  as  for  the 

war,  it  is. an  uncertain  thing;  ttrie  jtefyt  e§  um  tyre  ®e* 
funbfyeit,  how  is  it  with  respect  to  your  health  1 — Uttt 
sometimes  precedes  the  preposition  $u,  before  the  infi- 
nitive ;  and  indicates  purpose,  and  design :  as,  um  JU 
ftyretben,  for  the  purpose  of  writing. — As  an  adverb, 
um  denotes  a  circuit :  as,  ©lefcr  SBeg  ijt  um,  this  way  ig 

60   3 
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about  — ;   and  conclusion :  as,  tad  3$*  ift  am,  the 
year  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  has  passed  through  Us 
circle.    Ultt  unb  um,  means,  on  all  sides. 
SBibet,  against,  in  opposition  to . 


SECTION    IV. 

PREPOSITIONS  WITH  T»B    pATIVE   AND   ACCUSA- 
TIVE CASES. 

These  prepositions  depend,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
the  notion  of  locality,  with  which  they  are  connected,  to 
determine  the  case  they  are  to  govern.  If  a  state  of 
f  est,  or  permanent  locality,  is  understood,  the  dative  case 
is  required  to  be  joined  with  them:  and  the  accusative 
should  be  made  use  of,  when  motion  to  a  place  is  signi- 
fied. This  distinction  may  be  rendered  easy  and  intel- 
ligible, by  applying  the  questions,  where,  in  what  place  ? 
and  whereto,  to  what  place?  A  few  examples  will  show 
this.  2(n,  means  on,  near  to,  against.  ©er  Stfd)  fte^t 
on  bet  2Banb,  the  table  stands  near,  or  against,  the  wall. 
Here  the  preposition  governs  the  dative :  for  the  ques- 
tion, where,  in  what  place?  raay.be  applied — where,  in 
what  place  does  the  table  stand  1  and  a  state  of  rest,  or 
permanent  locality,   is  intimated.      In  the  following: 

©efee  ken  Sltfd)  an  tie  SGBanfc,  put  the  table  against  the 

wall ;  a.  motion  to  the  place  is  implied,  and  the  prepo- 
sition united  with  the  accusative.  The  table  is  to  be 
moved  to  some  place;  and  naturally  the  question, 
whereto,  to  what  place?  is  suggested.    Thus  with  auf, 
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upon :  £a§  S3  it*  Ihgt  auf  bem  Sifcfye,  the  book  lies 
upon  the  table.     Dative  case;  where,   in  what  placet 

gegen  @ie  ba$  83uc§  auf  ben  Safety,  lay  the  book  upon 

the  table :  accusative.  The  book  is  to  be  moved  to 
some  place,  and  the  question  may  be  put,  whereto,  to 

what  place?  Sfrinttx,  behind:  Qtx  fle^t  Winter  mir,  he 

stands  behind  me.  Dative ;  question,  where,  in  what 
place?  £ommen  &k  fyinter  mid),  come  behind  me: 
accusative ;  for  here  a  motion  to  a  place  is  thought 
of.     The  same  in  the  next  example  :  QcotftytXl,  between : 

Qtx  fag  jwifefyen  bem  SBruber  unb  bet  ©djroefter,  he  sat 

between  the  brother  and  the  sister ;  dative.    @r  txat  JVOU 

fcfyen  ben  23ntber  unb  bie  ©deeper,  he  stept  between  tlie 

brother  and  the  sister ;  accusative.  Hence  %n,  with  the 
dative  case,  signifies  in ;  and  with  the  accusative,  into. 
The  question  depends  upon  the  idea  of  motion,  or  per- 
manency :  the  latter  requires  the  dative,  the  former  the 
accusative.  When  that  idea  is  not  precisely  determined, 
an  uncertainty  likewise  arises  in  the  use  of  the  cases. 

For  example,  gin  $m§  auf  bem  SSerge  bauen,  to  build 

a  house  upon  the  mountain ;  auf,  with  the  dative :  and, 

em  $a\x1>  auf  ben  SSerg  bauen;  auf,  with  the  accusa- 
tive. If  the  notion  prevails,  that  the  operation  of  build- 
ing is  carrying  on,  in  such  a  place,  the  dative  case,  is 
proper.  But  if  motion  be  imagined,  by  which,  through 
the  process  of  building,  a  house  is,  as  it  were,  conveyed 
upon  the  mountain,  then  the  question,  whereto,  to  what 
place?  presents  itself ;  and  the  accusative  may  be  ad- 
mitted.   £)a§  #eer  lagert  fid)  auf  bem  83erge,  the  army 

encamps  upon  the  mountain.  Here  is  the  dative  case* 
after  auf,  in  consequence  of  the  question,  where  ?  But 
the  accusative  may  stand,  if,  in  idea,  motion,  towards  the 
mountain,  precedes  the  act  of  encamping :    3)a§  $eet 
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togert  fid)  auf  ben  ffietg*  Sometimes,  those  two  cases 
involve  a  difference  of  signification.     For,  ©er  Stnabt 

lauft  in  bent  ©arten,  (in  with  the  dative),  and  ber,Rnabe 

lauft  in  ben  ©arten,  (accusative),  greatly  differ  in  mean- 
ing. The  former  expresses,  the  boy  runs,  or  takes  the 
exercise  of  running,  in  the  garden ;  and  the  latter,  he 
runs  into  the  garden.  <gr  rettet  auf  bem  33erge  (dative), 
he  rides,  takes  the  exercise  of  riding,  upon  the  moun- 
tain ;  and,  cr  rettet  auf  ben  93erg  (accusative),  he  rides 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

%Xif  with  the  dative,  notes,  1.  locality,  at,  on,  near,  in : 

as,  2Cn  etnem  £)rte  wctynen,  to  live  at  a  place ;  an  bem 

ttfet etneS  StuffeS,  on  the  bank  of  a  river;  an  t)txXt)VXf 
at  the  door ;  also,  upon  the  door ;  an  meiner  ©telle,  in 
my  place.     2.  The  object  of  an  action,  in,  at :  as,  &fe 

SSerbtenjte  beS  SkterS  an  bem  JUnbe  beloljnen,  to  re- 
ward the  merits  of  the  father  in  the  child  ;  metn  grettnb 
atbettet  an  etnem  33ltd)e,  my  friend  works  at,  or  is  en- 
gaged in,  a  book.     3.  A  cause,  by,  of:  as,  Set  jftmge 

SRenfcfy  tjl  an  etner  2CuSje^rung  gejlorben,  that  young 

man  died  of  a  consumption.  4.  A  state,  condition, 
manner,  in,  by :  as,  Steid)  an  gretmben,  rich  in  friends ; 

grof  an  Stufyme,  great  in  fame ;  fdjwadt)  an  SBerffanbe, 
weak  in  understanding*;  man  f ennt  ben  93ogel'an  ben 
gebern  unb  baS  ©tlber  an  bem  flange,   the  bird  is 

known  by  its  plumage,  and  the  silver  by  its  sound.  To 
this  signification  the  first,  or  adverbial,  form  of  the  su- 
perlative degree  may  be  referred*  :  as,  %m  fcfyonften,  in 
the  finest  manner ;  am  bejfrn,  in  the  best  manner:  and 
the  expression,  am  geben,  living,  alive :  as,  @r  i jt  nod> 

*  See  p.  183. 
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am  fiebetl,  lie  is  still  alive*.     5.  Time,  in,  at,  oft:  as, 

2Cm  2Cnfange,  at  the  beginning ;  am  btitten  Stage,  on  the 

third  day. 

%X[f  with  the  Accusative,  expresses,  1.  direction,  to : 

as,  2Cn  einen  gteunb  fcfyteiben,  to  write  to  a  friend ;  i<fy 
wetbe  ba$  S3ucfy  an  meinen  JBtubet  fcfyidf en,  I  aball  send 

the  book  to  my  brother.     2.  An  object :  as,  Tin  eitte 

©acfye  glauben,  to  believe  in  a  thing ;  an  ettw$  benfen, 

to  think  of,  to  remember  a  thing,  3.  Extent  of  space 
and  time :  for  example,  2M$  cm  bie  ©ee,  as  far  as  the  sea ; 
biS  an  ben  2Cbenb,  to,  or  until,  the  evening. 

2flif,  upon,  w&ft  Me  Dative,  notes,  1.  the  locality  of 
a  higher  place :  as,  2Cuf  bem  SEfyutme,  upon  the  tower ; 

<mf  bem  S3erge,  upon  the  mountain ;  auf  bem  ©acfye, 

upon  the  roof;    auf  Mm  ©d)loffe,  upon  the  castle. 

Likewise,  auf  bet  ©tube,  or  auf  bem  Sinimet,  in  the 

room,  or  in  the  apartment,  if  the  room,  or  the  apart- 
ment, is  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  and  the  person 
speaking,  below.  If  it  be  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  same 
story  with  the  person  speaking,  the  preposition  in,  is 
generally  made  use  of,  in  ber  ©tube,  in  bem  3*mmet* 
2.  It  signifies  locality,  in  general:  for  example,  3(uf 

bem  ©otfe  fet>rr,  to  be  in  the  village ;  auf  bem  ganbe 

WOtynen,  to  live  in  the  country ;  auf  bet  Sflflb,  at  the 
chace  ;  auf  bem  SBaUe,  at  Ihe  ball ;  auf  bet  9)oji,  at  the 
post  office ;  auf  bet  ©affe,  in  the  street ;  auf  bet  Uttfe 
toerfitdt,  or  plur.  auf  Unfoetfttaten,   at  the  university ; 

auf  bet  ©cfyule,  or  plur.  auf  ©cfyulen,  at  school ;  auf 

bet  JReife,  on  the  journey,  or  plur.  auf  Stetfen,  on  one's 
travels. 

*  Thus,  in  old  English,  on  life.  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
Poetical  Works :  Auld  Willie  Ditfie,  were  he  on  lyve.  Tho 
adjective  alive  may  have  come  from  that  expression. 
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2(&f,  with  the  Accusative;  has  the  two  foregoing  sig- 
nifications, attended  with  the  question  whereto?  and 
therefore  denotes,  1.  direction  to  a  higher  place:  as* 
2fuf  belt  atyurm  jtetgen,  to  mount  upon  the  tower,  &c. 
2.  Local  direction,  in  general :  as,  2(uf  ba3  Sattb  rcifctT, 
to  travel,  or  to  go  into  the  country ;  auf  ben  fBaU  jjefyen, 
to  go  to  the  ball ;  auf  bte  ©affe  laufcn,  to  run  into  the 
street.  3.  It  notes  an  object;  and  may  be  variously 
rendered,   in  English.     For  instance,   2tuf  eine  ©atfje 

benf en,  to  think  of  a  thing ;  aufmerf  fam  auf  ttcoa§ 
fetjn,  to  attend  to  a  thing ;  auf  iemanben  jurnen,  to  be 
incensed  against  somebody ;  auf  einen  greunb  marten, 

to  wait  for  a  friend.    4.  It  notes  proportion :  as,  (Sitlt 
SRa^ljett  auf  trier  ^rfonen,  a  diuner  for  four  persons; 
fo  tttel  auf  benSRami,  so  much  upon  the  man.     5.  Ex- 
tent, when  preceded  by  bte :  as,  JBtS  auf  ben  (efeteR 
fjfemug,  up  to  the  last  farthing ;  bte  auf  ben  Icfeten 
S&luhttotftXt,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  ;  bte  auf  t>iet 
Stealer,   up  to  four  dollars.     6.  It  signifies  a  way  and 
manner:   as,  2Cltf  35eutfd)e  2Crt,  in  the  German  way; 
auf  ©nglifcfyen  guf/  in,  the  English  manner.     Thus,  auf 
SDcutfd^,  in  German ;  auf  granj&ftfd),  in  French ;  auf 
©nglifd),  in  English—applied  to  the  languages.    To  this 
may  be  added  the  expressions,  with  the  superlative  de- 
gree of  adjectives,   auf  ba§,  or  auf§,  befte,  in  the  best 
manner;  auf$  ttortrefflidjfte,  in  the  most  excellent  man- 
ner*. Likewise  the  following :  2Cuf  2Cngrtff,  upon  attack, 
or  upon  the  offensive ;  auf  ben  Sfcitb,  literally,  upon  the 
cut,  as  with  the  broad  sword  ;  auf  ben  ©tof ,  or  auf  ben 
©tidj,  upon  the  thrust,  or  point,  as  with  the  small  swo*d. 
7.  It  notes  future  time :  as,  #uf  ben  SJtontaj)/  on  Mon* 

•  See  p.  184. 
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day,  or  on  next  Monday.  8.  Duration  of  time :  as, 
SBerraty  auf  ttiele  Safyte,  stock  for  many  years ;  auf  JW9 
9Ronati)e,  for  two  months ;  auf  f Utje  3^tt/  for  a  short 
time.— 2(uf  etnmal,  at  once.— -2Cuf,  as  an  adverb,  an- 
swers  to  the  English  up:  as,  ©tef)  auf,  get  up.  It  is 
put  before  the  conjunction  baf,  to  signify  purpose,  or 
design :  as,  2Cuf  b<$,  in  order  that,  for  the  purpose  that. 
It  is  used  as  an  interjection,  to  animate,  and  encourage : 
as,  2Cuf !  folget  mit,  come,  follow  me. 

33 Cp,*  with  the  Dative,  notes  1.  proximity,  by  the 
side  of,  beside,  near  to,  by,  LzLjuxta:  as,  ©r  jtefyt  bet) 
bent  ^ontge,  he.  stands  by,  or  near,  the  king.  2.  with, 
in  company  of,  Fr.  chez,  aupres  de:  as,  Scr  %X%t  ijl  bety 
il)m  gewefett,  4he  physician  has  been  with  him.  3.  At, 
present  at,  with,  noting  co-existence  of  time :  as,  £3ety  bet 

©djopfimg,  at  the  creation;  bet)  bem  ©ebanfen,  at  the 
thought ;  bep  alien  bem  blieb  er  unentfcfyloffen,  with  all 

that  he  remained  irresolute.  4.  It  serves  for  quotation ; 
iu  Lat.  apud,  Fr.  chez:  as,  SJety  bem  $)latO,  in  Plato ;  foxpcx 
(gicero,  in  Cicero.     6.  For  swearing,  and  obtesting,  by, 

f 

*  The  preposition  S5e»,  was,  in  the  two  former  editions, 
placed  in  the  2d  Section,  among  those,  which  exclusively 
govern  the  dative.  This  was  done  in  deference  to  Mr.  Ade- 
lung's  authority :  but  I  find  it  necessary,  upjon  considera- 
tion, to  remove  it  to  its  present  station.  The  reasons  for  this 
change  are :  1.  Analogy,  as  stated  in  the  next  page.  2.  Pre- 
vailing usage  in  the  greatest  part  (as  I  conceive),  of  Germany. 
3.  The  authority  of  respectable  writers;  and  lastly  4.  the 
decision  of  some  eminent  Grammarians.  Mr.  Adelung  in- 
sists, that  it  is  against  the  idiorn  of  the  High  German,  to 
join  that  preposition  with  the  accusative ;  and  yet  he  finds 
it  with  this  case,  in  severaf  passages  or  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Bi"ble :  which  surely  is  no  indifferent  authority  in  a 
question,  touching  the  High  German.  See  Adelung's  Dic- 
tionary, and  compare  with  it  that  of  Carape. 
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upon :  as,  3$et)  Slipitet,  by  Jove ;  be$  mefttet  &)Xt,  upon 
my  honour. 

S5cp,  with  the  Accusative,  is  used  in  the  first  significa- 
tion, when  motion  to  a  place  is  implied :  as,  Cfcfeett  fte 
ftd)  bet)  mtcfy,  seat  yourself  near  roe ;  lege  btefe  Sfebetbep 
bflS  papier,  pnt  this  pen  by  the  paper ;  ttttt  bep  betnm 
SSruter,  go,  and  stand  by  your  brother.  Thus  it  is  cur- 
rent in  a  grear?  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  part  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  is  by  analogy,  since  it  denotes  locality,  as 
raueh  entitled  to  the  two  cases,  as  other  prepositions. 

By,  in  English,  frequently  expresses  the  agent,  cause, 
or  instrument ;  which  power  is  never  assigned  to  the 
German  33et)* 

^ittter,  behind. — When  connected  with  the  particle 
tyet*— tyftttefcsfyet,  behind,  after,  following— it  only  ad- 
mits the  dative.  For  example,  3fd)  gfng  fyintet  bem 
§D?amte  l;er,  I  walked  after  the  man,  I  followed  him ;  Ct 
f  ommt  Winter  mir  Ijer,  he  comes  after  me. 

3ftt,  with  the  Dative,  in. 

3ftt,  with  the  Accusative,  I.  into.  2.  With  bi§,  it 
marks  extent  of  space,  or  time :  as,  85i§  in  ba§  j$ixttltltt, 
as  far  as  the  chamber ;  bte>  in  We  SRacfyt,  till  night;  btS 
in  (Swtgfeit,  to  eternity. 

S^cbcn,  beside,  at  the  side  of,  LdA.juxta. 

Ueber,  with  the  Dative,  1.  over,  above  ;  with  respect 
to  place.  2.  above ;  with  respect  to  excellence,  or  rank. 
3.  During;  with  respect  to  time,  or  occupation:  as, 

Ueber  ber  2Crbeit,  while  at  work ;  fiber  bem  £efen,  while 

reading ;  uber  SEtfcfye,  at  dinner,  while  at  table. 

Ueber,  with  the  Accusative,  1.  over,  implying  motion 
to  a  place.     2.  Beyond,  above,  exceeding,  more  than: 

•  See  p.  310. 
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as,  fiber  meim  Ardfte,  beyond  my  strength ;  fiber  trferjig 
Sftfyre,  above  forty  yean.  3.  With  the  adverb  bi$,  it 
expresses  extent :  as,  ©f$  fiber  tie  jD^reit,  over  the  ears. 
4.  It  notes  a  cause,  about,  on  account  of:  as,  ©id)  fiber 
cine  ^ad^e  <!rgern,  to  be  angry  on  account  of  a  certain 
thing ;  fid)  fiber  etttKlS  gr&nen,  to  grieve  about  sorae- 
'  thing.  5.  It  notes  an  object,  upon,  concerning :  as,  Ueber 

einen  gewiffen  ©egenjianb  fprectyen,  ftyretben,  to  speak, 

or  write,  upon  a  certain  subject ;  fiber  bte  SJugenb,  upon 
virtue ;  fiber  bad  Suffer,  upon  vice.  6.  It  signifies  future 
time,  when  it  is  placed  before  the  case :  as,  <£eute  fiber 
a&)tj£a#t,  from  this  day  se'nnight,  or  in  a  se'nnight  from 
hence ;  fiber  b<*8,  or  fiberS,  Scfyt,  next  year ;  fiber  Maty, 
to  night ;  fiber  fong  ober  fur},  literally,  over  long  or 
short,  that  means,  some  time  or  other.  7.  It  also  notes 
continuance  of  time,  or  duration,  when  it  is  put  after: 
as,  Sen  ©ommer  fiber,  during  the  summer;  ba$  3fab* 
fiber,  during  the  year,  or  the  year  through ;  ben  XaQ 
fiber,  during  the  day. 

Unter,  l.  under,  beneath.    2.  Among.    3.  With  the 
dative,  it  has  the  power  of  denoting  time,   in,  under, 

during:  as,  Unter  ber  9tegierung  Oeorg  beS  britten,  in 

the  reign  of  George  the  third ;  unter  bem  6ffen,  during 
dinner,  while  at  dinner;  unter  bemgefen,  while  reading. 
In  this  sense,  it  seems  to  have  formerly  governed  the 
genitive  case :  for  there  exists  a  provincial  expression, 
Untet  3>ttge$,  during  the  day;  and  another,  which  is  in 
general  use,  unter  SBegeS,  on  the  way :  both  of  them 
construed  with  that  case. 

SSor,  before.     With  the  dative  it  sometimes  involves 

a  cause :  as,  SSor  bem  getnbe  flteben,  to  fly  from  the 

enemy;  t>or  bemSobe  erfcfytetfen,  to  be  frightened  at 

death ;  t>or  greubc  weinen,  to  weep  for  joy ;  wr  fytyn 

0H 
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upon :  as,  3$et)  Slipiter,  ty  Jove ;  be$  tttef net  ®}Tt,  upon 
my  honour. 

33et),  tcrtf h  the  Accusative,  is  used  in  the  first  significa- 
tion, when  motion  to  a  place  is  implied :  as,  Gefeett  fte 
fid)  bet)  mi&),  seat  yourself  near  roe ;  lege  Wefe  gfebetbep 
bflS  ftopter,  pnt  this  pen  by  the  paper ;  ttttt  bet)  betnett 
SSruter,  go,  and  stand  by  your  brother.  Thus  it  is  cur- 
rent in  a  grear?  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  part  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  is  by  analogy,  since  it  denotes  locality,  as 
much  entitled  to  the  two  cases,  as  other  prepositions. 

By,  in  English,  frequently  expresses  the  agent,  cause, 
or  instrument ;  which  power  is  never  assigned  to  the 
German  33et)* 

Winter,  behind. — When  connected  with  the  particle 
i)et*— tyttttefcsfyer,  behind,  after,  following— it  only  ad- 
mits the  dative.  For  example,  3$  gfng  fytntet  bent 
S0?amte  l;er,  I  walked  after  the  man,  I  followed  him ;  et 
f  ommt  binter  mir  tyer,  he  comes  after  me. 

5n,  with  the  Dative,  in. 

Stt,  with  the  Accusative,  I.  into.  2.  With  bi§,  it 
marks  extent  of  space,  or  time :  as,  85i§  in  ba§  ftixttintt, 
as  far  as  the  chamber ;  bte>  itl  We  SRadjt/  till  night;  btS 
in  @tt)t<j£eit,  to  eternity. 

•Jteben,  beside,  at  the  side  of,  Ld&.juxta. 

Ueber,  with  the  Dative,  1.  over,  above  ;  with  respect 
to  place.  2.  above ;  with  respect  to  excellence,  or  rank. 
3.  During;  with  respect  to  time,  or  occupation  :  as, 

Ueber  ber  2Crbeit,  while  at  work ;  fiber  bem  £efen,  while 

reading ;  uber  £tfd)e,  at  dinner,  while  at  table. 

Ueber,  with  the  Accusative,  *  1.  over,  implying  motion 
to  a  place.     2.  Beyond,  above,  exceeding,  more  than : 

•  See  p.  310. 
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as,  fiber  metne  Ardfte,  beyond  my  strength ;  fiber  trferjig 
Stefyte,  above  forty  yean.  3.  With  the  adverb  bt$,  it 
expresses  extent :  as,  ©f$  fiber  tie  SD^tetl/  over  the  ears. 
4.  It  notes  a  cause,  about,  on  account  of:  as,  ©id}  fiber 
cine  $>a$e  <5r$era,  to  be  angry  on  account  of  a  certain 
thing ;  fid)  fiber  etttXlS  gtimen,  to  grieve  about  soroe- 
'  thing,  5.  It  notes  an  object,  upon,  concerning :  as,  Ueber 

etnen  geroiffen  ©egenjianb  fprectyen,  fcfyretben,to  speak, 

or  write,  upon  a  certain  subject ;  fiber  We  SJugenb,  upon 
virtue ;  fiber  ba$  Suffer,  upon  vice.  6.  It  signifies  future 
time,  when  it  is  placed  before  the  case :  as,  <£eute  fiber 
<ufyt35age,  from  this  day  se'nnight,  or  in  a  se'nnight  from 
hence ;  fiber  ba3,  or  fiberS,  Satyr,  next  year ;  fiber  Waty, 
to  night ;  fiber  fong  ober  f  urj,  literally,  over  long  or 
short,  that  means,  some  time  or  other.  7.  It  also  notes 
continuance  of  time,  or  duration,  when  it  is  put  after: 
as,  Sen  ©ommer  fiber,  during  the  summer;  ba$  3fab* 
fiber,  during  the  year;  or  the  year  through ;  ben  $0$ 
fiber,  during  the  day. 

Unter,  l.  under,  beneath.    2.  Among.    3.  With  the 
dative,  it  has  the  power  of  denoting  time,  in,  under, 

during:  as,  Unter  ber  9tegierung  Oeorg  be§  britten,  in 

the  reign  of  George  the  third ;  unter  bem  Sffett,  during 
dinner,  while  at  dinner;  unter  bemgefen,  while  reading. 
In  this  sense,  it  seems  to  have  formerly  governed  the 
genitive  case :  for  there  exists  a  provincial  expression, 
Untet  XageS,  during  the  day ;  and  another,  which  is  in 
general  use,  unter  SBegeS,  on  the  way :  both  of  them 
construed  with  that  case. 

SSor,  before.     With  the  dative  it  sometimes  involves 

a  cause :  as,  SSor  bem  geinbe  fKeben,  to  fly  from  the 

enemy;  t>or  bem  £obe  erfdjtetfen,  to  be  frightened  at 

death ;  t>or  greube  weinen,  to  weep  for  joy;  wr  Sacfyen 
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jetptafeen,  to  burst  with  laughing ;  Dot  ®ram  jietben,  to . 

die  with  grief.  With  the  same  case  it  also  denotes  time 
past,  signifying  ago:  as,  3$0f  brett  Sofyrett,  three  years 
ago. 

3tt>ifd)en,  between.     It  is  sometimes,  but  improperly* 
used  instead  of  tmter,  among. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  PREPOSITIONS. 

I.  The  proper  use  of  the  ^prepositions  requires  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  German 
language.  For  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  them  lite- 
rally :  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  every  expression  must 
be  considered.  The  phrase,  which,  in  English,  demands 
such  a  preposition,  may,  hi  German,  have  one  totally 
different  in  signification ;  one  language  may  employ  for, 
where  the  other  will  use  upon,  with,  &c.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  enough  to  peruse  a  list  of  the  prepositions ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  attend  to  their  application,  in  phraseology. 

II.  The  prepositions  are  always  placed  before  their 
cases,  a  few  only  excepted.  In  English,  a  preposition  may 
be  put  quite  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  and  this  must 
be  done,  when  the  relative  pronoun  is  to  be  understood : 
as,  The  man  I  spoke  of,  for,  the  man  of  whom  r  spoke; 
the  books  he  referred  to,  for,  the  books  to  which  he  re- 
ferred; the  subject  I  am.  engaged  with,  for,  with  which 

I  am  engaged.  Nor  is  it  unusuaJ  with  interrogative  pro- 
nouns: as,  Who  for?  who  to?  what  for?  who  is  this 
money  for?  what  is  that  for?  These  modes  of  speaking 
are  common,  in  English;  but  the  German  language  net- 
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ther  allows  the  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun,  nor  the 
transposing  of  the  preposition. 

III.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  foregoing  pages,* 
that  instead  of  pronouns  demonstrative,  relative,  and 
interrogative,  the  local  adverbs,  fyter,  ba,  WO,  are  joined 

with  prepositions :  as,  permit,  fytertxm ;  barmt,  baneben, 
barauS,  baruber ;  wobep,  woran,  &c    Now,  ^ter,  here, 

(wljich,  in  this  composition,  is  sometimes  changed  into 
fyte,  as  fyiemit),  holds  the  place  of  the  demonstrative, 
biefcr ;  ba,  there,  is  put  for  berfelbc,  or  ber;  WO,  where, 
for  wetdjer,  WCt,  wa6*  The  preposition  in,  combined 
with  such  an  adverb,  is  made  ettt,  when  it  signifies  into. 
You  are  to  say,  (g$  ijl  barin,  it  is  in  it ;  but,  tfylie  e$  bats* 
eirt,  put  it  into  it.  So  pterin,  herein,  in  this ;  fyerettt,  in 
here,  into  this  place. — Those  adverbs  are,  occasionally* 
separated  from  the  prepositions :  as,  35a  fyabe  id)  nid)t  an? 

gebadjt,  for  baran  fyabe  \A)  md)t  gebacfyt,  of  that  I  have 
not  thought ;  ba  fyuten  ©ie  ftdj  t>ot,  for  battor  tyuten  <3te 
ficfy,  beware  of  that ;  ba  §at  er  f  erne  SJteigung  ju,  for  baju 

tyit  er  I eine  SJtetgtmg,  for  that  he  has  no  inclination ;  WO 
einero  t>or  ef  elt,  for  wottor  etnem  ef  elt,  which  one  loathes. 

It  is  better  to  preserve  those  words  united.  The  separa- 
tion is,  however,  very  usual  in  these  phrases :  ©a  fet> 
©Ott  WW,  God  forbid;  ba ®ptt  BOt fep,  which  God  for- 
bid.—-The  following  contractions  are  to  be  met  with :  bran, 

brauf,  brauS,  brein,  brin,  bnmter,  brubct,  brum,  &c.  for, 
fcaran,  barauf,  barattS,  barcin,  barin,  bavunter,  baruber, 

Saturn ;  but  they  are  improper. — It  may  be  noticed,  that 
prepositions  are  permitted  to  stand  before  adverbs,  as  in 
English  :  for  instance,  $on  fytet,  from  heuce ;  t)On  ba,  t)OH 
tort,  from  thence,  from  yonder ;  tton  oben,  from  above  ; 

*  P.  217  &  224. 
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t)on  unf  en,  from  below ;  feit  fleftcrtt,  since  yesterday ; 
auf  fyettte,  for  to-day. 

IV,  Some  prepositions  coalesce  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle.   With  the  dative,  masculine,  and  neuter,  bent/  the 

following :  an,  in,  toon,  ju ;  an  bem  becomes  am ;  in 
bem,  im ;  toon  bem,  bom ;  ju  bem,  junu  With  the  da- 
tive feminine,  ber,  JU  only :  as,  jut,  for  JU  bet*  With 
the  accusative  neuter, bat:  an,  auf/  burcfy,  fur,  in;  as, 

an$,  for  an  ba8 ;  auf$,  for  auf  bad ;  butd$,  for  butd> 

ba8 ;  fur8,  for  fur  ba8 ;  in8,  for  in  baS*— There  are 
other  coalitions,  but  not  equally  sanctioned  by  good  Ian* 
guage:  as,  t>or$,  from  wrbaS;  Wrm,  from  t>or  bem; 
ibern,  from  ubet  ben ;  uberg,  from  ubet  bad ;  untera, 
from  unter  bem ;  unterS,  from  unter  bag*  With  regard 
to  those  first  mentioned,  they  may  either  be  adopted,  or 
the  preposition  be  put  to  the  article,  without  being  in- 
corporated with  it.  In  some  phrases,  however,  the  eon* 
traction  alone  is  admitted  :  as,  am  Xttfange,  or  im  %Kfr 
fange,  at,  or  in,  the  beginning ;  am  8eben,  alive ;  am  be* 
ftiti;  am  fcfySnjien,  in  the  best,  in  the  finest  manner ;  jut 
9toty,  if  necessary* 
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CHAPTER     VIII. 

ON   THE   CONJUNCTION. 

Conjunctions  are  particles,  which  serve  to  connect 
words  and  sentences,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  certain 
relation  with  one  another.  As  this  connection/ and  rela- 
tion, may  be  effected  in  different  ways,  the  conjunctions 
may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  various  classes.  Those, 
which  merely  join:  for  instance,  and,  also,  &c.  may  be 
denominated  copulative  ;  those,  which  imply  oppo- 
sition :  as,  either,  or,  neither,  nor,  though,  although,  yet, 
nevertheless,  &c.  disjunctive.  Some  note  a  condi- 
tion :  as,  if,  otherwise,  &c. ;  and  may  be  called  condi- 
tional. Others  a  cause :  as,  for,  because,  since,  there* 
fore,  &c.  causal.  Some  make  a  comparison :  for 
instance,  as,  so,  like,  than,  &c. ;  these  may  be  named 
comparative.  And  those  which  refer  to  time,  or 
the  succession  of  events:  far  example,  then,  when, 
while,  before,  after,  &c.  may  either  be  styled  tempo- 
ral, or  consecutive. 

That  classification  may  be  made  still  more  precise  and 
minute,  and  the  distinction  rendered  more  accurate. 
But  this  is  rather  an  object  for  speculation,  than  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  Let  it  suffice,  for  our  views,  to  subjoin 
a  list  of  the  most  obvious  German  conjunctions,  in  al- 
phabetical order,  accompanied  with  the  necessary  ob- 
servations. 

2Cber,  but.     It  does  not  always  place  the  sentences  in 
opposition,  but  like  the  Latin,  autem,  vero,  sometimes 
only  joins  them;  in  other  words,  it  has  not  only  a  dis- 
junctive, but  also  a  copulative  power. 
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2Weitt,  but,  Lat.  8td,  at,  is  merely  disjunctive. 

2(1$,  has,  1.  a  comparative  signification,  expressing  as 
and  than :  for  instance,  ©o  warm  aid  im  ©ormnety  as 
warm,  as  in  summer ;  reid)er  al$  Sr5fu$,  more  rich  than 
Croesus.  2.  It  notes  quality  and  condition :  as,  3$  ftl$ 
$ett  von  biefem  ^aufe;  I  as  master  of  this  house.  3. 
It  is  temporal,  or  consecutive,  and  signifies  when:  2(1$ 
id)  in  &>nbon  anf  am,  when  I  arrived  in  London.— 2(19 
wenn,  as  if ;  fo  tt>ot)l  alg  aittfy,  as  well  as. 

2flf0/  1.  so,  thus.    2.  Therefore. 

3(ud),  also. 

2(uf  bafj ,  in  order  that. 

JBettOt,  before;  Lat. priusquam. 

£<*/  1.  then*  2.  When.  3.  Since,  as,  implying  a 
cause.    As  an  advef b,  it  signifies,  there. 

Qtifytt,  therefore.    Adverb,  t>d)et,  thence* 

•Dawt,  then.    20$batm  is  the  same  in  signification* 

Adverb,  bann  unb  wann,  now  and  then.    . 

£)aYum,  on  that  account,  for  that  reason.  £anim> 
therefore.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  it  is 
strongly  demonstrative. 

©afj,  that. 

SDemt,  1.  for,  because;  Lat.  nam.  2.  Then.  3. 
Unless,  after  some  verbs  in  the  subjunctive  mood :  as, 

3d)H>erbe  ntcfyt  auSgetyen,  e$  fe$  tern,  baf  bie  SRott)  mid) 

jwdttge,  I  shall  not  go  out,  unless  it  be,  that  necessity 

should  compel  me.    £u  foUjt  nirf)t  jterben,  bu  l)abejt 
benn  ben  Jgtttn  gefct)en,  thou  shah  not  die,  unless  thou 

have  seen  the  Lord.    It  is,  however,  not  very  common 
in  this  sense,  except  after  e$  fet),  it  be.  4.  Than :  SBetijt 

beffer  benn  ®ott,  who  is  better  than  God  I  <gl)e  benn  i$ 

fiilje,  sooner  than  I  should  run  away.    This  signification 
is  rather  antiquated ;  modern  language  would  prefer  a% 
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in  the  first  example,  and  omit  bflttt  in  the  second,  with- 
out substituting  for  it  another  word. 

SJeitnod),  notwithstanding,  nevertheless*  still. 

£)etf)atben  (berefyalben),  bejj&alben  (beffyalb,  or  be$* 

b<*lb),  therefore,  on  that  account. 

35efio,  stands  always  before  a  comparative  degree, 
and  notes  proportion  ;  which,  in  English,  is  expressed  by 
the  definite  article:  for  example,  3d)  ttwatMt  Styte 

2Cnf unft  nicfyt  unb  bejio  griper  iji  metne  greube,  I  did 

not  expect  your  arrival,  and  the  greater  is  my  joy.  When 
two  comparative  sentences  are  brought  together,  the  first 
generally  begins  with  the  conjunction  je,  and  bejto  an- 
swers it  in  the  second :  as,  3e  rugger  baS  geben  t  jt, 
bejio  gefcbicfter  ijt  e$  jum  SRacfybettf  en,  the  more  quiet 

life  is,  the  more  fit  is  it  for  reflection. .  Sometimes,  bejto 
is  placed  in  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  and  je  in 

the  second :  as,  em  Jtunjh&etf  ift  bcfto  f$5ner,  ie  t>otl= 

f  ommcner  e§  t  jt,  a  work  of  art  is  the  more  beautiful,  the 
more  perfect  it  is. 

Stewetf,  because ;  obsolete. 

£>oA),  yet,  nevertheless,  however,  but;  Lat.  tamen. 

(£f)t,  before  that ;  Lat.  priusquam. 

(Sntttttber,  either ;  alwaytfollowed  by  ober,  or. 

gaU6,  in  case  that.  gattS  e$  gefcfyebett  fottte,  in  case  it 
should  happen. 

pettier,  farther,  moreover. 

golgltd),  consequently. 

^ingegett,  on  the  other  hand. 

3fe,  is  proportional,  before  a  comparative  degree.  See 
SDejio*— Sometimes  it  is  used,  instead  of  bejio :  as,  3fe 
et)er,  je  lieber,  the  sooner,  the  more  agreeable ;  je  merjr, 

\t  beffer,  the  more,  the  better ;  for,  bejto  Keber,  bejio 
be  ffer*— 3e  nad)bem,  according  as. 
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Sebetmodj,  yet,  nevertheless. 
Sebod),  yel»  the  same  as  £)odj* 
3m  galle,  in  case  that,  if. 
Smmafen,  whereas,  since. 
Sfabem,   1-  while.     2.  Because,  since. 
Sttbeffetl/  'n  the  meanwhile. 

Sngletdjen,  or  3>mgletd)cn,  likewise. 
&aum,  scarce.    $ta\xm  fyatte  er  au8gerebet,  ate  tyn 
ein  plofelicfyeS  ©raufen  uberftet,  scarce  had  he  fiuished 

his  speech,  when  a  sudden  horroiir  seized  him. 

3Jtitl)in,  consequently. 

Sfladjbtm,  after;  Lat.  postquam.-Sz  nad)bem,  ac- 
cording as. 

Sftdmttd),  namely. 

9lid)t  alletn,  nicfyt  nur,  not  only ;  followed  by  fonbew 

4VL&},  but  also. 

$lo6),  1.  yet,  still ;  Lat.  adhuc.  9tod>  x\\6)t,  not  yet. 
2.  Nor ;  preceded  by  roeber,  neither* 

9lim,  now. 

JDb,  whether,  if. 

©bgletd),  £)bfd)0n,  SDbwotjt,  though,  although.  These 
conjunctions  are  often  divided :  as,  £)b  id)  gletd)  frattf 

war,  although  I  was  ill;  ob  er  fdjon  ju  #aufe  war, 

though  he  was  at  home.  That  separation  generally,  and 
almost  necessarily,  takes  place,  when  a  monosyllable  fol- 
lows ;  such  as,  id),  t>u,  er,  e§,  ttMr,  tyr,  ftc,  or  the  ob- 
lique cases  of  these  pronouns.  Even  two  or  three  of 
these  monosyllables  may  be  put  between :  as,  £)b  i&)  tniti) 

gleicfy  frcue,  though  I  am  glad ;  ob  nrir  unS  tym  gldd) 

gCjeigt  fyabett,  though  we  have  shewn  ourselves  to  him. 
With  other  words  it  is  optional,  whether  those  conjunc- 
tions are  to  be  divided,  or  not.  When  they  begin  a  sen- 
tence, the  following  member  corresponds  to  them  by 
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means  of  the  conjunctions  bo$,  bemtOtfy;  or  similar  par* 
tides,  as,  fcetmtngeacfytet/  notwithstanding  that,  ni$t9 

bejlo  weniger,  nevertheless.  ©fc  er  Qkli)  alt  tfi,  fo  tyat  er 
tod)  ben  ttoiligen  ©ebraua)  fef  net  ®ef  jieSfrdfte,  although 

he  is  old,  he  still  has  the  perfect  use  of  bis  mental 
faculties. 
£)ber,  on 

©ett,  ©ettbem,  since,  from  the  time  that 
©internal/  or  ©tntemalen,  because,  since ;  antiquated* 
©0;  1.  so.  2.  It  serves  to  connect  the  subsequent 
member  of  a  sentence  with  the  foregoing*,  commonly, 
when  the  conjunctions,  tt»emt  (when),  well,  ba>  nad>bem, 
ttrie,  bamtt,  um,  (before  the  infinitive  with  $u),  obgleicfy/ 
Dbfcfyott,  precede ;  and  almost  always  after  wetUt,  if,  be- 
ginning the  sentence.  For  example,  SBenn  mein  JBrtt* 
tet  f  ommt,  fo  fagen  ©f  e  e$  H)ttt,  when  my  brother  comes, 

tell  it  him.    £)a  er  in  JRom  eintraf,  fo  fanb  er  bie  ©tabt 
.  in  ben  #dnben  feiner  geinbe/  when  he  arrived  at  Rome, 

he  found  the  city  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  SBenn  be? 

$tnabt  fleiffig  tji,  fo  fann  er  ju  grogen  ©&ren  gelangen, 

if  the  boy  be  diligent,  he  may  arrive  at  great  honours. 
Sometimes  the  conjunction  nxmt,  if,  is  understood,  in  the 
first  member ;  and  fo  must  likewise  begin  the  following 

member :  as,  SBdreji  bu  &ier  gebKeben,  fo  umrben  bie 

©ac^en  bejfer  fiefyctt,  hadst  thou  staid  here,  (which  is  the 
same  as — if  thou  hadst  staid  here),  affairs  would  be  in  a 
better  condition.  3.  ©0/  occasionally  notes,  therefore. 
4.  If,  on  condition  that :  as,  ©o  ©Ott  tt>itt,  if  God  please, 
or  please  God.  5.  ©0  ttofyl,  ali  a\X&),  or  fo  WOtyl  a% 
as  well  as.  Likewise,  with  the  same  meaning,  fo  al$» 
but  seldom.    6\  When  auti)  follows,  it  is  to  be  rendered 

*  Compare  p.  440* 
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by,  however:  ©o  grojjl  We  ©djrecfen  be§  JWegeS  aui) 
fetjn  mSgen,  fo  fomtten  fie  bocfy  feinen  ©trin  nicfyt  bdti^ 

btgett,  however  great  the  terrours  of  war  may  be,  yet 
they  could  not  curb  his  spirit. — @o  tt)ie,  as. 

©Onbem,  but,  disjunctive.     It  is  only  used,  when  a 

negative  goes  before,    gticfyt  ebel,  fonbern  Retmnutytg, 

not  noble,  but  pusillanimous, 
©onjt,  else,  otherwise. 
$l)eil$— tyeilS,  partly,  partly. 
UebrigettS,  as  for  the  rest,  however. 
UeberWef*,  besides. 
Uttb,  and. 
Ungcac^tet,  notwithstanding. 

2B<tyrenb,  roatyrenb  beta,  tt>%enbba£,  while. 

2B<mtt,  for  tt>enn,  when,  provincial.  Adverb,  £mm 
Itttb  Vwamt,  now  and  then. 

SBeber,  neither,  followed  by  nod),  nor. 

SBeil,  because.     (Sometimes,  while.) 

SBenn,  1«  when.  Thus  it  is  synonymous  with  bfl, (a% 
VOKl  for  these  occur  under  the  same  meaning,  as  bfl); 
though  it  is  differently  applied,  ©a,  is  always  connected 
with  preterite  tenses,  and  declares  an  action  that  is  passed. 
SBenn,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  what  is  present,  or 
future.  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  con- 
vey general  ideas ;  whereas  bfl  relates  to  particular  events. 
This  will  be  better  understood,  from  some  examples. 

©a  er  nai)  fconbon  tarn,  jo  fanb  er  feinen  greunb,  when 

he  came  to  London,  he  found  his  friend.  He  came%  and 
he  found,  are  preterite  tenses :  the  actions  that  are  inti- 
mated, are  passed,  and  consequently,  ba  must  be  em- 
ployed, to  express  when.  SBenn  \A)  ju  ifym  fomme,  fo 
ft'nbe  iti)  tyn  irnmet  be$  ben  S3ud)ent,  when  I  come  to 

him,  I  always  find  him  at  his  books.    I  come,  IJind,  are 
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present  tenses,  and  the  subject  is  of  a  general  import ; 
therefore,  ttettU  is  made  use  of.  In  the  following,  one 
verb  is  in  the  future,  the  other  in  the  present ;  and  toetttl 
is  likewise  required,   to   answer  to  the  English  when. 

SBenn  tyr  meine  ©timme  tyoren  rcerbet,  fo  eilt,  when 

you  shall  hear  my  voice,  hasten.    SBenn  ©ie  nad)  f)arf$ 

f  ommen,  fo  werben  ©ie  bie  atten  JEunjlwerf  e  mcfyt  me&t 

fcf)en,  when  you  come  to  Paris,  you  will  see  no  longer 
the  ancient  works  of  art.  The  use  of  wenn  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  time  of  the  action :  when  that  is  consi- 
dered as  gone  by,  tt>enn  is  not  to.be  employed;  but 
when  the  action  is  present,  or  yet  to  come,  then  it  is  the 
right  conjunction.  It  may,  therefore,  stand  before  the 
perfect  tense,  when  the  action  alluded  to,  is  not  really 
passed,  but  only  stated  as   such,   by  anticipation  :  for 

example,  SBenn  ©ie  Meg  t>errid#et  fyabtn  fo  fcfyretben 

©te  ttlit,  when  you  have  done  this,  write  to  me.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  historical  style,  to  enliven  the  narra- 
tion, sometimes  assumes  the  present  for. the  past  tense. 
But  still  the  action  it  refers  to,  is  passed ;  and  tOZXitt,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  cannot  be  put  instead  of  t>a, 
tt>ie,  or  tfl§*— The  English  interrogative  when,  is  always 
rendered  by  wemi/  never  by  fc)<u — Some  persons  write 
tt>awt/  instead  of  wemt,  with  a  view  to  distinguish  the 
first  signification  of  this  conjunction,  from  the  second 
(if).  SBann,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Upper  German/  and  in  Upper  Germany 
promiscuously  denotes  when,  and  if  2.  If,  supposing 
that.  It  never  stands  in  the  signification  of  whether, 
after  indirect,  or  disjunctive  questions,  in  which  sense  if 
is  used  by  the  English :  in  other  words,  it  never  expresses 
the  English  whether,  or  the  Latin  an.  In  these  phrases, 
for  example :  M  I  do  not  know  if  (or  whether)  it  is  so ; 
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ask  him,  if  {or  whether)  he  has  got  it  f— the  German 
Wetm  could  not  be  employed.  The  proper  word  would 
be  ok 

SBenngleid),  3Bermf$on,  although.    They  may  be 

separated  in  the  same  manner  as  JDbglefd),  £>bfd?0tt\, 

SS3ie,  1.  how.  2.  As,  both  in  a  comparative,  and 
consecutive  sense ;  when.  SBie  We  Sugettb,  fo  ba§  TfXttT, 
as  the  youth,  so  old  age ;  comparative.  SQBfc  er  ba$ 
fal>,  tfef  er  a\Xi,  as,  or  when,  he  saw  that,  he  exclaimed; 
consecutive.  It  also  expresses  than,  though  al$  is  better 
adapted  to  this  purpose. 

3Bf  efern,  how  for.   3n  wiefcrn,  in  how  far, 
SBietootyt,  though. 

2Bo  sometimes  stands  for  if.  Otherwise  it  signifies 
where,  and  is  an  adverb. 

SHSofetn  (and  ©afem),  if. 

3Bof)t,  indeed,  perhaps,  may  be ;  Lat.  quidem.  It  has 
the  nature  of  a  suppletive  particle,  and  cannot  always  be 
exactly  translated.  £ag  if}  tt>of)t  watyr,  that,  indeed, 
may  be  true.  SBiffen  ©te  tt>of)l,  do  you  perhaps  know! 
As  an  adverb  it  signifies  well. 

3wat,  indeed,  it  is  so,  allowing  it ;  generally  followed 
by  abtx,  aUein,  bod)/  bennod?,  or  a  similar  disjunctive. 

jDbjWflfy  sometimes  occurs  with  the  signification  of 

obgletd),  obfd^on,  although. 

Some  of  the  conjunctions  appear,  in  certain  situations, 
to  govern  the  subjunctive  mood ;  and  some  have  the 
power,  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  of  removing  the 
verb  to  the  end.  These  circumstances  will  be  noticed, 
at  large,  in  the  second  part  of  the  grammar. 

•  See  p.  $56. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 


ON  THE  INTERJECTION. 


The  interjection  is  arbitrarily  inserted,  in  any  sen- 
tence, to  express  emotion  in  the  speaker,  or  writer.    It 
is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  has 
justly  been  considered  as  the  first  element  of  language. 
Interjections  were  the  primitive  sounds,  which  marked 
the  feelings  of  man.     They  are  not  founded  upon  the 
association  of  ideas;    but  produced  by  the  immediate 
impulse  of  sensation.    They  were  gradually  combined, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  words.    As  they  are  not 
liable  to  any  grammatical  changes,  themselves,  nor  in- 
fluence the  state  of  other  words,  they  occupy  but  little 
room,  in  either  part  of  grammar.     Here,  those  may  be 
mentioned,  which  occur  most  commonly  in  the  German 
language.    Some  indicate  joy ;  as,  at) !  fya !  Mirth  and 
gaiety:   as,  fa!    f)t\)l    fyepfa!    Loud  exclamations   of 
the   same  kind:    judj!    jud)l)et)!    The    following    be* 
token  sorrow,  and  displeasure:    adj!  flfy!    of)!    Pain: 
ad)l  mf)l  aul   aufoefy!    Disgust:  ft!  pfut!    The  next    - 
are   expressive  of  admiration:    o!   afy!    Cp!     Of  sur- 
prise,  in  a   small  degree :  fyum ;  in  a  greater  degree : 
at)!  \)a\-~lga  fya!  when  you  have  found  out,  or  un- 
ravelled a  thing ;  either  denoting  surprise,  or  satisfac- 

I  i 
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tioo. — $e!  and  IjoUa !  are  used  for  calling  t  to  a  person. 
Other  words  are  employed,  in  the  capacity  of  interjec- 
tions: for  example,  Graeunu  Ifeaven!  Good  God! — 
but,  though  they  are  exclamations,  proceeding  from 
our  feelings,  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
simple  sounds,  which  properly  belong  to  this  class. 


GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

PART   11 

CONTAINING 

THE     SYNTAX. 


H, 


AVING  gone  through  the  parts  of  speech,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  second  division  of  grammar,  which  is  called 
the  Syntax.  In  this,  the  subjects  that  were  separately 
expounded  before,  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other.  First  of  all,  we  shall  observe  their  mutual  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  relation  they  bear  to  one  another,  when 
placed  together.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  those,  which  are 
susceptible  of  variations,  certain  modifications  take  place. 
Words  either  agree  with,  or  govern,  one  another.  The 
agreement  consists  in  this,  that  they  are  put  in  the  same 
gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense.  And  one  word  is  said 
to  govern  the  other,  when,  by  the  power  of  the  former, 
the  latter  must  necessarily  assume  a  particular  shape; 
for  example,  a  certain  case  in  declension,  or  such  and 
such  a  mood,  in  conjugation.  Therefore,  the  agreement 
and  government  of  words  will  constitute  the  Jirst  Chap- 
ter of  the  Syntax.  The  second  will  contain  a  collection 
of  peculiarities,  which  are  not  embraced  by  the  first 
chapter.  And  lastly,  in  the  third  Chapter,  we  shall 
speak  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words,  in  a 
sentence. 
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CHAPTER     I. 

ON  THE   AGREEMENT  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF 

WORDS. 

CONfAIKtNG  : 

1.  Tftf  Article,  Noun,  and  Pronoun. 

2.  7%f  Ferft,  and  Participle. 

3.  7%t  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  Ititerjectkm. 


SECTION    I. 

ARTICLE,   NOUN,  AND   PRONOUN* 

The  Article. 

'"  Rule,  The  article,  whether  definite  or  indefinite, 
must  agree  with  the  noun  it  belongs?  to,  in  case,  number, 
and  gender. 

It  can  only  be  joined  to  a  substantive.  If  it  stand* 
before  an  adjective,  it  either  refers  to  a  substantive  pre* 
ceding,  or  following ;  or  turns  the  adjective  into  a  sub- 
stantive0. Consequently,  the  agreement  of  the*  article 
is  with  a  noun  substantive. 

The  Definite  Article  distinguishes,  or  determines  the 
word,  to  which  it  is  prefixed. — It  is  not  every  where 
required ;  but  omitted  in  the  following  instances : 

*  See  p.  175.  VIII. 
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1 .  Before  the  vocative  case,  because,  wbeii  a  person, 
or  any  other  object,  is  spoken  to,  it  is  by  this  circum- 
stance sufficiently  marked. 

2.  Before  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ©ott, 
God.  But  when  a  heathen  deity  is  signified,  the  article 
is  used ;  ber  ©ott,  plural,  bie  ®6tter* 

3.  Before  proper  names  of  persons :  as,  gafar,  Xle* 
?anber«  In  the  oblique  cases,  however,  it  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  declension*  See  p.  151.  And  some- 
times it  also  precedes  the  nominative,  in  speaking  fami- 
liarly of  a  person :  as,  ber  &mt,  Kant ;  bet  3<>ne$, 
Jones :  bet  jtdjftier,  Kastner. 

4.  Before  names  of  towns  and  countries,  where  it  is 
not  even  admitted  in  the  oblique  cases :  as,  gwtbon ;  90tt 

gonbon,  of  London,  (gnglanb;  turn  (gnglanb,  of  Eng- 
land. There  are,  however,  some  names  of  countries, 
which  are  never  expressed  without  the  article :  as,  £ie 
Xhxtfy,  Turkey ;  bie  SBaUadw,  Wallachia ;  bie  ©cfynxtft, 
Switzerland ;  bie  Sauftfe/  Lusatia,  and  a  few  more. 

5.  The  definite  article  does  not  stand  before  cer- 
taiu  words,  denoting  the  quarters  of  the  globe :  jDffctt, 
East;  SBejicn,  West;  ©uben,  South;  gtorbcit,  North; 
and  the  synonymous  terms,  3Ror<jen,  2Cbenb,  SRittag, 

2Rttterna<fyt* 

6;  It  is  suppressed  before  titles,  when  these  are  placed 
after  the  proper  names :  as,  ©eorg,  Mini g  bOlt  (gngtanb, 
Uttb  Gfyutfurjt  con  fywmtt,  George,  King  of  England, 
and  Prince  Elector  of  Hanover.  Stofyatm  StamuS/ 
doctor  bet  9te$te,  John  Ramus,  doctor  of  laws. — 
Sometimes,  likewise,  when  the  title  is  put  before  the 
name:  as,  JtSntj}  ©eorg,  King  George;  jjatfer  gran  J, 
Emperour  Francis  ;  gurjl  SPotemfin,  Prince  Potemkin ; 

Doctor  gutter,  ^)rofeffor  ©anbetfom    And  even  in  the 

I  I  3 
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oblique  cases :  as,  JWntg  ffrtebrfdj'S  Selbjfige,  King 
Frederick's  campaigns ;  Qottot  gutter's  ©eletyrfamfeit, 
Doctor  Luther's  erudition. 

7.  In  the  language  of  the  law,  a  few  appellatives 
occur  without  the  article,  which  properly  ought  to  have 
it.  Such  are,  SJeffogter,  defendant ;  stager,  plaintiff; 
Snfyaber,  holder,  proprietor ;  UpptUant,  he  that  appeals ; 
©ttppltcant,  petitioner. 

8.  It  is  left  out  before  some  other  expressions,  which,  in 
English,  would  require  the  article.  For  example  :  Ueber^ 

bringer  biefeS,  the  bearer  of  this ;  in  befter  Drbnutfg, 

in  the  best  order ;  toor  (Sttbigimg  be§  @ct)aufptele§,  be- 
lore  the  conclusion  of  the  drama.  To  which  may  be 
added  the  phrases,  3fd>  ijabt  ih  m  #«nbett,  I  have  it  in 
my  hands ;  id)  fyabe  e§  toor  Ttugett,  I  have  it  before  my 
eyes.  Before  £<lnben  and  %U$m,  some  determining 
Word,  either  the  article,  or  (as  in  English)  a  prououn, 
ought  to  be  inserted;  but  custom  has  justified  the 
omission. 

9«  When  a  word  is  put  after  the  genitive  case,  which 
it  governs,  it  cannot  have  an  article.  This  is  the 
same  in  English,  as  in  German.  For  example :  SBet- 
tfyer/S  8ett>en,  Werther's  sufferings.  The  genitive,  SBet* 
tt)er'$,  stands  before  the  word,  by  which  it  is  governed, 
consequently  the  latter  can  have  no  article.  So,  !$ot)Xfc 
fott'S  SBetfe,  Johnson's  works.  £)e$  SSatera  $a\\$,  the 
father's  house ;  $a\X$  without  an  article. 

10.  Several  substantives  of  the  same  gender,  number, 
and  case,  following,  the  article  is  prefixed  to  the  first, 
and  generally  understood  before  the  others :  as  in  this 

example,  2Me  ®utc,  gtefce  unb  S)tad>fid?t  ber  Gutter,  the 

goodness,  affection,  and  indulgence  of  the  mother.  These 
three  substantives  are  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
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case ;  therefore,  one  article  is  sufficient  for  all.    Thus  it 

is  before  two  adjectives:  as,  We  rcicfyjte  unb  angenetymjte 

SBelefytung,  the  most  rich,  and  agreeable  instruction. 
But  when  the  gender,  number,  or  case,  is  different,  the 
article  must  be  adapted  to  each  substantive:  as,  £et 

SEob,  bie  Xuferfiefyung,  unb  ba$  gebett,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  life.  Here  the  genders  differ,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  article,  accordingly,  is  necessary.  Two  sub- 
stantives being  joined  by  unb/  and  serving  as  a  title,  or 
superscription,  the  article  is  commonly  put  before  each, 
though  they  should  be  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and 
case :  as,  25er  fftdbt  unb  bet  gud$,  the  raven  and  the  fox* 
The  English  and  German  languages  agree,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  foregoing  observations :  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing there  is  a  diversity. 

1.  The  English  leave  out  the  article  before  words, 
that  convey  a  general  idea.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  employ  the  article.     For  example :  £)et  SWenfd) 

ifi  fterbtidj,  man  is  mortal ;  bic  Sugenb  fubrt  j  urn,  or  ju 
bem,  ©lucfe,  virtue  leads  to  happiness ;  ba$  8a  jler  jKtrjt 

fctne  2Cnfydnger  inS  SSerberben,  vice  plunges  its  followers 

into  perdition.  Here  the  words,  which  produce  the 
general  sentence,  man,  virtue,  vice,  are,  in  German,  ac- 
companied with  the  article.  This  is  also  peculiar  to 
other  tongues,  for  instance,  theFrench,  and  Italian. 

2.  The  English  have  certain  expressions,  without  the 
article,  where  the  German  language  cannot  dispense 
with  it.  Such  are,  History,  bic  ®efd)id)tc ;  Holy  Writ, 
bie  fceHtge  ©cfyrift*  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Peter,  bcr  l)eUige 
SPauluS,  bet  fyeiUcje  9)etru§ ;  unless  Saint  be  rendered 
by  the  Latin  word  Sanct  (Sanctus),  which  is  sometimes 
done :  as,  Sanct  Pauhis,  Sanct  Petrus*— They  omit  it 
before  most :  as,  most  of  his  cotemporaries,  where  the 
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Germans  say,  We  meiften.— •/»  town,  in  der  ®tcfot ;  in 
church,  in  der  &itd)t ;  to  go  to  church,  in  die  &fr$e 

gefcem 

3.  They  place  the  article  always  after  the  word  half, 
when  followed  by  a  substantive:  as,  half  the  number; 
whereas,  in  German,  the  article  stands  before  it,  We  fyalbe 
3al)U  The  English  article  frequently  stands  after  folA; 
as,  fofA  the  brothers,  the  Germans  either  put  the  article 
before  beibe,  as,  Me  beiben  SSruber ;  or  omit  it,  as,  beibe 
SBruber*. 

4.  In  English,  the  preterite  participle  is,  sometimes, 
put  after  the  substantive ;  and  the  article  is  then  omitted* 
For  example,  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained.  In 
German,  that  participle  always  precedes  the  substantive, 
and  the  article  is  retained,  as  in  these  examples:  £a$ 

wloxvat  3)arabie§,  ba$  noieber  gewonnene  3>arabie$* 

The  Indefinite  Article  is  nearly  employed  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  English.  In  some  phrases  it  is  made  use 
of,  where  the  English  assume  the  definite  article.  This 
is  done  in  speaking  of  collective  bodies,  attended  with 
certain  epithets,  or  titles :  as,  Sine  fcofye  JDbriflf  eft,  the 
worshipful  magistrates ;  ein  f)od)  wetfer  Staty,  the  most 
learned  senate ;  eine  loblidfye  Unfoetfitdt,  the  honourable 
university ;  ein  gee&rteS  publicum,  the  honoured  publick. 
— In  the  English  language,  the  indefinite  article  has  its 
place  after  such,  as,  such  a  man  ;  in  German,  it  comes 

before  folder,  as,  ein  folder  SDtantu  Instead  of  ein 
folder,  you  will  sometimes  find,  fo  ein,  (or,  f old)  ein) : 
for  instance,  fj)  ein  SJtann  (or,  foldj  ein  SRann),  the  same 
as,  ein  fold)et  SRamt,  such  a  man,  which  may  be  thought 
to  resemble  the  English  construction. — The  English  put 
the  indefinite  article  before,  few,  hundred,  thousand,  as, 
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a  few,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  (pounds) ;  in  German,  the 
corresponding  words  are  used  without  that  article; 


Noun  Substantive. 

Rule  I.  Two  or  more  substantives,  referring  to  the 
same  object,  or  forming  an  apposition,  as  it  is  called,  are 

put  in  the  same  case:  as,  2)er  itSmg,  unfergreunb  unb 

SSatix,  the  king,  our  friend  and  father.  The  two  last 
substantives  relate  to  the  same  object  with  the  first,  and 
therefore  stand  in  the  same  case,  viz.  the  nominative. 

SBtr  tteben  ben  ilontg,  unfern  greunb  imb  SBater,  we 

love  the  king,  our  friend  and  father.  Here  they  are 
again  in  the  same  case,  but  in  the  accusative,  governed 
by  the  transitive  verb  liebett* 

Rule  II.  One  substantive  governs  another  in  the  ge- 
nitive case,  signifying  possession,  quality,  or  some  other 
relation :  for  example,  25a6  #au6  m# ne$  gteimbeS,  the 
house  of  my  friend ;  bie  3>u<jenb  be$  SSaterS,  unb  ba$ 

gajiet  bc3  @ofyne$,  the  virtue  of  the  father,  aad  the  vice 
of  the  son.  The  English  use  the  preposition  of,  to  ex- 
press those  relations. 

An  exception  is  made  by  the  words  of  measure,  and 
quantity.  These  do  not  demand  the  genitive  case, 
though  of  is  put  in  English :  for  example,  3ef)n  &)ktl 
SEudj,  ten  yards  of  cloth ;  jtpen  gaffer  SBein,  two  casks 
of  wine;  cm  JRegtmetlt  ©olbaten,  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. The  genitive,  however,  takes  place  when  the  sub- 
stantives, that  follow  those  words  of  measure  or  quau* 
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tify,  are  joined  with  a  pronoun:  as,  3*$**  ttfylett  Wefe$ 
SEuifyeS,  ten  yards  of  this  doth;  Jtt>et)  goffer  jenfc« 
2Betne§,  two  casks  of  Ma*  wine4.  The  adjective  also 
renders  the  genitive  sometimes  proper :  as,  (Sin  Stegiment 
gutet  ©olbaten,  a  regiment  of  good  soldiers. 

The  genitive  case  is,  frequently,  supplied  by  the  pre- 
position von,  of,  with  the  dative.    Tim  happens, 

1.  When  the  article  is  excluded :  as,  Set  ©cfyetn  VOtt 
Steblfatykft,  the  appearance  of  honesty;  ber  nStblity 
jfiJFeitVOtt  (Sngfanb,  the  northern  part  of  England;  We 
©tenjett  Von  granfreicfy,  the  boundaries  of  France. 
And,  therefore, 

2.  When  quality,  condition,  proportion,  are  implied: 

as,  Sin  SBtonnvon  SSerjianbe,  a  man  of  sense;  eUt$m 

Von  fcofyem  Xbel,  a  gentleman  of  high  nobility ;  von  alter 
$erfunft,  of  ancient  origin ;  eine  Steife  von  jefyn  9ReU 
len,  a  journey  of  ten  miles ;  cin  ©tyiff  von  flrve^  &Utt* 
bett  atomten,  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons;  eine  &WWM 
t>on  ftttangtg  0fuhben;  a  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  eirt 
SRann  vori*a(fytjf  g  3afyren,  a  man  of  eighty  years. 

3.  When  the  matter  is  expressed,  of  which  things  are 

made :  as,  Sine  Ufyc  von  ®olb,  the  same  as,  eine  golbene 
V&)X,  a  gold  watch;  ein  SSedjer  von  ©ilber,  a  silver  cup; 
dtt  ©ttttyl  von  (glfenfcetn,  an  ivory  chair. 

4.  Before  the  indefinite  article,  to  denote  character: 

as,  (gin  2(bfdjeu  von  efnem  Sttenfcfyen,  a  horrour  of  a 
man  •  ein  Xttfbunb  von  einem  e!)rlid)en  SRanne,  a  pat- 
tern of  an  honest  man ;  ein  SRufter  von  einem  guten 
©otyne,  a  model  of  a  good  son ;  eine  ©<fyur? e  von  einem 

*  See  p.  149. 
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©efcicnten,  a  knave  of  a  servant;  em  JEeuftl  Hon  ebtem 
SJJetbe,  a  d^vil  of  a  woman. 

6.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  same  endings:  as, 

©ic  tttfo^e  oen  bem  fonberfaren  Hktragen  brt  ffomne*, 

the  reason  of  the  singular  conduct  of  the  man — instead 

of,  £>te  tttfao>  be*  fonbetbaten  JBetragen*  be$  SBfonne** 

Sometimes  it  is  indifferent,  whether  toon  be  made  use 
of,  of  the  genitive  case :  for  example,  $)en  ©cfyeftt  toon 

SRebttdjfett  faben,  or,  ben  ©$etn  bet  9teblia>feit  fcaben, 

to  have  the  appearance  of  honesty;  bet  ttfabfid^e  SEfjrfl 

toon  @nglanb,  or,  bet  nSrbttdje  X^eil  Snglattb*)  the 
northern  part  of  England ;  einer  toon  metnen  greunben, 
or,  einer  meiner  §reunbe,  one  of  my  friends.  But  where 
the  genitive  is  not  distinguished  by  the  article,  or  the 
termination,  toon  must  be  employed.  Before  the  article, 
it  is  often  superfluous :  as,  Sen  ©djein  toon  bet  Sugenb 
tyabett,  to  have  the  show  of  virtue.  Set  Xllgenb,  as  the 
genitive  case,  would  be  sufficient,  without  that  prepo- 
sition. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  words  toon  and-  *f9  are 
here  mentioned,  as  being  placed  between  two  substan- 
tives :  nothing  is  said  of  their  other  capacities,  as  pre- 
positions. 

Rule  III.  The  situation  of  the  genitive  is  after  the 
word,  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Sometimes  it  precedes  the  governing  word,  in  which 
circumstance  the  latter  loses  its  article :  for  example,  ©e$ 

8eben$  greube,  life's  joy ;  for,  bie  greube  beS  8eben«, 

the  joy  of  life.  It  may  happen,  that  the  governing 
word,  though  put  after  the  genitive,  keeps  the  article^ 
but  then  the  genitive,  is  deprived  of  it:  as,  JBolfS  bie 
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gRenge,  *  multitude  of  people;  greube  tit  %uUt, 
abundance  of  joy.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  phrases,  established  by  custom. 

The  position  of  the  genitive,  before  the  governing 
word,  should  be  easy  and  unaffected:  otherwise  it  n 
best,  to  leave  that  case  in  its  natural  place.  Thus  two,  or 
more,  genitive  cases,  when  transposed,  produce  a  heavy 
and  unbarmonious  sound,  as  in   this  example:    £e$ 

flrojfcn  9)fyUofo#>en  jtontf  geben,  which  had  better  be, 
ba$  8eben  be$  flrogen  3M?Uofop^en  Slant,  the  life  of  the 

great  philosopher  Kant.  And  it  is  worse,  when  of  two 
genitives,  before  a  third  word,  one  governs  the  other: 

as,  £>e$  9lUter3  bet  (Sonne  2Cbentyeuer,  the  knight's  of 
the  Sun  adventures;  for  the  adventures  of  the  knight 
of  the  Sun. 

Noun  Adjective. 

*  Rule  I.    The  adjective  must  agree  with  its  substan- 
tive, in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

This  rule  applies  not  only  to  the  adjective  in  its  first, 
or  positive,  state,  but  also  to  the  degrees  of  comparison. 
The  substantive  is  sometimes  understood,  yet  the  agree- 
ment remains :  for  example,  &er  $Utt  SKann,  Wlb  ber 
b5fe,  understand  jjftamt,  the  good  man,  and  the  bad 
(man) ;  ben  jwolften  btefeS  SKonatfyeS,  the  twelfth  of 
this  month ;  supply  Sag,  day. 

Rulf  II.  The  place  of  the  adjective  is  before  the 
substantive. 

Except: 

1.  When  it  is  joined  to  a  proper  name,  as  .a  title 
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of  distinction:  a*,  griebrty  teStufat,  Frederick  the 
Bold;  WtWXtixtt*t®tO$t,  Alexander  the  Great 

2.  Wen  it  assumes  the  (unction  of  a  relative  sentence: 

for  example,  £er  4>db/  md$tig  im  gelbe  imb  wrife  tat 

Statue,  the  hero  powerful  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  the 
council.    This  stands  lor :  weWfoer  tmtytig  im  getoc  tmb 

wife  im  Statue  ifU 

3.  In  these,  and  similar  expressions:  3efytt  $fura% 
enflUfd),  ten  pounds  English;  JHxmjtg  ^rf  fcubttfifcV 
twenty  marks  of  Lttbeck ;  tyunbett  $uj{  Stydltldnbifd), 
one  hundred  feet  Rhenish* 

Rult  HI.  Some  adjectives  govern  cases. 

1.  The  following  the  genitive:  JBeburftig,  in  want  of; 
4en6tytgt,  in  need  of;  bettmj&t,  conscious,  (with  the  rcci* 
procal  dative,  and  the  genitive  of  the  object,  as,  id)  bin 

mirber@a(j^eni^tbeu)uft);  emgebenf,  mindful ;  fatyg, 

capable  of,  (it  is  also  joined  with  the  preposition  ju) ; 
ftcf),  glad,  satisfied,  (also  with  the  prep,  ubtx,  and  the 
accusative) ;  Qtxcaty,  informed  of,  aware  of,  (also  with 
the  accusative ;  it  generally  occurs  with  the  verb  merben, 
to  become,  as,  et  watt)  bet  (Scfa^t,  [genitive],  or,  bit 
©efafyt,  [accusative],  geilM^r,  he  perceived  the  danger); 
gettrif,  certain ;  gettX^nt, accustomed  to;  fmtbig,  skilled 
in,  experienced  in ;  IoS/  free  from,  rid  of;  micfytig,  in 
possession  of;  mfibe,  tired  of;  quitt,  rid  of;  fatt,  tired 
of;  fdjulbtg,  guilty;  fytiltytft,  partaking  of;  ubcrbruffig, 
tired  with ;  &etb&$tig,  suspicious,  suspeeted ;  toettoftig, 
having  forfeited,  or  lost;  W>U,  full  of,  (also  with  tiott); 
Wetty,  deserving ;  ttrftrbtg,  worthy. 

2.  The  next  are  followed  by  a  dative  case ;  TUHftHiif, 
like,  resembling;  angettWffen,  adapted,  -suitable;  mtgf 
ttctym,  agreeable;  befannt,  known  to;  btqutm,  conve- 
nient; bange,  anxious,  fearful,  (as,  muifibange,  lam 
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'  fearful);  bef$tt>ertt$,  troublesome;  Wenlid),  serviceable ; 
furcfytbar,  formidable*  o^orfam>  obedient;  gemdf, 
suited  to;  gctrcu,  faithful;  geWOgeft,  inclined  to,  fa- 
vourable; gWa>,  like;  naf)t,  near;  tterttNmM,  related 
to;  nbtfy§,  necessary;  nufeKd?,  useful  fctyaWid),  hurt- 
ful; jutaiglid),  conducive,  useful:,  and  others,  signi- 
fying advantage,  or  disadvantage. — Prepositions  maybe 
employed  in  many  instances,  instead  of  the  mere  dative 
case,  such  as  fur,  for ;  gegen,  towards,  against,  $u,  to,&c 
3.  Those  which  note  measure,  weight,  age,  value, 
with  a  numeral  following,  require  the  accusative,  and 
are  put  after  their  case.  Of  this  kind  are :  &mg,  long; 
focit,  broad;  \)o6),  high;  tief,  deep;  grojj/  great; 
ftyttXT,  heavy;  alt,  old;  totttt),  worth;  fcfyttlbtg,  in- 
debted, owing.  For  example :  getyn  %VL$  kn<J,  ten  feet 
.long;  jW&lf^funbfd^Wet,  weighing  twelve  pounds:  funf* 

jig  Safy**  alt,  fifty  years  old ;  brei?  Scaler  tovctt),  worth 

three  dollars;    er  iji  ml  ©elb  ftyulWg,  he  owes  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

Observations.  ( l)  The  cardinal  numbers,  and  the  words 
ttiel/  much,  or  many,  and  menig,  little,  or  few,  govern 
the  genitive ;  aud  are  always  put  after  it.  They  are  fre- 
quently combined  with  the  personal  pronouns :  as,  ttnfet 

jno&f,  twelve  of  us ;  eueret  (or  euer)  jwanjig,  twenty 

of  you ;  tyro  breifftg,    thirty  of  them ;    uttfct.  tfele, 
many  of  us;  tyrerttcnig,  few  of  them.* 

(2)  The  word  all  has,  in  English,  generally,  the  de- 
finite article  after  it :  as,  all  the  world;  alt/  in  German, 
is  without  the  article :  as,  attYSBeft,  all  the  world;  aU 
ll£  ©eft),  all  the  money.  There  is  only  one  instance,  in 
which  the  article  is  required,   namely,  before  possessive 

*  Compare  p.  173. 
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pronouns,  when  used  substantively :  as,  Xfle  We  fDtrfni* 
gen,  all  my  friends ;  ailed  bad  Un frige,  all  we  possess. 
And  it  may  stand  before  adjectives,  which  are  employed 
as  substantives :  as,  alle  bte®tttett,  all  the  good  people; 
ailed  bad  S36fe,  all  the  evil :  otherwise  it  is  not  necessary, 
except  when  a  relative  follows,  nor  even  then  always :  as, 

alle  bte  nadjtfyeiligengolgen,  roeW*  baraud  entfftmben,  all 

the  disadvantageous  consequences,  wjiieh  arose  from 
it. — 2ttt  sometimes  follows  the  word,  to  which  it  belongs : 
for  example,  Die  S3et)fpie(e  alle,  all  the  examples ;  bie 

SEfytanen  alle,  all  the  tears ;  *on  ben  ubrigen  alien/  of 
all  the  rest;  Mefed  ailed,  all  this,  for  oiled  bfefed;  alle* 
bad/  all  that.  It  is  always  put  after  the  personal,  and 
relative  pronouns :   as,  2Bir  alle,  all  of  us;   fie  alle,  all 

of  them ;  bie  8eute  weWje  alle  hu$t$m  ttaren,  the  people, 

who  all  were  present. 

The  Pronoun* 

Rule  /.  Pronouns  agree  with  the  substantives,  to 
which  they  are  prefixed,  in  gender,  number  and  case; 
and  the  relative  corresponds  with  the  antecedent  sub- 
stantive, to  which  it  belongs,  in  gender,  and  number, 
the  case  depending  upon  other  circumstances. 

Rule  II.  The  pronouns  are  put  before  the  substan- 
tives, with  which  they  are  joined,  never  after  them.  This 
applies  particularly  to  pronouns  possessive,  and  demon- 
strative. In  Stater  imfer,  our  father,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Lord's  prayer,  it  might  seem,  as  if  the 
possessive  were  put  after  the  substantive,  SSater:  but 
imfer,  there,  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.*    The  personal  pro- 

\  ■ 

,  ••  Seep*  202. 
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nouns  are  not  combined  with  substantives*  as  the  others 
are,  but  only  bear  a  reference  to  them,  and,  in  that 
reference,  -they  answer  to  them  m  number,  and  gender. 
This  is  likewise  to  be  observed  of  pronouns  demon- 
strative and  interrogative,  when  they  stand  by  themselves. 
The  connection,  between  the  relative,  and  its  antecedent, 
Is  of  a  similar  description. 

Obasrvatiem.  J .  Speaking  of  any  inanimate  object, 
the  English  use  the  neuter  of  the  third  personal  pronoun, 
it,  all  such  objects  being  considered  as  of  the  neuter 
gender ;  the  Germans,  having  three  distinct  genders, 
even  foe  fifeiess  things,  apply  the  pronouns  accordingly. 

(fatet  i#  eta  tteuev  Jput,  here  is  a  new  hat— er  iff  ftfyc  feln, 

(he)  it  is  very  fine;  wo  t)abm  @ie  tyft  gffeltft?  where 
did  you  bay  (him)  M  JQUt  is  of  the  masculine  gender; 
therefore,  the  masculine  pronoun  belongs  to  it.  So,  ffiie 

defdUtS^nenbiefeSSttterung?  how  do  you  like  this 

weather?  ©ie  i jl  fefyt  unangem^m,  (she)  it  is  very  unplea- 
sant* The  personal  pronoun  is  in  the  feminine  gender, 
on  account  of  the  substantive*  £)<m  %>farb  gt$t  ttty  gutf 
okr  ed  ifl  JU  ^ifeig,  the  horse  goes  very  well,  but  it  b 
too  hot*  The  neuter,  e$,  it,  because  b(£  9ferb  is  of 
that  gender. 

2.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  sometimes  preferred  to 
the  third  personal,  especially  in  the  oblique  cases,  both 
for  the'  sake  of  distinction,  and  of  sound.  WJsen  a 
nearer  object  is  alluded  to,  biefer  is  put;  when  a  dis- 
tant one,  jetier*  Sfetfetbe  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  personal  pronoun,  without  any  particular  modifi* 
cation.  It  b  chiefly  employed  in  the  genitive  and 
dative,  in  speaking  of  inanimate  objects.  When  assigned 
to  persons,    it  occasionally  is  expressive  of  respect 

©cine  Afoigli^e  SWajeftfa  W&en  ehten  fdtftty  etgefan 
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laffen,  worm  ©tefelben  cinen  Jfajitag  wrotbtten,   his 

Royal  Majesty  has  issued  an  order,  in  which  (the  tame) 
he  commands  the  keeping  of  a  fast  day.  £iefe(f>ett  gives 
to  the  sentence  a  mote  respectful  form,  than  (St,  he,  or 
©te,  they,  would  do.  Hence  this  pronoun  constitutes  a 
term  of  address,  for  ©ie,  you ;  and  when  relating  to 
individuals  of  high  rank,   it  is  commonly  attended  with 

certain  epithets,  as,  $o<fybiefelben,  #6d$biefelben,  2tt 
lerty&djjtbiefelben :  where  tyod>,  high,  fc&djft,  highest,  aU 
letl)6(t)jt,  highest  of  all,  mark  the  degree  of  nobility, 
belonging  to  the  person  addressed. 

3.  It  has  been  observed,*  in  the  first  part,  that  the 
neuter  of  the  third  personal  often  begins  a  sentence,  in 
connection  with  a  noun  of  a  different  gender,  and  num- 
ber :  for  example,  @$  ijl  tin  8Rann,  it  is  a  man ;  e$  i£ 
elite  Stan,  it  is  a  woman.  <g$,  here  corresponds  with  a 
masculine,  and  a  femininine.  However,  the  English 
language  admits  the  same  mode  of  expression  in  these  in- 
stances. The  peculiarity  of  the  German  appears  in  the 
following:  @$  ftnb  tiele  2Re«fd>n  ba,  there  are  many 
people;  e$  fommt  bet  Mt\i§,  the  king  is  coming;  e* 
tuft  bet  Safer,  the  rather  is  calling;  e$  fommen  geufe, 
people  are  coming*  This  frequently  answers  to  the  Eng- 
lish there:  as,  There  is  a  quarrel  in  the  house,  ed  ift 
etn  ©tteit  fm  ^aufe ;  there  is  a  doubt  among  the  learned, 

e$  ift  ein  3»eifef  unter  ben  ©efe&tten*    Sometimes,  that 

•way  of  opening  a  sentence  is  calculated  to  give  it  more 
expression,  than .  if  the  subject  itself  were  placed  at  the  . 
head.  For,  the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  raised  by  the 
expectation  of  the  word,  which  is  to  follow.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  usual  with  the  subjunctive  mood,  to  convey  a 
forcible  sentiment:  for  instance,  (g$  lebtber£6nfg,.  long 

live  the  king ;  ed  fomme  mix  femet  ju  nahe,  let  no  one 

KK  2 
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approach  me. .  The  neuters  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns are  used  in  a  similar  manner :  as,  2)ie#  ift  raein 
gtettttb,  this  is  my  friend;  jene*  mein  gefnb,  that  ray 
enemy ;  bad  ftnb  ©olbaten,  those  are  soldiers. 

4.  The  genitive  case  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun, 

bet,  bie,  bad,  viz.  beffen,  beren,  beffen,  in  the  singular, 

and  bctct/  or  beren,  in  the  plural,  is  put  instead  of  the 
third  possessive,  to  avoid  confusion :    for  example,  ©* 

ceto  lief  bie  9Rttt>erfd>woremn  bed  Gatilfna  in  beffen 

$aufe  etgteifen,  Cicero  ordered  the  accomplices  of  Ca- 
tiline to  be  seized,  in  his  (Catiline's)  house.  Here,  bef? 
fen  stands  for  feinem,  and  prevents,  at  once,  all  miscon- 
ception ;  but  feinem,  his,  might  lie  referred  to  Cicero. 

£er  (Sonful  wonbte  fid)  an  ben  ©enat,  wett  er  a uf  beffen 

SJtutl)  traute,  the  consul  applied  to  the  senate,  because  be 
trusted  to-  its  (the  senate's)  courage.  If  it  were  feinen, 
his,  (©enat  being  of  the  masculine  gender),  it  would  be 
uncertain,  whether  the  courage  of  Cicero  himself,  or 
that  of  the  senate,  was  to  be  understood.    T>U  €tn? 

tto&ner  uberlfejfen  ben  erisl<fnbero  bie  Sett&dbigung 
bet  ©tabt,  well  fie  im  galle  eined  5Cngriffed  auf  beren 

dntfd^offett^eit  red^neten,  the  inhabitants  resigned  the 
defence  of  the  city  to  the  English,  because,  m  case  of 
an  attack,  they  reckoned  on  their  resolution,  namely, 
the  resolution  of  the  English.  By  means  of  beren,  it  is 
immediately  clear,  whose  resolution  is  meant ;  whereas, 
if  ibre,  their,  had  been  employed,  it  might  relate  to  the 
inhabitants  as  well,    as  to  the  English  A— That  genitive, 

*  This  is  an  advantage,  which  the  German  language  has 
over  the  English,  and  others.  It  resembles  the  distinction, 
which  is  made,  in  Latin,  between  suus  and  ejus,  though  it 
is  nor  absolutely  the  same.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch 
avail  themselves  of  a  similar  discrimination. 
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moreover,  counteracts  tbe  repetition  of  the  same  posses- 
sive.  It  is  also  common  to  put  it,  instead  of  the  latter, 
in  reference  to  inanimate  objects:    for  example,  ©Ct 

gctnb  §at  bte  ©tabf  etobett  unb  beten  <Sirmx>&net  ge* 

jucfytigt,  jhe  enemy  has  conquered  tbe  town,  and  chas- 
tised its  inhabitants.  j&eten  here  stands  for  the  posses- 
sive tyre*    £)et  menfd)licfye  Aotpetunb  beffm  8&ctrio> 

ttmgen,  the  human  body,  and  its  functions.  £)effen 
instead  of  feint*  As  tbe  genitive  of  the  third  personal, 
e$,  is  not  usual,  beffen supplies  the  vacancy:  as,  3$ bin 
beffen  ubetbrufltg,  I  am  tired  of  it. 

5.  The.  English  make  use  of  the  pronoun  tkat%  not 
expressing  the  substantive,  to  which  it  refers,  but  under- 
standing it :  as,  "  Have  you  seen  my  house  ?"  "  No, 
but  I  have  seen  that  of  your  brother."  This  turn  of 
expression  seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  German 
idiom,  but  only  to  have  been  introduced  into  it,  from 
foreign  tongues,  of  late  years.  The  Germans  would 
rather  repeat  the  substantive,  and  say:  «f)aben  @ie  mein 

$a\x$  gefefyen  ?    9tein,   aber  id)  fcabe  to  tyatus  StyteS 

SBtubetS  jjefefyflU  Have  you  seen  my  bouse?  No,  but 
I  have  seen  the  haute  of  your  brother."  It  is,  however, 
become  pretty  current  with  recent  authors. 

6.  The  manner,  in  which  the  two  relative  pronouns, 
Welder  and  bet/  are  used,  has  been  described  in  the  first 
part ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  genitive  of  bet  is,  in  general,  preferred  to  that  of  wet 

d)er :  as,  £et  SRonn,  beffen  id)  gebacfyte,  the  man  I  men- 
tioned; bte  (Styte,  beren  et  fo  nmrbig  tji,  the  honour  of 
which  he  is  so  deserving ;  bit  SRdnnet,  betet  SBetbienjte 

fo  gtof  ftnb,  those  men,  whose  merits  are  so  great. — 
JDet  must  be  made  use  of,  when  a  vocative  case  precedes: 

as,  £)  ©ott,  bet  bu  atteS  mit  ©etS&ett  fegiettfo  O  God, 
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approach  me*.  The  neuters  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns  are  used  in  a  similar  manner :  as,  £ie$  tji  mem 
fjrtnnb,  this  is  my  friend;  jened  mem  gefnb,  that  ray 
enemy;  bad  ftnb  ©olbaten,  those  are  soldiers. 

4.  The  genitive  ease  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun, 

ber,  bie,  bad,  viz.  beffen,  beren,  beffen,  in  the  singular, 

and  beret,  or  berett,  in  the  plural,  is  put  iustead  of  the 
third  possessive,  to  avoid  confusion :    for  example,  6t* 

ceto  lief  bie  9Rttt>erfd)worenen  bed  Gatiltna  in  beffen 

$atlfe  ergreifen,  Cicero  ordered  the  accomplices  of  Ca- 
tiline to  be  seized,  in  his  (Catiline's)  house.  Here,  bef* 
frtt  stands  for  feintm,  and  prevents,  at  once,  all  miscon- 
ception ;  hut  fernem,  his,  might  he  referred  to  Cicero. 

Det  (Sonful  wanbte  fid)  an  ben  ©enat,  wett  et  a uf  beffen 

SJtutl)  traute,  the  consul  applied  to  the  senate,  because  be 
trusted  to-  its  (the  senate's)  courage.  If  it  were  feimn, 
his,  (©ettat  being  of  the  masculine  gender),  it  would  be 
uncertain,  whether  the  courage  of  Cicero  himself,  or 
that  of  the  senate,  was  to  be  understood.    £>ie  €in? 

twiner  uberffeffen  ben  ehgUnbern  bie  Sktttmbtgung 
ber  ©tabt,  weU  fte  im  galle  eined  2Cngtiffed  auf  beren 

Qntfd^offen^eit  red^teten,  the  inhabitants  resigned  the 
defence  of  the  city  to  the  English,  because,  m  case  of 
an  attack,  they  reckoned  on  their  resolution,  namely, 
the  resolution  of  the  English.  By  means  of  beren,  it  is 
immediately  clear,  whose  resolution  is  meant;  whereas, 
if  tyre,  their,  had  been  employed,  it  might  relate  to  the 
inhabitants  as  well,    as  to  the  English.*— That  genitive, 

*  This  is  an  advantage,  which  the  German  language  has 
over  the  English,  and  others.  It  resembles  the  distinction, 
which  is  made,  in  Latin,  between  suus  and  ejus,  though  it 
is  not  absolutely  the  same.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Dutch 
avail  themselves  of  a  similar  discrimination. 
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moreover,  counteracts  tbe  repetitioo  of  the  same  posses- 
sive. It  is  also  common  to  put  it,  instead  of  the  latter, 
in  reference  to  inanimate  objects:    for  example,  ©Ct 

gcinb  f)at  tie  ©tab*  etobert  unb  beten  ©mw&net  ge* 

jucfytigt,  Jbe  enemy  has  conquered  tbe  town,  and  chas- 
tised its  inhabitants.  £>ttm  here  stands  for  the  posses- 
sive tyre*    £)er  menfd)Uc^e  Aotper  unb  beffen  gkrriu> 

ttmgen,  the  human  body,  and  its  functions.  £)effen 
instead  of  feint*  As  the  genitive  of  the  third  personal, 
e$,  is  not  usual,  beffen supplies  the  vacancy:  as,  3$ bin 

beffen  uberbrfifftg,  I  am  tired  of  it. 

5.  The.  English  make  use  of  the  pronoun  that%  not 
expressing  the  substantive,  to  which  it  refers,  but  under- 
standing it :  as,  "  Have  you  seen  my  house  ?"  "  No, 
but  I  have  seen  that  of  your  brother."  This  turn  of 
expression  seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  German 
idiom,  but  only  to  have  been  introduced  into  it,  from 
foreign  tongues,  of  late  years.  The  Germans  would 
rather  repeal  the  substantive,  and  say:  ^abett ©ie meitt 

$au$  gefefyen  ?    9tein,   aber  id)  fcabe  oas  $au*  StyreS 

SBttlbetS  gefe^etU  Have  you  seen  my  house?  No,  but 
I  have  seen  the  house  of  your  brother."  It  is,  however, 
become  pretty  current  with  recent  authors. 

6.  The  manner,  in  which  the  two  relative  pronouns, 
Welcfyer  and  bet,  are  used,  has  been  described  in  the  first 
part ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
the  genitive  of  bet  is,  in  general,  preferred  to  that  of  wet 

cfyer :  as,  £er  SRonn,  beffen  id)  gebacfyte,  the  man  I  men- 
tioned ;  bie  (Etyte,  beren  ct  fo  witrbig  if},  the  honour  of 
which  he  is  so  deserving ;  bie  SRdnner,  bera  SBetbienjte 

fa  gtof  ftnb,  those  men,  whose  merits  are  so  great. — 
JDet  must  be  made  use  of,  when  a  vocative  case  precedes: 

as,  '©  ©ott,  ber  bu  aM  mit  ©elegit  tegieit^  O  God, 
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who  governest  all  things  with  wisdom.  The  repetition  of  the 
personal  pronoun,  which,  in  such  instances,  is  necessary, 
after  the  relative  bet/  gives  force  to  the  sentence. — The 
particle  al§  is  sometimes  found  before  welcfyer,  as  a  mere 

expletive :  £)te  gf emben,  ate  welcfye  fyier  artgef ommen 

fttlb,  the  strangers,  which  have  arrived  here.  Now  and 
tben  it  may  have  an  explanatory  capacity;  similar  to  the 
Latin  quippe  qui ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  super- 
fluous, and  improper. — The  relative  cannot  be  conve- 
niently joined  with  the  imperative  mood  ;.  it  sounds  un- 
couth :  for  example,  tt)eid)e$  ftefye,  which  see ;  better, 
ftef>e  Wefl,  see  this. 


SECTION      II. 

VERB   AND   PARTICIPLE. 

Persons  and  Numbers. 

Rule  I.  The  verb  must  agree  with  the  subject  nomi- 
native, in  number  and  person. 

Observations.  1.  When  the  verb  belongs  to  two,  or 
more  substantives,  of  the  singular  number,'  it  should  it- 
self be  in  the  plural :  as,  $<%,  gtebe  Uttb  ©ferfucfyt  ftttb 

^eftigegeibcnf4)aftenbcrmcnfc^li^en©eelc,  hatred,  love, 

and  jealousy,  are  violent  passions  of  the  human  mind. 
Sometimes,  the  verb  stands  in  the  singular,  after  two  or 
more  substantives,  which  though  perhaps  incorrect,  can- 
not absolutely  be  condemned  as  a  fault,  since  the  custom 
of  the  language  is  not  quite  against  it.  For  example  : 
SRorb  unb  «em>ufhmg  fcerrfdjet  im  Unit,  murder  and 
destruction  reign  in  the  land. 
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2.  When  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons*  die 
first  person  is  preferred  to  the  second ;  and  the  second  tp 
the  third  :  consequently,  the  verb  will  be  in  the  first  per- 
son plural,  when  one  of  the  subject  nominatives  is  of  the 
first  person,  and  in  the  second,  if  there  is  a  second,  and 
no  first  personal :  tor  example,  3$,  fcu  unb  beta  fijttts* 

ber,  or,  £u/  betn  JBrube*  unb  id)  molten  fiwfetercn  ge^en, 

you,  your  brother,  and  I  will  take  a  walk.  ffioUttt  is 
in  the  first  person  plural,  because  one  of  the  subjects 
(bU/  bein  jBruber  unb  id))  happens  to  be  in  the  first 

person,  namely,  idy*  Du,  betn  JBruber  unb  bdtte 
©djweffct  feub  f^ute  ewgtloben  morben,  you,  your  bro- 
ther, and  your  sister,  have  been  invited  to-day.  (Betjb 
is  the  second  person  of  the  verb,  on  account  of  bu,  the 
second  personal  pronoun,  which  takes  the  bad,  in  ab- 
sence of  the  first. 

3.  The  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  number,  with  a  sub- 
ject nominative  of  the  singular,  in  titles  of  address:  as, 
duett  fifrcellenj  fcaben  befotyfal,  your  Excellency  fans  or- 
dered ;  guere  fBtojejiat  ajtrufcen/  your  Majesty  it  gra- 
ciously pleased ;  3$tt  ®naben  bemerfen,  your  Grace  ob- 
serves. In  the  above,  ^abc&>  Qtxvfytti,  bemcrtot,  are 
in  the  plural  number.  Persons  of  title,  or  rank,  are 
sometimes  spoken  of,  m  this  form,  even  when  absent : 
as,  £er  Sfrttt  JBaron  ftttb  #er  gctuefen,  my  Lord  Baron 
has  been  here;  bet  £ert©raf  Robert  e$  twit  gefiagt/  my 

Lord  Count  has  told  me.  This  is,  indeed,  carrying  the 
point  of  respect  and  politeness  very  tar,  but  it  is  by  no 
weans  uncommon. 

Rule  II.  The  persdnal  pronouns  are  always  to  be  ex- 
pressed, unless  some  other  word  is  substituted  for  them. 

Ob&rvatwna.  1.  It  is  of  course  understood,  that  when 
a  subject  nominative  accompanies  the  verb,  no  additional 
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pronoun  is  wanted*  Therefore,  in  the  third  person,  the 
pronoun  is  not  required,  when  a  substantive,  in  the  no- 
minative case,  is  already  with  the  verb :  for  example, 
Det  9Ramt  fdjtetbt,  the  man  writes,  where  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say,  berSRarm  et  fdjreibt,  the  man  he  writes ; 
one'  nominative  being  sufficient.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  you  address  a  person  with  a  title,  the  second  pro- 
noun personal  would  be  superfluous:  as,  3fyre  ®nabm 
icwcifen  mix  fer>r  toiete  ®fite,  your  Grace,  or  your  Lord- 
ship, shows  me  great  kindness;  where  the  insertion  of  a 
pronoun,  after  your  Grace,  would  be  improper. 

2.  The  imperative  mood  takes  no  pronoun  in  the  se- 
cond person,  except  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  and  dis- 
tinction.   But  the  third  person  cannot  be  used  without 
thepronoun,  not  even  when  it  stands  for  the  second,  hi 
speaking  to  any  one.    See  the  Conjugation  of  Verbs. 

3.  When  two  or  more  verbs,  of  the  same  person,  meet 
together,  one  pronoun,  or  substantive,  may  serve  for 
them  all:  for  example,  3$  kf*  ttttb  fd)tetbe,  I  read  and 

write;  ct  font  }u  mit,   fling  abet  balb  nrieber  weg,  he 

came  tome,  but  soon  went  away  again ;  mir  fyabetlSfyte 

(Knlabung  ettyalten,  banfen  fur  2tyre  ®utc  tmb  werben 
un$  ba$  SBergnuflen  macfyen,  ©ie  ju  befuctyen,  we  have 

received  your  invitation,  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
and  will  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you, 
In  these  instances,  the  pronoun  is  only  employed  once, 
before  the  first  verb.  It  is  the  same,  when  a  substantive, 
or  proper  name,  is  joined  to  the  verb :  as,  bet  $etnb( 
f am  unb  tterfjeette  ba$  8anbr  the  enemy  came,  and  deso- 
lated the  country.  , 

4.  The  first  personal  pronoun  is  sometimes  omitted  iq 
old,  and  formal  language,  particularly  in  addresstug 
persons  of  superior  rank :  as,  (guete  ©nab<n  famt.^Ul* 
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mit  netffafyern,  I  can  herewith  assure  your  Lordship; 
2)ero  ©dpeibrn  fytbe-ertyolten,  I  have  received  your  leu 
ter.  This  notion  seenis  to  have  sprung  from  an  imagi- 
nary kind  of  reverence,  by  which  he  that  spoke,  or 
wrote,  was  too  modest  to  mention  his  own  person,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  one  spoken  to.  But,  thanks  to  better 
times,  those  Gothick  ideas  are  now  abandoned. 

Tenses. 
Here,  a  few  things  only  are  to  be  remarked. 

1.  The  preterimperfect  tense  is,  in  German,  not  com- 
monly employed  to  express  an  action  quite  passed,  and 
unconnected  with  any  other.  For  this  purpose  the  pre- 
terperfect  is,  in  general,  appropriated,  though  the  Eng- 
lish prefer  the  preterimperfect:    for  example,  %$)  fyflbe 

ba$  me  gefefyen,  I  never  saw  it ;  itfy  bin  nie  ia  gewefen, 
I  never  was  there ;  ftnb  @te  nie  in  SSerlin  gewefen,  were 

you  never  at  Berlin  ?  When  the  action  is  connected  with 
another,  that  happened  at  the  same  time,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  former,  the  preterimperfect  is  proper.    35a  Wfr 

tyiet  anf  amen,  fo  ftfyitften  n>ir  unfem  JBebienten  jutitdf, 

when  we  arrived  here,  we  sent  back  our  servant.  We 
arrived  and  sent  back,  are  two  actions  connected  with, 
and  following  out  of,  one  another.  Such  a  connection  of 
actions  is  the  subject  of  historical  narration.  The  preter- 
imperfect is,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  sort 
of  composition. 

2.  In  historical  style,  the  present  tense  is,  frequently, 
substituted  for  the  past  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  repre- 
sentation. This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  more 
seldom,  than  in  German, 

3.  The  present  tense  is  occasionally  applied  to  a  future 
action.    3$  teife  motQttt  ab>  I  (shall)  set  off  to  morrow ; 
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in  bw^SBocfytn  fetycn  @ie  mtd>  wiebtr  #er,  in  three  weeks 

time  you  (will)  see  me  here  again ;  id)  fommc  gleicfy  Wie* 
fctt,  I  (will)  come  back  immediately. 

TAe  Mood*. 

The  Indicative,   and  Imperative  require  no  eluci- 
dation. 

Rti/t  /•  The  Subjunctive,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
tb  Conjunctive,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  used : 

1.  When  a  state  of  uncertainty  is  implied*  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  found  after  some  conjunctions,  which 
convey  that  idea.  Such  are,  ttetm,  if;  aid  Wewt,  as 
if;  ob,  whether;  bamit,  in  order  that;  baf,  that. But 
the  subjunctive  nieod  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  go- 
verned by  those  conjunctions.  It  solely  depends  upon 
the  uncertainty,  or  doubtfulness,  with  which  the  ac- 
tion of  the  verb  is  conceived.  It  appears,  for  .instance* 
that  the  subjunctive  follows  after  bap,  when  any  one 
of  these  verbs  precedes:  jBitteti,  to  beg;  ratfyett,  to 
advise;  ermafytten,  to  exhort;  beforgen,  to  apprehend; 
flttcfyten,  to  fear ;  ftycinctt,  to  appear,  to  seem ;  be? 
fcitlgen,  to  make  conditions;  HJtmfcfyen,  to  wish;  XOOU 
len>  to  desire ;  jweifefa,  to  doubt,  &c  For,  when 
we  beg,  adviee,  exhort,  apprehend,  fear,  wish,  desire, 
that  a  thing  be  done,  a  degree  of  uncertainty  exists, 
as  to  the  event  On  this  ground,  the  subjunctive  mood 
is  employed*  in  German.  This  is  farther  manifest  from 
the  verb  fagot/  to  say,  and  similar  ones,  as,  antWOtttfl, 
to  answer ;  be&aupten,  to  maintain,  kc.  When  that, 
which  is  said,  or  maintained,  remains*  in  our  idea, 
liable  to  doubt*   the  subjunctive  should  follow  after 
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bag:  for  example,  $Kan  Jagt ,  mir,  ba$  c*  geboitnert 

fyabC/  they   tell  me  that  there  has  been  thunder;  unftt 

greunb  UfyaupUt,  baf  bief  em  frutybare*  Safc  fe^tt 

n>ett>C,  our  friend  maintains,  that  this  will  be  a  fruitful 
^ear.  Here,  I  am .  told  something,  and  a  person  has 
maintained,  that  such  and  such  an  event  will  take  place. 
But  in  as  far  as  1  do  not  regard  these  things  as  perfectly 
certain,  and  as  there  may  be  a  doubt  about  them,  it  is 
proper  that  the  :  notion  should  be  expressed  in  the  sub* 
junc live  mood.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is 
considered  as  positive,  and  unquestionable,  the  indica- 
tive must  be  made  use  of:  for  instance,  when  a  person 
speaks  of  himself,  as,  3d)  be&aupfe,  baf  e8  ttX^t  tfi,  I 

main  lain  that  it  is  true.  Here,  the  subjunctive  would  be 
wrong,  because  the  notion  is  strongly  affirmative*  If 
what  a  person  maintains  were  not  certain,  in  his  own  con- 
ception, he  should  look  for  another  expression,  such  as, 
/  believe,  I  think.  S4>  *&"£/.  ta£  et  ba§  ©elb  bef  om* 
mtTl  tyit,  I  know. he  has  received  the  money:  the  indi- 
cative, for  the  same  reason.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
the  subjunctive  rests  upon,  the  opinion-,  that  it  is  formed, 
of  the  certainty  or  uncertainty,  in  the  action  of  the  verb. 
It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  this,,  that,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  indicative, 
or  the  subjunctive  be  more  proper :  the  decision  will 
proceed  from  the  point,  of  *  view,  in  which  the  sentence  is 
contemplated. — The  subjunctive  is,  sometimes,  unnecefe 
sarily  recurred  to,,  because  the  condition,  on  which  it 
depends,  is  not  always  sufficiently  understood.  -  * 

2.  The  subjunctive  mood. takes  place,  when  baf?/ and 
Wetm,  are  to  be  supplied :  as,  @r  Qlaubt,  e§  fe$  tticfyt 
mSglicfy,  he  thinks  (that)  it  is  not  possible ;  man  fajjt, 

feet  ^aifer  fyabegriebew  $ema$t,  they  say  (that)  the  Em* 

L  L 
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peror  has  made  peace.  In  those  examples,  the  indica- 
tive might  also  pass,  without  censure.  But  not  so  in  the 
following :  Sire  id)  an  Sfyctt  ©telle,  were  I  in  your 
place,  instead  of,  ttxmt  i$  an  3&ret  ©telle  ware,  if  I  wet* 
io  your  place ;  l^attt  et  bie  ©dnifee  be*  gt&fud,  had  he 
the  treasures  of  Craesus,  for,  wemt  et  We  ©cfydfee  fce$ 
gtiftlS  fy&ttt,  if  he ,  bad  the  treasures  of  Croesus.  Thas, 
©oUte  ftd)  ta$  ereijjnen,  should  that  happen ;  foHte  et 
md)t  f  ommen,  should  he  not  come :  for,  if  that  should 
happen,  if  he  should  not  come. 

3.  It  frequently  stands  in  a  potential  signification,  ex- 
pressing a  wish :  as,  Set  $tmmel  jjebe  e$,  may  heaven 
grant  it ;  ®ott  be&fite,  God  forbid ;— or  a  permission, 
and  concession  :  as,  gt  getye,  XQOtytl  er  WoHe,  let  him  go 
Where  he  pleases ;— or  a  supposition :  as,  6$  twite  befler, 

weim  wit  3ftten  fftafff  befolgt  fcitten,  it  would  be  better, 

if  we  had  followed  your  advice ;  We  gwnjofett  ^ttett 

Me  ©d)ta$t  nid)t  gewomten,  wemt  fie  niqt  tint  fo  gtofe 
Uebetmadjt  an  geuten  gei>abt  fatten,  the  French  would 

not  bare  gained  the  battle,  if  they  had  not  had  such 
superior  numbers ;— surprise,  or  wonder,  §&ttt  ityl  too) 
tttdjt  geglaubt !  I  should  not  have  thought  it  !* 

Rule  II.  The  Infinitive  Mood  occurs  either  without 
the  preposition  $U,  or  urithh. 

A.  Without  JU, 

1.  When  it  stands  by  itself,  and  unconnected,  for  ex* 
ample,  in  a  vocabulary:  as,liefcen,  to  love;  fe$tn,  to  see. 

2.  When  it  is  in  the  room  of  a  substantive,  either  as 
the  subject,  or  as  the  object :  as,  t>etfpted>en  Wtb  etf&Bett 

fmb  jwet)  tjetftfytebene  ©ad^en,  to  promise  and  to  fulfil 
ere  two  different  things;  ba*  nemte  id)  fetfcten,  that  I 

♦  Cefling,  fri<3«6em 
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call  to  figbt,  or  fighting ;  baft  $ei  jfe  i$  graufam  tterfafci 

ten,  that  I  call  to  act  cruelly^or  actiog  cruelly, 

3.  After  the  verbs :  f  6nnen,  m&gen,  laffett,  bfirfett, 
follen,  wollen,  muffeit ;  and  wetben,  when  ft  it  the  auxi- 
liary to  the  future  tense* 

4.  After  the  verbs :  fyetfien,  to  bid ;  $elfett,  to  help ; 
lefyten,  to  teach;  lernen,  to  learn;  tyitett,  to  bear;  fe* 
$en,  to  see ;  fufylett,  to  feel.  For  example :  34  fcieg  l&lt 
gefcen,  I  bid  him  go ;  cr  s>ilft  mir  fdpeiben,  he  helps  me 
to  write,  that  is,  be  assists  me  in  writing ;  bet  State?  lefyrt 
baft  Jftnb  lefett,  the  father  teaches  the  chisd  to  read  ;  ttrtr 
lentett  tanjen,  we  learn  to  dance;  id>  $6re  fie  {mgett,  I 
hear  them  sing ;  id?  fetye  f  &tt  I ommett,  I  see  him  come, 
or  coming ;  et  futyfte  fein  iBlut  gA^rett/  he  lelt  bis  blood 
boil,  or  boiling.— After  some  of  those  verbs,  the  Eng- 
lish more  commonly  use  the  participle ;  the  Germans 
constantly  employ  the  infinitive.  8e$tetl  and  lemett 
sometimes  admit  Jit,  before  the  infinitive  that  follows 
them. 

5.  Some  verbs  are  joined  to  an  infinitive*  without  JU, 
in  particular  phrases.    They  are : 

83leibetl,  to  remain :  with  the  infinitive,  it  signifies 
continuance  of  locality— as,  @?  bleibt  ttcgctt/  he  con- 
tinues lying;  et  bleibt  ftfeen,  he  continues  sitting,  he 
keeps  his  seat,  be  does  not  move  from  bis  seat ;  et  bleibt 
ftefyett,  he  continues  standing*  Thus  with  ftecferi,  to 
stick  fast;  fymgen,  to  hang ;  fntett,  to  kneel;  Hebett,to 
adhere,  to  stick. 

gafyten,  to  go  in  a  carriage,  with  fpafeietett :  as,  %6) 
fa\)Xt  fpafeieren,  I  drive  out  for  exercise,  for  an  airing. 

gittbetl,  to  find,  is  occasionally  followed  by  the  infini* 
tive,  where  the  English  put  the  participle.  Cr  fttttb  ftC 
ftfytafen,  he  four>d  them  sleeping,  or  asleep;  id)  faflb 
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ba$  fi3ud>  auf  bem  Sftfcfyeltegen,-!  fl>iwd  the  book  lying 
upon  the  table,  -The  participle  might  here  be  used, 
even  in  German*  •»  ': 

©efcett,  to  go:  as,,  ^gefye  fatten,  I  take  a  walk; 
et  gefyt  fd^tafen,  lie  goes  to  sleep,  that  is,  he  goes  to  bed ; 
and  with  some  othef  verbs. 

jQabttt,  to  have,  in  these  and  similar  phrases :  @r  fylt 
gut  ttifett,  he  has  good  travelling ;  ffe  Dabeh  <JUt  fpre^ 
d»en,  you  have  fine  talking ;  xoit  f)*btn  ®db  attf  3fafett 
flcfyen,  we  have  money  standing  out  on  interest. 

©id>  Icgen,  to  layone'sself  down,  with  fcfytofctl/  ta 
sleep :  as,  3$  -ttge<Uti$  fctyfefett,  I  lay  myseif  down  to 
sleep. 

$Rad)m,  when  it  signifies  to  cause,  to  occasion :  as, 
Sr  mad)t  mid)  tacfyen,  be  makes  me  faugh ;  er  maty  mid? 
written/  he  makes  me  cry. 
'  9leiten>  to  ride  on  horseback,  with  fpagterett  r  as,  3fcfy 

trite  fpafeieren,  I  take  a  ride. 

Zt)U\\,  to  do,  with  mcfytS,  and  al$,  after  it :  as,  Die 
gtau  tfyttt  ttictytS  <rt$  janfen,  the  woman  doe*  nothing 
but  quarrel ;  bet  9Ramt  it)Ut  nlcf)t$  al$  fc^dtctl,  the  man 
does  nothing  but  scold. 

B.  The  Infinitive  with  the  preposition  JU,  to,  be- 
fore it :  •• 

.  1  •  After  nouns,  when,  in  English,  either  to,  with  the 
infinitive,  or  of,  with  the  participle,  is  used :  for  ex- 
ample, after  a  'substantive,  gufi  {It  fpielett,  an  inclina- 
tion to  play ;  ba$  SSergnugen  ©ie  ju  fefyen,  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you ;  bet  SBunfd)  gelobt  )u  wrben,  the  wish 

of  being  praised ;— after  an  adjective,  id)  tt>«t  fro!)  twi* 

nett  gteunb  roieber  ju  fefyen,  I  was  happy  to  see  my 

friend  again ;  mube  ju  ftefyen,  tired  of  standing. 

.   2.  After  verb?,  when  purpose  and  design  are  inii- 


mated.  3d)  gtrt&  Jtt  bem  SWamte,  tym  Me  eao)e  *orjn> 
fteUen  tmb  mit  tym  batubet  jo  flwrea>ett,  I  went  t6  the 

mad,  to  represent  the  thing  to  him,  and  f*  converse  with 
him  about  it.  And  here  the  particle  urn  is  frequently 
joined  with  Jit,  which  expresses  the  design  still  more  dis- 
tinctly.   Siebet  bie  SCugenb,  urn  glucflid)  jtt  fe»tt,  love 

virtue  (for)  to  be  happy. 

3.  After  the  following,  and  verbs  of  a  similar  signifi- 
cation :  Xnfangett/  to  begin ;  auftfirett,  to  cease ;  befefc 
len,  to  command ;  bitten,  to  beg ;  ettttttten,  to  expect ; 
fyoffen,  to  hope ;  furcfyten,  to  fear ;  broken,  to  threaten ; 
pflegen,  to  be  wont ;  be&aupten,  to  maintain ;  erf  ennen, 

to  acknowledge ;  bef emten,  to  confess ;  fc&efaetl,  to  ap- 
pear, to  seem ;  tDltnfcfjen,  to  wish ;  Wrfonfjett,  to  desire ; 

ermangeln,  to  fail;  erlauben,  to  permit;  gejiatten,  to 

allow  ;  loerbiettett,  to  deserve  ;  nxtgett;  to  venture ;  \)<& 
ben,  to  have,  as,  icl)  tyabe  3ftnen  eturn*  ju  fagen,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you ;  fftjtt,  to  be,  as,  e£  ift  JU  ffirc&teil, 
it  is  to  be  feared ;  wfffett,  to  know:  and  these  verbs, 
tylftn,  ttugett,  fnmtmett,  when  they  signify  to  be  of  iis*, 
to  answer  a  purpose. 

4.  The  preposition  etytte,  without,  requires  ju  before 
the  infinitive.  The  English  construe  it  with  the  parti* 
ciple :  as,  £)$ne  )tt  ttrfffett,  without  knowing,  Fr/saHs 
oavoir. 

In  English,  the  infinitive,  with  to,  is  put,  after  some 
verbs,  where  the  Germans  prefer  the  conjunction  bafl , 
with  the  indicative,  or  subjunctive,  for  example,  /  knew 
him  to  be  the  man,  k\)  wv$tt,  bftf  er  bet  Sftmn  xoat; 
they  thought  me  to  he  mistaken,  fte  bad)tett,  bafl  Mfy 
micty  ittte;  he  believed  it  to  be  true,  er  jjlaubte,  b<t#  e* 
TO<rf)t  ware* — The  infinitive  with  to,  is  sibo  employed, 
by  the  English,  after  words,  which  form  indirect  ques- 

ll  3 
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tioiu,  such  as,  when*  where,  how,  which,  what,,  whose, 
whom,  when  certain  verbs,  such  as,  to  know,  to  tell,  to  be 
told,  and  the  like,  precede.  r  For  example,  you  know 
Jkow  to  write  dt;  lwill  t  elk  you  what  to  do;  teach  me 
what  to  pay*  In  jGrermau,,  the.  indicative,  or  subjunctive, 
of  some  assisting  verb,  such  as,  mu$,  foil/  tnust,  ought, 
shall,  is  to  be  made  use  of:  as,  (gte  ttriffen,  n>ie  ©te  e$ 
fc^reiben  muffcn,  you  know  how  you  must  write  it;  tcfy 

Will  3fynen  fagen,  was  ^ie  tyun  muffen, 1  will  tell  you 
what  you  must  do ;  lefyren  <3ie  mfcfy,  n>a$  idj  fagen  foil, 

teach  me  what  I  shall  say. 


The  Auxiliaries. 

When  the  same  auxiliary  -belongs  to  more  than  one 
verb,  it  need  only  be  once  expressed :  as,  3fcfy  fyabt  e§ 
gdjfirt  unb  gefefyen,  I  have  heard,  and  seen  it ;  tx>ir  fyaben 

gefd&riejben,  gelefen  unb  gefprodjW/  we  have  written, 
read,  and  talked ;  ber  $ontg  wteb  t>on  feinen  Unfetf  fyo? 

nen  Qcliebt  unb  geefyrt,  the  king  is  beloved,  and  honoured 
by  his  subjects.  It  would  encumber  the  sentences,  to 
have  the  auxiliary  more  than  once,  in  .those  several  ex- 
amplest  The  English  coincides  in  this  with  the  German 
language.  But  the  latter  owns  a  peculiarity,  with  which 
many  other  tongues  are  not  acquainted  ;  namely,  that 
the  first  and  second  auxiliary,  when  placed  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence*  may  be  omitted.      For  instance:.    SEReilt 

greunb  J^ot  mir  gefagt,  bag  er  S&ren  SSrief  gelefen,  my 

friend  has  told  me,  that  he  has  read  your  letter..  After 
getyfen,  the  auxiliary,  fyabe,  or  fycA,  is  to  b*  understood. 
It  would,  have  been  fully  as  well,  if  it  had  been  ex* 
pressed,  though  sometimes  the  omission  has  a  good 
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effrct,  by  preventing  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the 
same .  auxiliary  word.*  The  third  auxiliary,  though 
placed  at  the  eud»  can  never  be  left  out. 


Tlte  Verb  governing  Cases  of  Declension* 

Rule  I.  The  Nominative  case,  as  the  object,  is  re- 
quired, 

1.  By  the  following  verbs:  ©et)n,  to  be ;  werbett,  to 
become;  blcibcn,  to  remain ;  r^tfiett,  to  be  called,  to 
bear  a  name  ;  fctyemett,  to  seem.  Examples :  §rtebric{> 
war  ettt  grower  JtStttg,  Frederick  was  a  great  king.; 
tttCtn  25rubcr  ift  ©Olbat  geworbett,  my  brother  is  become 

a  soldier ;  er  Metbt  cfn  S£r)or,  nrie  er  immer  war,  he 

remains  a  silly  man,  as  he  always  was ;  btefer  SReriftf) 
f)ti$t  bet  SDberjle,  this  man  is  called  the  colonel;  e$ 
fcr)etttt  ettt  guter  ^>Iah,  it  seems  a  good  plan.  The 
nouns,  after  the  verbs,  are  here  all  in  the  nominative 
case. 

2.  By  the  passive  voice  of  such  verbs,  as,  in  the  active, 
govern  a  double  accusative :  for  instance,   ttenttett,  to 

call,  to  name— er  rmrb  ein  efyrli.d&er  3Rann  genannt,  he 

is  called  an  honest  man  ;  t)Ci|Tcrt,  to  call,  to  name;  taiu= 

fen,  to  christen— ba§  JUnb  ij!  #emricfy  getauft  worben, 

the  child  has  been  christened  Henry.  $etnrtcr)  is  here 
the  nominative  case,  ©cfyeltett,  to  abuse— er  nMrb  ettt 
©etrttger  gefc^oltett,  he  is  abused  t  as  a  cheat;  fc^tm^fen, 
to  insult  by  opprobrious  appellations — et  Warb  ettte 
SJlemme  gefefyimpft,  he  was  insulted  as  a  coward.    Some 

*  The  Swedes  use  a-  similar  freedom. 
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verba  occur,  in  English,  with  two  accusatives;  in  the 
active,  and  two  nominatives  (namely,  one  as  the  subject 
before,  and  the  other  as  the  object  after,  the  verb)  in 
the  passive  voice :  whereas,  in  German,  the  second  case 
is  construed  with  a  preposition.  Such  are  the  verbs,  to 
appoint,  to  choose,  to  declare,  and  the  like:  for  exam- 
ple, <gr  ijl  jum  doctor  gema<fyt  worben,  •  he  is  made  a 
doctor;  er  ijl  jum  9Sid)ter  ernannt  morbett/  he  has  been 
appointed  judge ;  er  warb  fur  einen  ©pifebuben  erfWrt* 

he  was  declared  a  thief.  Here  the  prepositions  ju  and 
fur,  are  employed,  while,  in  English,  the  nominative  case 
is  sufficient.  Some  grammarians  join  the  verb  lt\)tm,  to 
teach,  with  a  double  accusative,  in  the  active  voice :  as, 
jematlbenfERuftf  lefyren,  to  teach  a  person  musick.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  right  to  say,  in  the  passive,  er  iff  9htftf 
gelefyrt  WOrben,  be  has  been  taught  musick.  But  this 
mode  of  expression  would  be  considered  as  rather  un- 
usual. It  would  be  less  so,  to  say,  tym  ifi  SDhlftf  ge* 
ht)tt  worben,  musick  has  been  taught  to  him.  Then 
the  active  voice  must  exclude  the  double  accusative,  and 
substitute  one  dative.  This  is  preferred  by  many,  who 
accordingly,  say,  eittem  ttxo&i  Ufycm,  to  teach  some- 
thing to  a  person. 

3,  The  reflective  verbs  are  followed  by  a  nominative, 
after a%  or  wie,  as:  for  instance,  @r  betrdgt  ftd)  ate 
etn  rcd)tfd)affener  fKamt,  he  conducts  himself  as  an 
honest  man ;  er  jef  dfonet  fid)  ate  etn  guter  ©olbat  aui, 

he  distinguishes  himself  as  a  good  soldier.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  this  nominative  case  is  not  governed 
by  the  reflective  verb.    That  phrase  is  elliptical,  and,  at 

full  length,  would  be,  <gr  betrdgt  f%  ate  em  re$tf$af* 

fetter  fBtamt  ft$  betrdgt,  he  conducts  himself,  as  an  ho- 
nest man  conducts  himself;  er  jddmet  ftd)  aui,  ate  eitt 
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gu tct  ©olba t  fid)  auSjeidmet,  he  distinguishes  himself  as 
a  good  soldier  distinguishes  himself.  The  circumstances 
are  the  same  after  verbs,  which  are  not  reflective:  as, 

£)er  Sinabc  fdjretbt  ate  ein  9Jtonn,  the  boy  writes  as  .a 
man ;  for  ber  Stiiabt  tyxtibt,  AlStinWlanti  fcfyreiht,  the 

boy  writes,  as  a -roan  writes.  .  If  the  case  be  referred,  to 
the  reflective  verb,  it  must  be  the  accusative:  for  exam* 

pie,  @r  jetjjt  fid)  ate  cinen  t(id)tigen.gelb^et:m,  he  shows 

himself  an.  able  general.  .... 

#ti/e  IL  The  Genitive-  case,  governed  : 

1,  By  the  verbs:  Jfnfiagetl,  to  accuse  of  ;  bebttrfetl, 
to  be  in  need  of,-  (sometimes*  it  is  construed  with  the  ac- 
cusative case);  befd)Uifctgett,  to  accuse  of,  to  charge  with; 
bcraubcil/ to  rob;  ubetfyeben,  to  disburden,  to  free  from; 
fturbigett/  to  deign,  to  think  worthy  of..  The  thing  that 
we  are  accused  of,  in  need  of,  charged  with,  robbed  of, 
freed  from,  thought  worthy  of,  is  put  in  the  genitive  case : 

for  example,  5'emanben  be$  9)torfee3  anRqgen,  to  accuse 
a  person  of  murder;  iemauben  tier  Skrrat^cret)  befd)ut= 

bigen,  to  charge  a  person  with  treachery ;  jemanbenjei* 
ne$  S5erm&gen6  berauben,  to  rob  a  a  person  of  his  for- 
tune;  jemanben  ber  SKu^e  uberfyeben,  to  free  a  person 
from  the  trouble ;  jemanben  grower  Qfyxt  wfirbigen,  to 

think  a  person  worthy  of  great  honour. 

2.  The  following  take  the  genitive  case  of  the  thing, 
and  the  accusative  of  the  person;  but  they  may  also  be 
placed  in  some  other  construction :  ©ewafyren,  to  grant; 

entbiofjen,  to  strip;  enttaffen,  to  dismiss;  entlaben,  to 

disburden;  entlebtgen,  to  free  from;  entfefeen,  to  dis- 
place; uberfufyren,  to  convict;  nberjeugen,  to  convince; 

ttetftcfyent,  to  assure ;  t>em>etfen,  to  banish.  For  exam- 
ple: jemanben  femes  2Bunfdt)e$  <jen>dfyren,  to  grant  to 

a  person  his  wish,   that  which  .  he  wishes;  einen  SBfattU 
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fcf  He*  Jfatte*  etltfefeen,  to  discharge  a  man  from  bis  of- 
fice; fid?  eincr  iaft  entlebigen,  to  disencumber  one'sself 

of  a  burden:  ben  ©cfyulbiften  feineS  8erbred)en£  fibers 

fufyten,  to  convict  the  guilty  person  of  bis  crime;  fd) 

wft^ete  bid)  meinet  greunbfd^aft,  I  assure  thee  of  my 

friendship.  Those  beginning  with  Cttt  and  liber,  may 
be  construed  with  the  preposition  Don,    and  the  dartre 

following:  as,  Semonben  Don  feiner£afi  entlaben,  to  free 
a  person  from  bis  burden ;  jemanben  Don  fetnemJMenjte 

ctttfaffen,  to  dismiss  a  person  from  bis  office ;  jemanben 

von  feinem  Srrtfyume  uberjeugen,  to  convince  a  person 

ofhiserrour.  ®txo&t)ttn,  and  Dttfid^ern,  may  be  joined 
with  the  dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusative  of  the 
thing:  as,  3d)  Qwtyn  bit  betne  SMtte,  I  grant  (to) 
you  your  request;  id)  Detjtd)ete  e$  bit,  I  assure  (it  to) 
you.  JBerjIdprn  is  likewise  combined  with  the  preposi- 
tion Don:  at,  ic$MnDonbetGoc$eDetftc^ett,  I  am  as- 

suredofthe  thing.— JBelefyren  has  the  genitive  of  the 

thing,  in  the  expression,  jemanben  eine*  beffetn  beWjp 

ten,  to  inform  a  person  of  what  is  better,  to  set  him  right. 
But  commonly  Don  is  made  use  of—  et  tyt  mid)  Don  bet 

©ae&e  bete&tt* 

5.  These  govern  either  the  genitive,  or  the  accusative, 
the  former  being  more  usual  in  some  of  them,  and  the 
latter  in  others :  %i)Unf  to  mind,  to  care  about ;    be* 

burfen,  to  want ;  begefyten,   to  desire ;  entbefcten,  to 

want,  to  do  without ;  etwdfynen,  to  mention ;  gemefiert, 
to  enjoy;  pflegen,  to  foster,  to  take  care  of;  fd^OTten, 
to  spare;  fpotten,  to  mock;  Detgeffen,  to  forget;  XOOX* 
tttt,  to  attend  to,  to  take  care  of,  as,  feined  XmteS  XDGX* 
ten,  to  attend  to  one's  office. — ©ebenf  en,  to  remember, 
to  think  of,  may  have  the  genitive  after  U,  or  the  prepo* 
sition  an,  with  the  accusative. 
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4.  Several  reflective  verbs  are  construed  with  the  ge- 
nitive case  of  the  thing.  Such  are :  ©f dj  attmaflctt,  to 
claim,  as,  fto>  eine$  S£itel$  anmaflctl,  to  claim  a  title, 
(also  with  the  accusative,  ftd)  eirieti  Zitel  ftltmafien) ;  fufy 
(einet  Stodge)  anne^meit,  to  interest  one'sseJf  in  a  thing; 

fio>  bebanf  en,  to  thank  for,  as,  16)  bebanfe  mf$  beffen, 

I  thank  you  for  that ;  fid)  bcbenfett,  to  consider;  ftd} 
beftnncn,  to  think  upon ;  ftd)  beWenett,  to  make  use  of; 

jtdj  begcben,  to  resign,  to  give  up;  ftctybemicfytigen,  ffa) 

bemeiftem,  to  make  one'sself  master  of  a  thing,  to  gam 
possession  of  it;  ftd)  etttfyolten,  to  abstain;  ftcfy  etttfdjlo* 
gen,  to  get  rid  of  a  thing ;  ftd)  entfltmen,  to  recollect } 
ftd) etbarmen,  to  have  mercy,  to  have  compassion;  ftd) 
erittltent/  to  remember ;  fie!)  erwebren,  to  resist ;  fid) 
freuen,  to  rejoice;  ftclf)  getriften,  to  hope  for  with  con- 
fidence; ftc!)  tubmen,  to  boast  of;  ftcg  fefrJmcn,  to  be 
ashamed ;  fkb  untcrfangen,  wttctwinben,  to  venture  on, 

to  undertake ;  ftd)  fcetfe&ett,  to  be  aware  of;  ftcfi  n>ei* 
gemf  to  refuse.*  Add  some  impersonals :  6$  gereut 
«rfc^  I  repent ;  mf  C&  jommctt,    I  pity,   am  sorry  for ; 

c*  wrtotgt  nrfcfc,  I  desire ;  e$  wrfo&nt  ftc&  (bet  SRufye) 

it  is  worth  (while).  Many  of  these  verbs  also  admit 
other  cases,  and  prepositions. 

A  The  verbs  feyn,  to  be,  and  wetbett,  to  become, 
have  the  genitive  case  after  them,  in  some  phrases:  as* 

bet  fBtehtung  fetjn,  to  be  of  opinion;   SBottyaben*  fqm, 

to  be  in  the  intention,  to  intend ;  SBf  ttettf  fet)lt,  to  pur- 
pose;  tlnmttfySfe^n,  to  be  in  a  state  of  displeasare, 

*  The  reflective,  or  reciprocal  pronoun,  in  most  of  these 
verbs,  is  in  the  accusative  case :  attmaflen  has  it  in  the  da* 
tive ;  which  appears,  when  it  is  put  in  the  first  person,  as, 
igtttafe  m*r  Mf  an,  this  I  pretend  to. 
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dissatisfaction,  dejection,  to  be  displeased,  to  be  dissa- 
tisfied, to  be  dejected  ;~&wt}afcn£  roerbeil,  to  resolve* 
to  determine. 

The  combination  of  the  genitive  case  with  verbs,  was 
formerly  more  frcqueut,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  found  in  old  writings,,  after  many  verbs,  whkh  are 
now  joined  to  other  cases,  or  followed  by  prepositions. 
For  instance,  to  express  a  part  of  a  thing,  the  mere  ge- 
nitive was  put,   where  a  preposition  is  now  employed : 

as,  31*  bed  SBroted,  eat  of  the  bread ;  trinfe  bed  SBei* 

ne$;  drink  of  the  wine ;  nimm  bed  ©etreibed,  take  of 
the  corn.     In  modern  language  it  would  be,  if?  tton  bem 

SMrote,  trinf  e  t>on  bem  3Betne/ 

Rule  HI.  The  Dative  case  after  the  verb. 

I.  After  transitive  verbs,  which,  at  the  same  time,  go- 
vern the  accusative.  The  accusative  is  then  called  the 
case  of  the  thing,  and  the  dative  the  case  qf.the.  persou  ; 

for  example,  ©ebengSte  bemSRanne  bad  83a^,  give  the 

book  to  the  man.  £)em  SRatpte  is  the  dative  case  of  the 
persou,  and  bad  £3ucfy,  the  accusative  of  the  thing.— 
The  following  transitives  take  the  dative  of  tlie  person; 
©eben,  to  give ;  nefymett,  to  ta.ke  from  a  person ;  fa* 
gen,  to  say ;  erjafylen,  to  tell ;  antworten,  to  answer ; 
brillgen,  to  bring  ;  befc^kn,  to  command ;  bejafclcn,  to 
pay ;  f  often,  to  cost ;  Meters  to  offer ;  borgetl,  to  sell 
upon  credit;  letyety  to  lend ;  glauben,  to.  believe ; 
goiinen,  not  to  envy,  not  to  grudge ;  Hagetl/  to  com- 
plain of,  to  state  in  the  form  of  complaint;  lief  em,  to 

*  Voss.  ddyssee,  i.  no.  (ginige  tnifefeten  be*  SBetne*, 

some  mixed  of  the  wine.  This  is  an  imitation  of  the  an* 
cient  construction. 
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furnish ;  Id  ft  en,  to  show,  to  render,  as,  JMenftelefffcn, 
to  render  services ;  erfafftn,  to  remits  etttrfebent,  to 
return,  to  give  in  turn,  to  reply ;  gebteten,  to  command; 

geloben,  to  vow;  erlotiben,  to  permit;  gejlaften,  to  al- 
low ;  xciizitatt)tti,  to  dissuade  from.  Add  verbs  com- 
pounded with  ab :  abbttten,  to  beg  pardon,  einem  ef* 
ncn  Sc^fet  abbitten,  to  beg  a  person's  pardon  for  a  fault; 
flbfotbetn,  to  demand ;  abjttfngen,  to  force  from ;  ab* 
tatyen,  to  dissuade;  abftyfogett,  to  refuse;  abfptecfyen, 
to  give  sentence  against  a  person,    einem  etUttft  obfpte* 

$en ;  abf aufen,  to  buy  of.    Some  with  an :  anbieten, 

to  offer;  atttattyen,  to  advise;  anbeuten,  to  signify ;  an* 
bid)ten,  to  attribute  falsely;  anjeigen,  to  announce; 
and  others.    Some  with  bet):  btybtingen/  to  impart; 

beiplegen,  to  attribute;  betjmeffen,  to  impute.  Some 
withent:  entteiffen,  to  snatch  away;  entjietyen,  to 
take  away,  &c*    Subjoin  lastly  the  reflective  verbs, 

-jtd)  anmafjen,  to  claim,  to  pretend  to ;  ftcty  einbilben,  to 

fancy,  to  imagine.    Examples:  3$  ma$t  mix  ben  &itd 

on,  I  pretend  to  the  title ;  i$  bilbe  mir  ben  Umjianb  tin, 

I  imagine  the  circumstance.  After  fid?  anmaf  en,  the  ge- 
nitive may  be  put,  in  the  room  of  the  accusative/}* 
2.  After  verbs  intransitive :  as,  2Cnf)0ttgen,  to  adhere 

to ;  anltegen,  to  apply  to,  to  solicit ;  ge$6ren  and  ange? 
tyftten,  to  belong  to ;  begegnen,  to  meet ;  bef  ommen,  to 

agree  with,  said  of  things,  that  refer  to  health  and  con- 
stitution, for  instance,  of  eating  and  drinking;  bebbf* 
fiefyen,  to  impend ;  befallen,  to  agree  with  a  person  in 
opinion ;  benf  ommen,  to  come  near,  to  get  at ;  betjpfltdjs; 
tt*,  to  coincide  with  in  opinion ;   bewjietyen,    to  assist; 

*  See  p.  313.  t  See  p.  395. 4. 
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tatttat,  (o  tbank ; .  tittttXl,  to  serve ;  broken,  to  threaten; 

entflieJ^fl,  <mt<w$m,  to  escape ;  entforedjen,  to  answer 

to,  .  |Or  correspond  to ; '  and  other  compounds  with  ettt  ;* 
eittfaHettf  to  ;occur  $o  the  thoughts,  or  the  memory; 
eUlgeJ^Ctl/  to  enter  the  mind,  to  be  understood ;  eUtf  om* 
men,  to  enter  the  thoughts,  to  enter  the  mind  ;  efnleud^ 
teg,  lobe. dear,  to  be  esideut,  to  appear;  fWgen,  to 
foUpw;  fpo^uerv  to  do,  service  without  pay ;  gebufcrett, 
tp be  due;  geteifren,  to  succeed,  to  prosper;  gefyotcfyett, 

taobey ;  gefallen,  to  please;  .getatyen,.  gelingen,  to  sue- 

ceed;  ^kitytn,  to  be  like ;  gt  Jtemen,  to  become,  to  be 
fit;  fyelfcn,  to  belpt  nu^n,  to.  be  useful,  to  be  of  use; 
oUUflen  (eitUtT  @0^e)to  apply  one'sself  to  a  thing;  u&* 
terUegen,  to  be  oawcpme,  to  yield ;  fcfyabett,  to  hurt ; 
fttyebten,. -to  seem;  ftym^dn,  to  flatter;   jfruern,  to 
flpecJc,  to  restrain;  ttpfeett/.  to  bid  defiance;  wetytett,  to 
check;  weidjen,  iutfttjetcfycn,  to  give  way,  to  yield;  fid) 
wtberfefeov  to  oppose,. to  resist;  wtber#e&en>  to  resist; 
wfttoofteti/  to  wish,  well ;.  jufaUen,  to  fall  to;  ju|)6ren, 
to  listen  to,  to  hear;  JUgetyiten,  to  belong  to:  jufoni* 
men,  to  become,  to  be  suitable,  to  belong  to,  to  be  due; 
jurebctt/  to  speak  to,  to  exhort;   and  other  compounds 
with    &U*      And  these   impersonate  ;    <£$  afyttet,    or 
fl^nbet  mix,  it  misgives  me,  I  forsee;    eS  beliebt,   it 
pleases;    efc  gebtid&t,    it  is  wanting;    e«    gtaut  mtr, 
J  am  fearful ;   e$  trdumt  mir,   I  dream ;   e$  fcfyttrinbelt 
mir,  I  am  giddy ;  eg  flatter*  mtr,   I  shudder;   eS  t>et* 
f<$4gt  mtr  ni4)t$,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
.3*  Some  verbs  admit  both  the  dative,  and  the  accu- 
sative: JCnfommen,  to  come  upon— mtr,  or  miti),  fontmt 
%UXtyt  art,  fear  comes  upon  me;  mix,  or  mUfy,  t>au<H 

•  See  p.  314. 
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it  seems  to  me ;  mtr,  or  midV  b&nft,  it  seems  to  me 
(the  accusative  is  more  usual);  e$  fcfymerjt  tttir,  or  micfc, 
it  pains  me ;  mtr,  or  mid)  dclt,  I  loathe.  £eifjen,  to 
bid,  to  desire,  occurs. with  the  dative  of  the  person,  and 

the  accusative  of  the  thing— tm  tyit  Mr  ba$  getyeiffen  1 

who  desired  you  to  do  that  ?  but  the  person  may  also  be 
put  in  the  accusative,  wer  fylt  bid)  ba3  gefctiffent  The 
same  is  to  be  sakf  of  le^tttl,  to  teach,  which  either  is 
followed  by  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  thing,  and  the 
other  of  the  person ;  or  by  the  dative  of  the  person,  and 
the  accusative  of  the  thing.  I  thiuk  the  latter  more  proper* 
4.  The  dative  expresses  advantage,  or  disadvantage, 
and  answers  to  the  English  .prepositions,  to  and  for :  as, 
2>ir  fcfyeimt  Me  ©ontte,  for  thee  the  sun  shines ;  bit  la* 
cfyen  bie  $$ber,  to  thee  the  fields  smile;  bir  fteuUtt  bie 
2Btttbe,  to  thee  (against  thee)  the  winds  howl. 

Rule  W.  The  Accusative  is  governed  by  verbs  tran- 
sitive. 

These  are  verbs,  which  imply  an  action,  passing  over 
to  an  object :  as,  I  love  my  country.  /  love  is  the  verb 
transitive,  the  action  of  which  passes  over  to  an  object, 
my  country. 

That  verbs  neuter  may  be  transformed  into  transitive*, 
and  govern  an  accusative,  has  been  noticed  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion  :*  as,  ctnen  guten  Jtampf  I ampfen,  to 

fight  a  good  fight;  where  tampfett  is  joined  with  the  ac- 
cusative, though  it  is  generally  used  without  any  case. 

There  are  verbs  that  take  a  double  accusative:  as, 
^eiffett,  to  call ;  nermeit,  to  name ;  fcfyelten,  to  abuse ; 
fdjimpfen,  to  call  by  an  opprobrious  name,     for  ex- 

*  P.  291. 
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ample:  3$  tyeiffe,  nenne,  tyn  eincn  #elbcn,  I  call  him 
a  hero;  er  ftyoit,  fcfylmpfte,  t&n  eincn  SBctruger,  he  cal« 

led  him  a  cheat.  To  which  may  be  added  fragen,  to 
ask,  as,  eincn  ttwai  fragen/  to  ask  a  person  something; 
but  here  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  a  preposition,  as,  ei* 
nen  um  etn>a$  fragen,  to  ask  a  person  about  something. 
Of  le&ren,  to  teach,  and  tyeiffen,  to  command,  which 
sometimes  have  a  double  accusative,  mention  has  been 
made,  just  before. 

The  Participle. 

The  most  essential  points,  concerning  the  participle, 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  First  Part. — Besides  its  con* 
nection  with  the  verb,  the  participle  is,  in  the  syntax, 
liable  to  the  rules  of  the  adjective. — The  preterite  is 
combined  in  a  particular  way,   with  the  verbs  WOllett, 

$aben,  and  wiffen:  as,  3ty  woUte  ©ie  gefragt  tyoben,  I 

would  have  you  asked,   that  is  to  say,  I  should  wish  to 

ask  you ;  \tf)  woHte  ©ie  gebeten  fyaben,  I  would  have  you 

requested,  that  [is,  I  would  request  you.    £)iefc$  S3et? 

brcd)en  wollen  wit  gea&nbet  nriffen,  we  would  know 

this  crime  punished,  that  is,  we  wish  to  have  it  punished ; 

er  wtU  nidjtS  t>on  tier  &a$e  gefagt  roiffen,  he  wishes  not 

to  know  any  thing  said  of  the  matter,  that  is,  he  does 
not  wish  to  have'  any  thing  said  about  it.— With  the  pre- 
terite participle  an  absolute  accusative  case  may  be  com> 
bined  :    as,  Xeinen  auSgenommen,  no  one  excepted, 
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SECTION    HI.' 

OF  THE   ^REPOSITION,   COtfjTJNCTFON,    A»D 

INTERJECTION. 

This  section  only  furnishes  a  few  short  observations. 

Of  the  Preposition. 

When  the  same  preposition  belongs  to  more  than 
one  noun,  it  need  only  be  onee  expressed  :    as,  SJott 

meinem  Stater,  wefnem  Skitter  imb  meiner  ©dpoejier, 

from  my  father,  my  brother,   and  my  sister. 

Of  the  Conjunction* 

The  subjunctive  mood  follows  'after  some  angonottonc 
yet  it  is  not  governed  by  there,  as4crttiehme»£s  er»oiie*» 
ously  conceived,  but  depends  upon  other-gUDtrada,  wbiirfi 
have  been  fully  explained  above.* 

Of  the  Interjection.  - 

The  interjection  stands  quite  by  itself;  it  neither  is 
governed  by,  nor  governs,  any   other  part  of  speech. 

Therefore,  the  nominative  and  vocative,  being  indepen- 
dent cases,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  governed  by  a  pre- 
ceding word,  are  most  proper  after  iuterjections.  %fy ! 
tcfy  ungludflicfyet  SRenfty,  ah !  I  unhappy  mortal !  (Sty  ! 

bcr  ©djalf,  ah !  the  rogue.    jD !  wt$  fur  e{n  @$eufaf, 

O !  what  a  horrible  object !  2Cdr> !  liebcr  greunb,  ah  ! 

*  See  p.  384. 
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beloved  friend!  JDJtyeuerjler  State*!  O!  dearest  Father! 
The  genitive  case  is  found  after  interjections:  for 
example,  2(<fy  !  t>e3  @lettbe$,  ah !  the  misery  !  £> !  ber 
grcubc,  oh,  wbatjoy  !  2td) !  be^  Untxmfbarm,  ah  !  the 
ungrateful  wretch !  9>fui !  be$  fcfyamlofen  SWenfifyen,  fie 

upon  that  shameless  man.  That  case  was  not,  as  I  sup- 
pose, originally  the  effect  of  the  interjection,  but  of 
some  other  word,  either  substantive,  or  preposition, 
which,  in  process  of  time,   has  been   omitted. 

The  dative  of  advantage,  or  disadvantage,*  occurs 
after  certain  terms,  that  may  be  called  interjections, 
though  they  are  not  strictly  of  that  description :  as,  ttwfyl 
ifytti !  happy  hiiu  !— wofylbem  ftRenfctyen !  happy  mar*  ?— 
XOtf)  mix !  woe  is  me  ! 

The  accusative  is  sometimes  observed,  after  the  inter- 
jection, as  it  is  in  Latin.  £) !  midfo  UnglficHicfyett  !  Of 
me  miaerum  !  O,  unhappy  me  !  This  also  may  be  ex* 
plained  by;  an  ellipsis.  Perhaps  a  verb  might  be  sap* 
plied,  after  the  interjection,  such  as  see,  pity  1 

f  See  page  399.  4. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

ON  SOME  PECULIARITIES  IN  THE  LANGUAGE. 


The  first  topick,  in  this  chapter,  to  which  we  will 
direct  our  attention,  shall  be 

The  Composition  of  Wwds.* 

By  this  operation,  the  German  language  has  the 
means  of  creating  new  terms,  out  of  its  own  substance, 
and  of  supplying  itself  with  expressions,  for  any 
ideas  that  may  arise.  Though  almost  every  tongue 
possesses  this  resource,  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  the 
German  enjoys  the  advantages,  resulting  from  it,  more 
amply  than  others.  It  is  rich  in  compounds,  and  has 
the  faculty  of  exercising  its  formative  power,  to  a  con- 
siderable latitude,  under  certain  easy,  aud  useful  re- 
strictions. The  Greek  language  may  perhaps  exceed  it 
in  the  number  of  compound  words,  with  which  the 
-vocabulary  abounds ;  but  it  must  yield  to  the  former, 
in  the  convenience,  and  precision,  with  which  the  act  of 
composition  is  managed. 

A  compound  word  is  produced  by  the  union  of  two, 

*  Mr.  Adelung  has  fullv,  and  ably,  discussed  this  subject* 
in  his  System  (CefcrgebJube)  VoL  II.  p.  209—274;  and  hia 
Orthography,  p.  305—337. 
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or  more  terms,  into  one.  Such  expressions,  therefore, 
as  these  :  newspaper,  tablecloth,  fortuneteller,  bosom- 
friend,  whUerseason,  bookbinder,  bookseller,  [watch- 
maker, belong  to.  that  tjajft. 

The  rules  for  composition,  which  are  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged, in  German,  and  ought  to  be  uniformly  obseryed, 
are  these  two : 

Rule  I  A  compound  word  should  consist  of  two 
distinct,  and  clear  ideas.  The  terms,  which  enter  into 
the  composition,  mnst  furnish  two  ideas  :  and  these 
ideas  must  be  so  perspicuous,  that,  when  combined  in 
one  word,  they  may,  at  the  first  perception,  render  it 
intelligible.  They  ought  to  bring  into  the  compound 
neither  obscurity,  nor  ambiguity. 

Rule  II.  The  prior  term  of  the  compound  should 
define,  and  limit  the  other.  Hence  the  first  component 
may  be  called  the  definitive,  or  particular  term;  and 
the  second,  the  fundamental,  or  general.  For  example: 
Winterseason.  Two  terms,  giving  two  distinct  ideas, 
winter,  and  season.  The  latter  is  the  fundamental,  or 
general  term  ;  which  by  the  former,  winter,  is  defined, 
and  limited.  Season  is  thereby  circumscribed,  and  con- 
fined to  one  particular  kind.  Newspaper :— paper  \sva- 
determined,  and  liable  to  be  variously  conceived;  but 
a  definite  term,  news,  being  joined  with  it,  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  wokL  is  particularised :  it  is  specified,  what 
paper  is  meant.  Watchmaker: — a  maker  is  a  person 
that  makes  any  Ming*;  but  by  the  prior  term,  watch, 
it  is  stated,  how  his  art  of  making  is  defined,  to  what 
particular  object  it  is  limited. 

These  are  the  two  rules  of  composition,  to  which  some 
farther  observations  are  now  to  bt  added. 
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1 .  la  substantive  compounds,  the  second  component, 
or  fundamental  term,  furnishes  the  gender.* 

2.  When  two  words  are  joined  together,  without  the 
circumstance  stated  in  the  second  rule,  of  the  one's  defi- 
ning the  other,  such  words  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
compounds.  Two  terms  may  be  in  connection,  with- 
out that  qualification,  standing  merely  in  apposition  to 
one  another.  Such  are  Prince  Bishop,  Queen  Empress, 
These  words  imply,  that  one  person  has  two  attributes, 
which  in  other  instances  would  be  linked  by  means  of  a 
conjunction,  as  Emperour  and  King,  Doctor  and  Pro- 
fessor: but  the  first  term  cannot  be  said  to  define,  and 

circumscribe  the  second.  It  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  write 
such  words  in  one.  All  that  may  be  allowed,  in  com- 
pliance with  custom,  is,  to  unite  tbem  by  the  sign  of 
hyphen :  as,  Prince-Bishop ;  Queen-Empress,  or  Em- 
pressrQueen* 

3.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  subordinate  precept, 
after  those  two  rules  have  been  duly  put  in  practice,  that 
the  compound  should  neither  be  too  long,  nor  harsh  to 
the  ear.  Respecting  the  length,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  when  it  is  insisted,  that  two  terms,  containing  two 
ideas,  should  constitute  the  compound,  this  does  not 
preclude  a  previous  compound  from  being  employed  in 
the  composition.  Though  one  of  the  terms  be  a  com- 
pounded word,  yet  in  the  composition,  for  which  it  is  re- 
quired, it  is  supposed  to  give  only  one  simple  idea.  For 
example,  ba3  ©tfbctbergwerf ,  the  silver  mine,  consisting 
of@Uber,  silver, and  ©ergwetf,  amine,  has,  for  its  se- 
cond term,  a  compound  word,  JBetgWetf :  for,  this  is  to 

*  See  Additional  Remarks  on  the  Gender.    Fart  I* 
Chap,  2.  Sect.  %.  p.  118,  VI, 
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be  analysed  into  ©erg,  a  mountain,  and  SBetf,  work ; 
yet,  the  idea  which  this  word  affords  towards  the  com- 
position  of  ©Ubetfotjjwetf,  is  simply  one.  Consequently, 
words  may  be  doubly,  or  more  times,  compounded, 
without  being  disqualified  from  serving  to  a  new  Compo- 
sition, according  to  the  second  rule.  But,  .on  that  ac- 
count, the  intimation  is  here  given,  that  it  is.  notadrto- 
ble  to  make  the  composition  too  long.  If,  however;  it 
be  found  necessary  to  admit  such  words,  the  sign  of  hy- 
phen (*)is  resorted  to*  in  order  to  break  their  extended 
appearance :  as,  ©enetoWgcl^eugmcljler,  Master  ge- 
neral of  the  ordnance;  5Retd)^®ena:a(^ge^marf(^B, 
field-marshal  general  of  the  empire. 

4*  The  sign  of  hyphen  is,  moreover,  employed,  when 
either  both  components,  or  one  of  them,  are  foreign 
words:  as,  2)a$  9JeicfyM3olIegium,  the  council  of  the 
Empire;  ba$  CriminaL®tx\&)t,  the  criminal  cttart  of 
justice;  bet  \Justitz-9taty,  a  council,  or  counsellor,  of 
justice;  ba$  JnteUigtrvt-fBlatt,  a  paper  for  advertise- 
ments; ba£  InteUigenx-Comtoiir,  the  advertising  office ; 
bft$  Justitz-CoUegium,  the  court  of  justice.  Not  un- 
treqaently,  those,  foreign  words  are  written  in  their  own 
type,  as  is  done  imUjese  examples,  not  in  the  German 
character*  .•■!•■  ••;••<      .« 

5.  By  the  process  of  composition  &  re  prod uced» 
(1)  Substantives,  m  the  following  manner :    - 
a.  Both  terms  being  Substantives.    Examples :  Die 
2Cbenbjhmbe,   the  evening-hour— from  bet  Xbettby  the 
evening,  and   bie  ©tunbe,  the  hour;    bet  2fyfeihaum> 
the  apple  tree— bet  KpftJ,    and  bet  {&aum ;  ba$  Statfc 

fyauS,  the  council  house—ber  Staff),  ba$  #au8 ;  bet 
3Ctbeit6lo$n,  wages  for  work— bietftbeit,  bet  gofcri;  bet 
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©tttntag,  Sunday— bttCfofttfe,  bet  Sag;-  bet®otte$* 

bienji,  divine  service— ®&tt,  God,  bet  ©fenjt,  the 'ser- 
vice ;  bcr  4?elbenmutfy/  heroick  courage*— ber  $elb,  the 

here*  bet  SRiity,  rhevc6urage  •  jjfe  #etjen$gute,  good- 

net*  of  heart— ba&#etj,  We  ©ftte* 

b.  The  first  term  being  an  Adjective;  £te  ©rofmutf)/ 
magnanimity  —  gtoj*,  great,  bet  SRuty,  spirit;  bie 
©dfynetttttltfy,  heaviness  of  spirit,  melancholy—  ftywet, 

heavy,  bet  SRufy,*  spirit ;  bie  (Srigenliebe,  self  love— 
eigetl,  proper,  and  bie  Stcbc* 

c.  A  Numeral  the  first  term,  ©et  £tetofu#,  the  tri- 
pod— btety,  three,  bet  gug,  the  foot ;  ba$  SSicrccf,  the 
square— fclet,  four,  bie  @df  e,f  the  corner ;  ba$  JCcfytecf, 
the  octagon — ad)t,  eight. 

d.  The  Pronoun  @elbjl  the  first  term.    £a§  ©etbjfcs 

gef&^l,  self-feeling— ba§  ©effi^l ;  bie  ©clbflptufung,  self 
examihationv-bie  ^tlifung;  bet  ©elfcfiftyug,  or  ©elk* 
fd)U#,  a  srJring  gun— bet  ©(fyuf,  an  instrument  for 
shooting. 

e.  A  verb  the  first  term,  ©et  §ed)tbobett,  the  fen- 
cing school— fedjt en,  to  fence,  bet  IBoben,  the  floor; 

bie  Steitbafyn,   the  riding  school— tetten,  to  ride,  bie 

SJfltytt,  the  course,  the  ground ;  ba§  SBattgetb,  pay  for 
waiting,  for  attendance—  matteit,    to  wait,   bad  ©elb, 
money. 
/.  A  Particle  the  first  term,  such  as,  ab/  <W,  eitt, 


*  It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  these  two  last  examples  there 
is  a  deviation  from  the  first  observation,  relative  to  the  gen- 
der of  compound  substantives;  which  circumstance  is  re- 
marked, p.  119. 

f  Gender  varying;, see  the  foregoing  note; 
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&c.    Die  Sbreife,  the  departure ;  We  Bnhmft,  tbw 
rival;  berCtngaug,  the  entrance. 
(2)  Adjectives. 

a.  A  Substantive  being  the  first  term.  JEttgen&tdd), 
rich  in  virtue— We  SKugenb,  virtue,  tetd),  rich ;  ftaffooK, 
full  of  strength,  or  power— Ut&Xdft,  *oU;  eitfolt/cold 
as  ice— ba8  CW/  fait ;  golbgelb,  yellow  as  gold— bad 
©olb,  gelb;  ptd)\$MXi,  black  as  pitch— ba*  ffca), 
fcfywatj;  gotteSffitd&tig,  pious,  fearing  God—  ®Ott, 
God,  and  furcfytig  (an  adjective,  unusual  out  of  compo* 
sition);    fyulfSbeblirftig,    destitute,    wanting  help— We 

£ulfe,  bebutftig* 

b.  An  Adjective  the  first  term.  fceicfytfetttg,  thought- 
less, flighty;  fcellbfou,  sky-blue;  freynriUtg,  voluntary;, 
oltflug,  wise  as  an  old  man. 

c.  A  Numeral  thi first  term.  &re$e(fig,  three-cor- 
nered, triangular;  tttetecftg,  quadrangular,  square; 
fed^fuf  ig,  six-footed ;  ad)tfetitg,  having  eight  sides. 

d.  A  Particle  the  first  term.  3tbtydngig/  dependent; 
anfidnbig/  becoming;  fibermutfytg,  overbearing,  inso- 
lent; juftmf tig,  future;    uttgldubtg,  unbelieving;    tut* 

geredjt,  unjust 

e.  A  Verb  the  first  term.  jDenfftlttbig,  memorable— 
benfen,  to  think  of,  and  ttfitbig,  worthy;  (obf&tytifr 
avaricious— tyaben,  to  have;  KebettfWitrbfg,  lovely,  ami- 
able— Heben,  to  love,  wurbig,  worthy;    lobenawettty, 

praiseworthy— (oben,  to  praise,  tottty,  deserving. 

(3)  Verbs. 

a.  A  Substantive  being  the  first  term.  SStOttte 
fc^afecn,  to  raise  contributions,  by  the  menace  of  fire 
—  bet  JBranb,  fire,  fcfyafeett,  to  raise  contributions; 
luftawtlbeln,   to  walk  for  pleasure,   to  take  a  walk— 
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tie  8uft,  pleasure,  ttMttbeltt,  to  walk;  wetteifettt,  to 
emulate— bie  SBette,  the  wager,  eifem,  to  be  eager,  or 
zealous;  Wtterfeudjtett,  to  lighten  without  thunder- 
bad  SBetter,  the  weather, the  tempest,  leud)ten,  to  shine; 
tyMtyabtn,  to  handle— He  Jpaxfo,  the  hand,  fcaben,  to 
have ;.  efyebrecfyen/  to  commit  adultery— tie  &)l,  wed- 
lock, brecfyen,  to  break. 

#.  An  Adjective  the  first  term,    grotylodfen,  to  exult 

— frofy;  ^ollbringcn,  to  accomplish— t>oH;  DoUjte&en,  to 

execute. 

o.  -4  Particle  the  first  term.  This  species  of  com- 
position has  been  treated  of,  at  largl,  in  Part  L  Chap.  4. 
Sect,  7.  p.  302. 

(4)  Participle*. 

A  Substantive  being  the  first  term.  a.  The  Present 
Participle:  &)tl\ibtvb,  loving  honour,  generous,  noble 

— We  Sfyte,  the  honour,  liebenb,  loving;  gefefegebenb, 

legislative— bad  ®efefe,  the  law,  gebetlb,  giving ;  voadp 
tyabettb,  having  the  guard,  being  on  duty,  as  an  officer— 
bf  e  8Bad)e,  the  guard,  fyabenb,  having,  b.  The  Prete- 
rite Participle :  JBlumenbefranjt/  crowned  with  flowers 

— bie  SSlume,  the  flower,  beftanjt,  crowned ;  fcfyneebe* 

fcttft,  covered  with,  snow— bet  ©cfynee,  snow,  bebetft, 
covered :  feegebotyren,  born  of  the  sea— bie  ©ee;  the 

*ea,  gebofyten,  born. 

(5)  Particles. 

Compounded  with  Particles.  83orwdrt6,  forward; 
jurucf,  back;  f;inein,  into;  fyerauS,  out  of;  mitytn, 
therefore;  bafyet, thence ;  tummefyt,  now. 

6.  The  components  often  remain  unaltered  :  as,  2(pfefe 

baumy  U&rmadjer,  tugenbretdj;  but  in  many  instances, 

the  first  term  undergoes  some  change,  either  by  letters 
being  added,  or  omitted. 

N  N 
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(l)  Lntkbs  added: 

Es:  as,  &et  ©ottetfotettft,  divine  service—from  ®0tt; 

We  ®eMtc$ftraft,  power  of  raind— bet®etji;  bie  Sobefc 

Itoty,  agony  of  death— bet  SE»b* 

5:  as,  2MS  ^immei^Ud)!,  the  light  of  heaven— »ber 
sfrimmel ;  ta$  @feWo^t,  an  ass's  ear,  the  corner  of  a  leaf 
in  a  book,  turned  down,  a  dog's  ear— bet  (gfel;  ba$  2fe 

beit^awS,  the  work-house— We  2ftbdt;  bet  (SebuttStog, 

the  birth-day — We  ©ebtttt ;  bfl$  ^ftlfSmittel,  means  of 
assistance — We  $ulfe* 

Ns,en$:  as,  Die  gtiebettffdet,  the  celebration  of 
peace— bet  gtiebe;  We  ^ettyenSgfite,  goodness  of  heart 
— ba$  4?e*i* 

Those  additional  letters,  seem  to  mark  the  genitive 
case,  in  the  first  component. 

E:  as,  ©a$  #etje!etb,  affliction  of  heart— ba$  ^erj; 
We  SWiffet^at,  the  misdeed,  the  crime— from  the  par- 
otide mtfi ;  bet  $ferbeat}t,  the  horse  doctor,  the  farrier— 

ba$$ferb;  bet  ?>fetbefug,  the  horse's  foot— baS  Dfetb; 
bet  ©dnfebtaten,  the  roast  goose— We  @<m$,  the  goose. 

In  some  of  these  examples,  the  inserted  e  may  be 
taken  for  the  characteristiek  letter  of  the  plural  number. 

N,  or  en :  as,  £)a$  gteubenfejt,  the  festival  of  joy, 
the  jubilee— We  gteube;  baS  Qtatynblut,  dragon's 
blood—  bet£)tacfye;  bet  Jfrtlbttwiuti),  heroick  courage— 

ber  $elb,  the  hero ;  ba$  #irtenleben,  pastoral  life— bet 

#itt,  tlie  herdsman;  bet  SJauetnftofy,  vulgar  pride- 
bet  fBtouet,  the  rustiek,  the  clown. 

The  additional  n,  or  en,  may,  in  some  instances,  in- 
volve the  genitive  case,  in  others  the  plural  number* 

Er:  as,  J)et  (^etfudjen,  the  omelet— ba$t&?,  the  egg, 
and  bet  jfclttfcett,  the  cake ;  We  ©tlbetf thrift,  figurative 
writing— ba$  SBttb,  the  image,  figure,  and  We  &fcift, 
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the  writing;  bte  SBeiberUfi,  craft  of  woraen-~ba§  SBBeify 
the  woman,  and  bie  fitji,  the  cunning, 

The  letters  er  correspond,  in  these  words,  witk  the 
termination  of  their  plurals. 

J,  only  in  two  very  ancient  compounds :  2)te  9locl)ti* 
gall,  the  nightingale,  aud  bet  JBtiutigam,  the  bride- 
groom. 

(2)  Letters  omitted. 

Ey  in  substantives :  as,  £)ie  6nbf#be/  the  final  syllable 
— ba6  Snbe,  the  end  j  btc  @rbfo(ge,  the  succession— bo£ 
(grbe,  the  inheritance,  bie  Jolge,  the  act  of  following,  or 

succeeding;  bet  ©onntag,  Sunday— bte  ©onne;  bet 

Sth\cl)ba\xm,  the  cherry  tree— bie  JWtfcfye* 

JE»,  in  infinitives:  a#,  £et  gecfytbobeit,  the  fenoing- 
sclmol— fec^ten,  to  fence;  bie  SRettbotyu,  the  riding* 
school— reiten,  to  ride ;  bettftpfitbig,  memorable~**ben* 
ten,  to  think  of,  and  umtbtg,  worthy ;  fcabfuefctig,  ava* 
riciousr— fyaben,  to  have. 

7.  It  is  not  settled  by  rule,  when,  and  bow,  these 
changes,  in  the  first  component,  are  to  be  made.  The 
judgment  of  the  person,  who  frames  a  compound,  seems 
alone  to  determine  the  question.  Sometimes* a  diversity 
occurs  in  the  state  of  the  first  component,  as  it  is  com- 
bined with  different  words:  as,  ©et  3$Ottetfyof,  and  bet 
SBauetnfticg— both  from  bet  25auet,  the  husbandman, 

the  peasant;  bie  (Styrfutcfyt,  and  bet  (gfytenfetyanbet— 
from  bie  Gtyte ;  bet  Seuetfyetfe,  and  bie  geuetSbtunft— 
from  bag  geuer ;  bag  ^etjblatt,  t>a$  »§et jeleib,  and  bi* 
^etjenSangjt-— from  baS  $etj ;  ba§  Jtinbbett,  baS  £in> 
begtyeil,  and  bie  $inbetjtube— from  bag  £tnb«    But 

even  in  the  klentick  compounds,  an   uncertainty  occa- 
sionally prevails:  for  example,  ©et  GtitfytnbCLUmt  and  be*  , 
dUifoaum,  the  oak  tree— from  bie  (gfcfo  the  oak;  bet 

W  N  2 
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(Jrbflof,    or  ©rbenflof*,  the  clod  of  earth— from  We 

Srbe ;  ba$  ©cfyweinfWfcr;,  or  ©ctywctnefletfcr;,  the  pork 
—from  ba§  ©c&weitw 

8.  There  are  a  few  instances,  in  which  a  change  of 
signification  is  effected  by  the  mode  of  composition :  as 

in,  bet  ganbmann,  and  ber  8anb$mamt,  the  former  de- 
noting a  husbandman,  a  peasant,  and  the  latter,  a  com- 
patriot; ber  gattbSfyerr,  the  sovereign  of  a  country,  and 
bet  tatiVt)ZXt,  in  former  times,  a  great  landholder,  a  lord 
of  the  manor. 

9.  The  more  ancient  compounds  cannot  always  be  re- 
v  disced  to  that  analogy,  by  which  the  composition  is  now 

regulated. 

10.  When  it  happens  that  two,  or  more  compound 
words  occur  in  a  sentence,  having  the  second  component 
the  same,  this  component  is  frequently  omitted  in  the 
first  word,  or  words,  and  only  expressed  in  the  word 
which  is  last :  as,  9>fajfett>  unb  SBetbetlf  jl,  craft  of  priests, 

and  of  women ;  jtriegs*  unb  gtiebenSjeiten,  time  of 

peace,  and  war ;  SBete,  JBtrfM  Uttb  gajttag,  day  of 
prayer,  repentance,  and  fasting.  The  hyphen  is  then  put 
after  the  first  word,  or  words*. 

The  Use  of  the  Genitive  Case. 

It  often  occurs,  when  there  is  apparently  no  word  to 
govern  it.    Thus  it  expresses : 

1.  Relation  of  time.  £)e$  ?tbttfo§,  in  the  evening; 
be*  9Rorgen3t/  in  the  morning ;  be$  SRUtagS,  at  noon ; 

*  See  p.  28.  This  peculiarity  of  omitting  the  second 
component  in  preceding  words,  and  expressing  ifronly  in  the 
last,  exists  in  the  Spanish  language,  and  also  in  the  Swe- 
dish, Danish, and  Dutch. 

f  The  same  idiom  prevails  in  the  Greek  language :  as, 
2g$gov,  early  in  the  morning;  jvx.to<;,  in  the  night. 
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b*8  SttacfytS*,  in  Ihe  night ;  ©otmabenW,  on  Saturday ; 
5Ronta<je§,  on  Monday ;  eified  SEajjeS,  one  day,  on  a 
certain  day ;  ^eUttCjeS  3>age$,  this  day ;  einnwl  be8  9)to* 
natfyeS,  once  in  a  month;  *>iermalbeS  Sa&reS,  four 
times  in  a  year;  J»ep  gOttjer  ©tt^nbett,  two  whole 
hours. 

2.  Relation   of  place.     £)tefe$  JDrteSy  in  this  place ; 

gefyorigen  £)rte$,  in,  of  at,  a  proper  place;  aller  £>rte, 

in  all  places,  every  where. 

3.  Way  and  manner.  ©erabeS  (or  gcrabetl)  2B*ge$/ 
straigbtways ;  jlefyenbett  §U#e$,  immediately  ;  bicfcr  @^= 
ftalt,  in  this  manner ;  folgenber  ©ejlalt,  in  the  following 
manner;  metttfS  SEfyetK,  on  my  part;  unftm  %ty\t&§ 
on  our  part ;  meitteS  SOBiffcn^,  to  my  knowledge ;  met 

ne§  33ebunfen$,  in  my  opinion ;  einiger  9Ragen,  in  some 

measure  ;  gewiffct  9Ragett,  in  a  certain  measure ;  witter* 
XiAjMct  ©actye,  not  having  effected  one's  purpose.  Add 
the  foliowing  phrases :  ^imgetS  flcrbctl,  to  die  of  hun- 
ger ;  etneS  fcfymerjlidjen  SEobeS  jierfwt,  to  die  a  painful 
death ;  ber  JPjoffnung  leben,  to  live  in  hope ;  be$  3*** 
trauetlS  leben,  to  live  with  confidence,  that  is,  to  place 
confidence  in  a  thing.  With  the  verb  fe»n:  as,  2Btllett$ 
feipn,  to  intend ;  ber  5SReinung  fepn,  to  be  of  opinion ; 
be§  SSobeS  fe^n,  to  perish. 

The  peculiar  use  of  this  case  has  been  adverted  to,  in 
the  first  Partf.  It  owes  its  existence  indisputably  to  the 
omission  of  some  governing  word :  but  it  is  not,  in  ge- 
neral, easy  to  fill  up  the  ellipsis..  In  practice,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know,  that  such  is  the  usage. 

*  Here  the  article  corresponds  with  the  termination, 
and  not  with  the  gender,  of  the  substantive.    See  p.  331. 

t  Chap.  VI.  p.  831. 

* 
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The  Use  of  the  Accusative. 

This  case  is  employed  to  mark  time,  both  as  to  date, 
and  duration.— Date:  £ett  JC^ttten  SEag  ttacfy  bet 
©cfyladjt,  the  tenth  day  after  the  battle  ;  fo  Wax  e$  ba§ 

erjfe  3atyr,  thus  it  was  (in)  the  first  year ;  ben  neunten 

3ul,  the  ninth  of  July;  toorigett  ©tenjtag,  last  Tuesday; 
brety  mal  bie  2B0C$e,   three  times  a  week.— Duration : 

3cty  bin  ben  ganjen  £ag  ju  ^aufe  gewefen,  I  have  been 
at  home  the  whole  day ;  id)  werbe  nocfy  einen  yjlonati) 

ftt  ber  ©tabt  Weibett,  I  shall  remain  yet  a  month  in  town  ; 

wrroetten  <5ie  einen  2CugenbUcf,  stay  one  moment. 

After  certain  adjectives,  and  verbs,  signifying  weight, 
measure,  extent,  age,  price,  value,  such  as,' great,  broad, 
heavy,  to  weigh,  to  cost,  the  accusative  follows,     (girtett 
guf  breit,  a  foot  broad ;  einen  yjlonati)  alt,  a  month  . 
old ;  e$  wtegt  einen  3entner,  it  weighs  a  centweight. 

Space  and  motion  are  indicated  by  the  accusative. 

(ginen  langen  2Beg  getyen,  to  go  a  long  way ;  ben  gjerg 

tytnttntet  foufett,  to  run  down   the  mountain;  er  gefyt 
einen  guten  ©cfyritt,  he  walks  a  good  pace. 

Nouns  of  Measure  and  Quantity 

leave  the  words,  which   follow  them,    unaltered:    as, 
3»5lf  &jlm  $UCfy,  twelve  yards  of  cloth ;  fttnf  SPfimfc 

gleifefy,  five  pounds  of  meat ;  jefyn  Scaler  ©fiber,  ten 

dollars  of  silver  coin ;  etne  fSRenge  $ifcfye,  a  quantity  of 
fish.  Sometimes,  however,  the  genitive  is  used  :  as,  Sine 

©umme  ©elbeS,  a  sum  of  money ;  ein  ^aufen  ©olbe§/ 

a  heap  of  gold ;  etne  fJRenge  fBolf e$,  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple ;  eine  SRette  SBegeS,  a  mile  of  the  way,  that  means, 
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t  mile  distant;  more  especially,  whert  an  adjective  pre- 
cedes the  substantive :  as,  etn  ©eridjt  fd)6net  gifc^e,  a 
dish  of  fine  fish*. 
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is  deviated  from,  when  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  more 
regarded,  than  its  grammatical  nature.     £tefe§  %xa\XtV& 

jimmcr  ijt  am  fc^6njlen/  wemt  fie  nkf)t  fcfymmft,  this 

lady  is  most  handsome,  when  she  does  not  paint  herself* 
Stauenjimmet  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  but  the  pronoun 
fie,  she,  is  feminine,  because  this  Ts  the  gender,  which 
the  subject  ought  naturally  to  have,  though,  from  a 
grammatical   combination,  the  appellative  differs.    @r 

liebt  fcin  SBeib  nicfyt,  fonbern  mijtyanbelt  jte,  he  does 

not  love  his  wife,  but  ill  treats  her.  SBeib  is  neuter,  and 
the  feminine  fie  answers  to  it.     Add  these  passages  from 

Gellert :  ©n  graueujimmer,  me  Sugenb  unb  5Berjtanb 
bejtfet— ©n  fcb&tteS  grauenjtmmer,  Me  gegen  ben  8ieb* 
I)aber  nur  gar  jit  lange  fpr6t>e  t\)uU    The  relative,  me, 

does  not  agree  with  the  grammatical  gender  of  graueit^ 
jimmer,  wich  is  neuter.  In  the  Latin  grammar,  this 
would  be  called  construct io  ad  sensum.  Thus  the  Ens- 
lish  often  admit  a  different  number,  which  comes  under 
the  same  denomination :  namely,  when  a  collective  noun 
precedes,  though  in  the  singular,  the  verb,  belonging  to 
it,  frequently  stands  in  the  plural :  as,  "  all  the  com. 
pany  were  present ;  the  army  of  martyrs  praise  thee." 
It  should  be  was,  and  praises,  because  company,  and 
army,  are  of  the  singular  number.  But  being  collect* 
ives,  that  is  to  say,  words  which  comprehend  several 

*  See  Part  I.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  3.  p.  149. 
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individuals,  the  idea  of  plurality  is  followed,  tod  the 
grammatical  Dumber  set  aside.  The  German*,  how- 
ever, do  not  allow  this  deviation,  but  always  adhere  to 
the  number  of  the  subject  nominative. 


The  Dative  Singular 

of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  mix,  bit/  is,  in 
familiar  language,  often  inserted,  only  as  an  expletive : 

T)\x  bijt  mir  em  fcfy&net  JEetl,  thou  art  a  fine  fellow !  2$ 

lobe  mir  ben  Styeimrem,  I  give  the  prefereuce  to  Rhe- 
nish wine.    2to8  mag  bir  erne  gteube  gewefen  femi,  that 

must  have  been  a  (great)  joy !  The  plural  also  is  thus 
found,  especially  of  the  second  person :  £)<t$  mat  eud) 

cine  fcuft,  that  was  a  pleasure  f  ba§  wax  eud>  ein  gejt, 

that  was  a  festivity'! — Those  pronouns  may  be  supposed 
originally  to  have  meant,  with  regard  to  me,  to  thee,  to 
you  ;  or,  tn  my  idea,  thy  idea,  your  idea. 

The  Possessive  Pronoun 

is,  sometimes,  put  after  the  genitive  case :  as,  £e$  SSatet 
fetn  SBtuber,  the  fattier  Am  brother ;  bet  gtau  tyt  Jtfob, 
the  woman  her  child,  instead  of,  the  woman's  child.  It 
seems,  that  the  pronoun  acts  as  a  substitute  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  noun :  consequently,  it  is  wrong  to  say, 

be$  SBatetS  fein  jtinb,  be$  SKanneS  fetn  2$u<$,  instead 
of,  be$  SSatet  fetn  Jfinb,  be$  9Rann  fetn  SSucfy ;  though 

this  circumstance  may  not  be  always  attended  to,  in  prac- 
tice. When,  in  English,  an  individual  object  of  posses* 
sion  is  to  be  expressed,  from  a  greater  number  of  the 
same  kind,  the  possessive  pronoun  absolute,  with  of  be- 
fore it,  is  placed  after  the  substantive :  as,  a  friend  of 
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mine,  a  servant  of  yours,  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  a 
book  of  his*  In  German,  this  is  to  be  differently  ex- 
pressed :  for  instance,  (gin  greimt>  ttotl  mir,  a  friend  of 

me,  or  efner  t>on  meinen  grcunben,  one  of  my  friends ; 
ein  SSeWenter  t>on  im$,  a  servant  of  us,  or  ciner  toon  un* 
fern  &5ebienten,  one  of  our  servants ;  eine6  son  fetneji 

58&d)ern,  one  of  bis  books* 

It  has  been  noticed,  in  another  place*,  that  the  geni- 
tive of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  beffett,  itXiti,  and  in 
the  plural  beret/  forms  occasionally  a  useful  substitute 
for  the  possessives,  fein  and  if)r* 

The  Demonstratives,  Wefer,  biefe,  WefeS, 

raa#  be  referred  to  what  is  past,  present,  or  futurt. 
JDtefe  9iad)t,  may  signify,  this  nig-A^that  is  to  say,  the 
night  which  is  now  existing,  or  which  is  to  come  ;  and 
also  last  night,  or  that  which  is  gone  by.  The  English 
pronoun  this,  is  hardly  ever  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  Relative  Pronoun 

is,  in  English,  sometimes  omitted,  and  to  be  understood  ; 
in  German,  it  must  always  be  expressed^.  With  aucfy, 
or  and)  immer,  following,  it  signifies,  whoever,  whoso- 
ever, whatever,  whatsoever :  as,  SBer  aud)  ber  SfJiann 

fepn  ma$,  whoever  may  be  the  man ;  wa8  and)  immer 

t>ie  Jolge  fet)n  mag/  whatever  may  be  the  consequence. — 
3Ba§  occurs,  instead  of  tttoaS,  something. 

*  P.  3f8. 
"  t  See  p.  223. 
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Gfnige,  and  cttkfye, 

joined  with  numerals,  denote  an  undetermined  exc*s» 
of  the  number  mentioned:  as,  (gintge,  or  etftdp,  gwm* 
$jg  Vfltnb/  some  twenty  pounds,  that  is,  twenty  pounds, 
and  some  odd  ones  besides.  When  prefixed  to  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  superior  number,  they  indicate  a  repetition 
of  the  same :  as,  ©ttige  fytmfcett  9Retlfd)*n,  some  huo* 
dreds  of  men ;  etlicfye  taufcnb  Stealer,  some  thousand* 
of  dollars. 

ZUt  tint)  jebe,  all  and  every  one. 

*This  is  almost  the  only  instance,  in  which  jefcer  suffers 
the  plural  number. 

2CUe 

in  common  life,  signifies,  sometimes,  that  a  thing  is 
consumed,  finished,  that  nothing  of  it  is  left:  as,  3)et 

2Befn  ijl  alie,  the  wine  is  finished ;  We  ©rbbeeren  finb 

alle,  the  strawberries  are  eaten. 

STOemeS  gleityen,  betneS  gleicfyen,  femes  glettyen,  tyteS 

glet(^en,  eure§  gletcfyett/  mean,  people  of  an  equal  situa- 
tion with  me,  thee,  him,  her,  them,  yon. 

5'rgenb  em,  irgenb  etne,  trgenb  etn,  any,  or  any  one. 
(Sin  paax,  a  few.    See  p.  149. 

The  Infinitive 

of  the  active  voice,  after  certain  verbs,  occasionally  has 
a  passive  signification.    gaj*  it)lt  rufett,  let  him  call,  may 
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also  signify,  let  him  be  called;  bet  Stitytt  tyiefl  tyrf 
btnben,  the  juge  ordered  him  to  bind,  also,  to  be  bound ; 
Wit  fcfytn  H)ti  fcfylagett,  we  saw  him  beating,  also,  being 
beaten.  9fcim  Wtr  IttdjtS  JU  fyun,  now  there  was  no- 
thing  to  be  done,  literally,  to  do.  <g$  iji  ju  $offett,  it 
is  to  hope,  that  is,  to  be  hoped  ;  e$  if!  JU  befuttyten,  it 
is  to  fear,  that  is,  to  be  feared.  But  in  the  use  of  this 
construction,  care  must  be  had  to  avoid  any  ambiguity 
of  meaning/  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  might  exist. 
The  Infinitive  of  the  verbs  bfirfett,  fottett,  f Jtmen, 

mSgen,  laffen,  muffin,  woflen,  ty6ren,  fefyen,  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  Preterite  Participle,  when  an  infinitive 

precedes*.  9$  tyabe  e$  nii)t  tyuti  bfitfen,  (for  geburft), 
I  was  not  allowed  to  do  it ;  bu  Ijdttefi  fommen  foHen 

(for  flefoHt),  you  ought  to  have  come ;  ttrir  f)atttn  e8 
fc^cnfonnen  (for  gefonttt),  we  might  have  seen   it;  et 

t)at  ein  $au$  bauen  laffen  (for  gelafien),  he  has  caused 
a  house  to  be  built;  id)  fyabe  ifyn.anfyiren  mfiffen  (for 

gemujjt),  1  have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  him ;  fydtfett 
tOXX  auSgefyen  WOllen  (for  gewollt),  had  we  been  inclined 

to  go  out ;  id)  fyabe  tyn  reben  fybxzn  (for  gefy6rt),  I  have 
heard  him  speak ;  id)  tyibz  tt)n  tetten  fefyen  (for  gefeljen), 

I  have  seen  him  ride. — fcefyren,  to  teach,  and  lemen,  to 
learn,  likewise  allow  the  use  of  this  infinitive ;  though 
the  preterite  participle  is,  at  present,  more  frequently 

employed :  as,  <gr  f)at  mid)  ftyteiben  le&ren,  or  gele&rt, 

he  has  taught  me  to  write ;  kt)  fytbe  bep  tym  JCtC^nen 
lerncn,  or  gdettlt,  I  have  learnt  of  him  to  draw. 

The  English  admit  the  Infinitive  after  the  words,  who, 
what,  where,  how  :f  for  example,  €t  I  do  not  know  what 

*  See  Adelung's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  jpSrem 

f  See  p.  390. 
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to  do;  I  will  tell  you  how  to  act,  where  to  go,  whom 
to  address."  The  German  infinitives  cannot  be  placed 
in  such  a  construction ;  the  sentences  must,  therefore, 
be  differently  formed  :  as,  %(t)  roeij?  n\d)t  tttt*  itfy  tf)M 

foil,  I  know  not  what  I  must  do ;  kty  will  S&nen  fagcn, 
n>fe  ©te  fymbeln  mfijfen,  wo&itt  ©ie  ge&en  mujfen,  mit 
u*m  @te  fprecfyen  mujfen,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  ought 

to  act,  where  you  ought  to  go,  whom  you  ought  to  ad- 
dress. 

The  Infinitive,  with  ju,  is  put,  where  the  English  avail 
themselves  of  the  participle,  with  a  preposition,  such  as 
of,  from,  and  others.  For  example,  <©a$  SBergnugen 
einett gretmb  JU  fcl)Cn,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a.  friend; 
©clegenl)Ctt  ju  rcifen,  opportunity  of  travelling.    3$ 

watb  abgefyalten  ju  fcfyreiben,  I  was  prevented  from 

writing.  This  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  in  the 
First  Chapter*. 

That  Infinitives  may  be  turned  into  substantives,  by 
having  the  article,  of  the  neuter  gender,  prefixed,  has 
been  already  noticed.f 

The  Preterite  Participle 

of  certain  verbs,  is  united  with  the  verb  fotttmett,  lo 
come,  in  an  active  signification,  to  express  the  manner  of 
coming:  as,  (gr  fommt  gertttett,  he  comes  riding,  on 
horseback ;  er  fommt  gegangett,  he  comes  walking,  on 
foot ;  er  fommt  gefafyren,  he  comes  driving,  in  a  car- 
riage; ct  fommt  geldC^t,  he  comes  laughing.  See  above  t 

* 

•  P.  388.  B. 

f  P.  326.    See  also  p.  111.  5. 

t  P.  328. 
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2Bot)l, 

whether  considered  as  an  adverb,  or  a  conjunction,  is 
often  found,  where  the  English  can  affix  no  distinct 
meaning  to  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  expletive ;  in 
this  character,  however,  it  conveys  certain  ideas,  which 
give  to  the  sentences  a  peculiar  modification.  Some* 
times  the  notions,  perhaps,  probably,  indeed,  may  cor- 
respond with  it.     It  occurs   in  questions:    as,  Sfcabttt 

©ie  wofyl  gefyirt,  xoc&  man  bat>on  rcbet  1    have  you 

perhaps  heard,  what  is  said  of  it  1  and  accompanies 
verbs,  in  an  undetermined,  and  conditional  construction  : 
as,  Scfy  tllbfytt  X0Qf)l  lefcn,  I  should  like  to  read  (if  I 
could).  Not  seldom,  it  resembles  the  Italian  ben,  bene, 
and  pur,  pure,  iu  its  expletive  capacity.*— The  adverb 
Well,  noting,  of  a  good  quality,  in  a  good  manner,  not 
ill,  is,  in  German,  generally  rendered  by  gut ;  by  which 
means  the  confusiou,  that  might  arise,  between  this 
signification  and  the  expletive,  is  obviated.     For  exam*  ' 

pie  :  3d)  wefg  nityt,  wo  man  biefe  ©acfyen  $ut  faufcn 

f  ann,  I  know  not,  where  one  may  buy  these  things  well. 
In  this  instance,  if  tt)0t)l  were  used,  it  would,  by  the 
generality  of  readers,  be  accepted  with  an  expletive 
meaning. 

©em,  wilKngly  ;    comparative,  Kebct,  more  willingly  ; 
superlative,  am  liebfien,  most  willingly. 

By  this  adverb,  the  idea,  to  like,  is  afforded  :  as,  (gtwat 
gettt  ttytttl,  to  do  a  thing  willingly,  to  like  to  do  it ; 
ttXOai  gent  effett,  to  eat  a  thing  willingly,  that  if,  to  like 

o  o 
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it;  etttXtf  gem  tttSgett,  to  like  to  eat  a  thing .•  gtttKtS 
gettt  fe^Ctt,  to  see  a  thing  willingly,  to  see  it  with  appro- 
bation ;  hence,  to  like,  to  approve.  (gr  t£t  ©emufe 
tiebet  fll$  §letfd),  he  likes  vegetables  better  than  meat; 
literally,  he  eats  more  willingly,  ©ie  fefyen  e$  <Wtt  Krt* 
jien,  they  see  it  with  most  pleasure,  that  means,  tbey 
like  it  best.  The  use  of  lieber,  and  am  UebjUtl,  will  be 
readily  understood,  from  that  of  gettU 

$itt  and  £et* 

The  former  signifies  motion  from  the  place,  in  which 
you  are,  to  another;  and  the  latter  from  another  place, 
towards  you.  Thus  it  has  been  explained  btfore.f  $ttt 
unt>  tyer,  backwards  and  forwards, 

Sot), 

put  after  an  imperative,  has  the  power  of  entreating, 
and  exhorting,  answering,  in  general,  to  the  French 
done,  and,  frequently,  to  the  English  pray!  Examples: 

©aflcn  @ie  mir  bod),  pray,  tell  me ;  fepn  ©ie  bod)  fo  gut, 

pray,  be  so  good.  It  is  made  use  of  in  questions,  and 
exclamations :  2Bai  fagte  et  bodl),  pray,  what  did  he 
say  1  SSJar  ba§  bod)  ein  8drm,  what  a  noise  that  was  !— 
In  Lower  Saxony,  it  is  used  for  the  affirmative  3fa,  when 
a  negative  precedes. 

besides  its  affirmative  signification,  yes,  has  an  exple- 
tive faculty,  in  which  it  may  often  be  answered  by, 
indeed,   truty,   certainly,    I  see,    I  wonder,  forsooth* 

•  See  p.  240.  f  P.  310. 
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Examples :  ©ie  f  ommen  [a  fpat,  you  certainly  are  com- 
ing late,  or,  I  wonder  you  come  so  late*  @te  ftnb  ja 
md|K  0W0  geworben,    you,  indeed,  are  grown  very  tall. 

4r  fteUt  ftcb  ja  fet>r  fonberbar  an,  he,  forsooth !  behaves 

w  a  very  singular  manner.— 3a  YOOfjl,  certainly,  yes  cer- 
Mainly.— 3a,  combined  with  a  negative,  strengthens  it : 
as*  3fa  nicfyt,  on  no  account ;  ja  nte,  never,  spoken  em- 
phatically. 

SRttten, 

before  the  prepositions  in,  and  utlttt,  signifies,  in  the 
midst  of :  as,  mitten  in  feinet  fltebe,  in  the  midst  of  his 
discoarse  •  mitten  Ulltct  ben  %tixfrtttf  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy* 

Stocfy  immer, 

•till,  constantly,  by  continuance,  ©r  bteibt  nod)  immer 
in  Sotlbon,  he  still  continues  in  London. 

-4  Comparison 

of  things  equal,  is,  in  English,  made  by  the  repetition  of 
as :  for  example,  *  <w  brave  a*  Csssar/  In  Germaa* 
the  first  particle  is  translated  by  fo,  and  the  second  by 
alt,  or  wie  :  ©0  tatfet  ate  6<$fat>  The  word  than,  after 
the  comparative  more,  is  expressed  by  ate-  Sometimes, 
the  English  put  but  after  a  comparative  degree,  instead 
of  than :  for  example,  'There  was  nothing  farther  to  be 
done,  but  to  fight.'  The  German  al&,  roust  here  be 
retained.    g$t?  is  occasionally  substituted  Cor  0& 

oo  2 
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77u  Negative. 

JJHd)t,  is  often  used  by  the  Germans,  where  the  English 
would  deem  it  superfluous:  as,  (gft  f  ji  fiber  ctnenSJtoitafy, 
feftbem  icfy  @ie  nid)t  gefefyen  fyabc,  it  is  above  a  month 

since  I  have  [not]  seen  you.  The  sentence  certainly  cod* 
tains  a  negative  idea,  which,  however,  is,  in  English, 
omitted. 

In  interrogative  exclamations,  the  negative  gives  em- 
phasis.   2Bte  triele  SRenfcfyen  ftnb  nfcfyt  in  biefem  £riege 

Itmgef  ommen,  how  many  men  have  [not]  perished  in 
this  war !  SGBie  flolj  fdjtett  er  t&tyt,  how  proud  did  he 
[not]  appear !  The  French  also  make  use  of  the  negative. 
Quel  bruit  ces  homme$  n'auroient  ils  pas  fait,  *'il$  m'a- 
voient  attrapt  &  un  tel  banquet. 

Not  a,  Not  any,  are,  in  German,  commonly  rendered 
by  f  em,  none. 

Two  Negatives,  in  the  same  sentence,  are  improper, 
because  they  are  useless.  For,  they  do  not  affirm,  as 
in  Latin,  nor  add  to  the  force  of  the  negation,  as  ia 
Greek.  Yet  they  occur  not  only  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon life,  but  also  in  the  best  writers.     £)er  JEatfer  unb 

Me  gigue  jlanben  gewaffnet  unb  fiegretdj  in  ©eutfetytonb, 
unb  nirgente  f cine  8Ra<$t,  bie  tynen  3Biber|ianb  leiflen 

I  Ottltte,*  the  Emperour,  and  the  league  now  stood  armed, 
and  victorious,  in  Germany,  and  there  was  no  where  no 

power  to  resist  them  <gt  barf  alle*  wa*  er  f ami,  unb 
tfi  f  einem  anbern  ntcfyts  fcfyulbig,  he  dares  to  do,  what  he 

can  do,  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  no  one.f    JDa  er 
*  ScWer'*  ©ef#i#tc  be*  breif igjitrigen  ^rie^e^  VoK 

I.  D.  827.    v 

'  t  SBieianb'*  ttjat&on/  Vol.  I.  p.  154. 
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ft$  wilfomraen  »o#  bmu$t  ijt,  nte  feinc  Qfytt  ge^obt 

jtl  ^ofcetl,  as  he  is  perfectly  conscious  never  to  ha?e  potv 
tested  no  honour.*  9tur  fein  ®elb  fyrt  ftc  nic^t,  only 
she  has  not  no  money,  that  is,  not  any  money.f  Some* 
times,  indeed,  there  may  appear  to  be  energy  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  negative  ;  but,  altogether,  it  should  be  ra- 
ther considered  as  a  species  of  negligence  in  composition. 


About,  nearly. 

This  idea,    accompanying  numbers,    is  differently  cx*^ 
pressed.     1.  By  certain  adverbs,  viz.  bemafye,  itXOCl,  fajt, 

tmgefaor,  wol)t,  bi^    <g$  finb  wofcl  bret)  Satyre,  it  is 

about  three  years;  ungefdfyr  jefyn  ?)funb,  about  ten 
pound  :  jwep  biS  txtX)  SBodjen^from  two  to  three  weeks. 
2.  In  common  life,  but  incorrectly,  by  Ctne,  which 
seems  to  be  corrupted  from  eintije  :  as,  @ine  <xi)t  SttfCJC/ 
about  eight  (lav*.  3.  By  em  being  prefixed  to  the  sub* 
staotite,  and  the  termination  et  added  to  the  latter:  for 
example,  ©in  ©tucfer  jeljn,  about  ten  pieces,  (frtf 
@tfi(f,  the  piece):  em  @^ler  tret),  about  three  yards, 
(We  (Style,  the  yard);  em  Safyrer  funf,  about  five  years, 
(t>a$  %al)t,  the  year).  The  syllable  cr  is  supposed  to  be 
the  remaitis  of  ober,  or ;  consequently,  etn  @tttcfet  jefytt, 
would  be  said,  instead  of  etn  ©turf  ober  }ef)n,one  piece 
or  ten  Thus,  eine  (Style  ober  btety,  one  yard  or  three ; 
efn  3<$r  Ober  funf,  one  year  or  five.  Whatever  may 
be  the  true  origin  of  this  construction,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended for  imitation.    Nor  is  the  following  entitled 

*  9Biefon W  barton,  Vol.  3.  p.  ioq. 
t  Ceffrng'*  £u{tfjptele.  ®er  @#ag/Scene  l,  vol.  2.  p.  167. 
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to  more  regard,  which  consists,  4.  in  the  use  of  the 
prepositions,  <m,  bet?*  %n  bie  JWmjig,  nearly  twenty; 
fcet)  bie  ^terjlQ,  nearly  forty.— ©egen  would  be  more 
proper. 

The  omission  of  the  Conjunctions  baf  /  that,  and 

werm,  •/, 

has  been  adverted  to,  in  other  places.*  When  these 
conjunctions  are  to  be  understood,  the  verb  is  some- 
times put  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  sometimes  in  the 
-subjunctive.  Indicative,  bajj  being  understood :  as,  3d) 
befyaupte,  e$  rotrb  regnen,  I  maintain  (that)  it  will  rain; 
i$  Ojtaube,  e$  ifl  3*it,  I  believe  (that)  it  is  time.  Stain 

being  uuderstood :  as,  £omm|i  bu  ^eitte  ttity,  fo  f  ommjl 

bU  morgett,  (if)  thou  dost  not  come  to  day,  thou  wilt 

come  to-morrow.    asillt  bu  ni&)  in  bet  JCtmuty  fepnyf 

(if)  thou  wilt  be  rich  in  poverty. 

$r&get  bai  ©cbicffal  btcr),  fo  tragebu  wieberba$®4kffaf, 
5olfl'  ijmwittigunbfrob,  wifft  bu  nicfrt  forgea,  bumuffoi 

^TjO  Fate  bears  with  thee,  bear  thou  again  with  Fate, 
Follow  it  willingly,  (if)  thou  wilt  not  follow,  thou  must. 

Subjunctive,  bafj  being  understood :  as,  (St  faflt,  e$ 
fet)  wafyt/  he  says  (that)  it  is  true.  SBetm  being  under- 
stood :  as,  SBdre  icfy  in  granfreicfy,  (if)  I  were  in  France, 
were  I  in  France. 

•  P.  385,  2.  441. 13. 

t  £erbcr'$  3e rtfrcutc  Slitter,  vol.  2.  p.  10. 

I  Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  21. 
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The  Conjunction,  fo 

b  employed  to  connect  a  sentence,  when  the  prior  raein* 
ber  of  it  begins  with  a  consecutive,  causal,  or  conditional 

conjunction.*  ©a  er  fid)  ber  ©tabt  ndtyerte,  fo  f<mb  etc 
bie  SfcJKe  von  ben  geinben  befefet,  when  he  approached 

the  town,  he  fouud  the  ramparts  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

SBenn  man  fic^  in  ben  SBtffenfctyaften  au^ictynen  will, 
fo  muf  mart  imunterbroctyenen  gleffl  beftfeen,  if  a  person 

would  distinguish  himself  in  the  sciences,  he  must  pos- 
sess unceasing  industry.  —  ©0  is  not  always  required, 
after  the  consecutive,  and  causal,  such  as  bfl,  when  ; 
OB,  as  ;  wie,  as  ;  mil,  because :  but  it  is  rarely  left 
out,,  after  the  conditional  conjunctions,  such  as  wenn, 

if ;  obfefyon,  obgleicty,  wennfetyon,  wennglef  cfy,  although. 

Wenn  the  conditional  is  not  given,  in  the  prior  member, 
but  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  fo, 

in  the  subsequent :  as,  Jfrattt  id)  ba$  gewuflt,  fo  w&xt 

i#  nid)t  gefommeif/  bad  I  known  that,  I  should  not 
have  come  ;  which  stands  for,  SBenn  i$  bad  gerouft 
f)&ttt,  if  I  had  known  that — therefore,  fo  must  be  in- 
serted, in  the  following  member.  It  is  to  be  recom- 
mended after  consecutive,  and  causal  conjunctions,  when 
the  antecedent  member  is  of  some  length,  or  consists  of 
several  links. 

When  JDbgletcfy,  obfd)Oh,  or  a  similar  word,  noting, 
though,  although,  precedes :  Socty,  yet,  or  a  synony- 
mous conjunction,  generally  follows.    JDb  et  glekf)  jpmg 

if},  fo  §at  er  bocb  oiete  (Srfatyrung,  although  he  is  young, 

he  has  (nevertheless)  great  experience. 

*  See  p.  357,  and  440. 
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to  more  regard,  which  consists,  4.  in  the  use  of  the 
prepositions,  an,  bet)*  %n  bie  JttOttjig,  nearly  twenty; 
fcep  t>ic  tttetjig,  nearly  forty.— (Segen  would  be  more 
proper. 

7%e  omission  of  the  Conjunctions  baf,  rtaf,  ami 

werm,  •/, 

has  been  adverted  to,  in  other  places.*  When  these 
conjunctions  are  to  be  understood,  the  verb  is  some- 
times put  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  sometimes  in  the 
*  subjunctive.  Indicative,  bflj*  being  understood :  as,  3d) 
befyaupte,  e$  ttHrb  tegnen,  I  maintain  (that)  it  will  rain; 
\&)  glaube,  e$  tft  3*it,  l  believe  (^/AtfO  it  is  time.  SBetUt 

being  uuderstood:  as,  £omm|i  bu  r)eute  nidjt,  fofommjl 

bu  morgett,  (iO  tliou  dost  not  come  to  day,  thou  wilt 

come  to-morrow.    SBtllt  bu  teid)  in  bet  TLvmvifl)  fepn,t 

(if)  thou  wilt  be  rich  in  poverty. 

Sr&get  bai  ©fcttffal  bier),  fo  trage bu  wieber  ba$  ©efteffaf, 
5olfl'  ijmwittigunbfrot,  wtfft  bu  nicfrt  fctgen;  bumuffoi 

(If)  Fate  bears  with  thee,  bear  thou  again  with  Fate, 
Follow  it  willingly,  (if)  thou  wilt  not  follow,  thou  must. 

Subjunctive,  bafj  being  understood :  as,  (St  fagt,  e$ 
fet)  wafyt,  he  says  (Ma£)  it  is  true.  SBentt  being  under- 
stood :  as,  SBdte  kfy  ingtanfteic^  (if)  I  were  in  France, 
were  I  in  France* 

*  P.  385,  2.  441. 13. 

t  £erber'$  Scrtfre utc  2?l<Stter,  vol.  2.  p.  10. 
J  Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  21. 
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The  Conjunction,  fo 

b  employed  to  connect  a  sentence,  when  the  prior  mem- 
ber of  it  begins  with  a  consecutive,  causal,  or  conditional 

conjunction.*  3Da  er  ficfy  ber  ©tabt  ntifytxU,  fo  fanb  etc 
We  SBaUe  von  ben  geinben  befefet,  when  he  approached 

the  town,  he  fouud  the  ramparts  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

SBemt  man  ftcfy  in  ben  SBiffenfctyaften  auSjeictynen  will/ 
fo  mufH  mart  tmunterbroctyenen  gleff*  beftfeen,  if  a  person 

would  distinguish  himself  in  the  sciences,  be  must  pos- 
sess unceasing  industry.  —  ©0  is  not  always  required, 
after  the  consecutive,  and  causal,  such  as  ba,  when  ; 
0&,  as  ;  tttfe,  as ;  mil,  because :  but  it  is  rarely  left 
out*,  after  the  conditional  conjunctions,  such  as  went!, 

if ;  obfcfcon,  obgleicfy,  wennfd&on,  wemtgleicty,  although. 

Wenn  the  conditional  is  not  given,  in  the  prior  member, 
but  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  fo, 
in  the  subsequent  :  as,  $atti  id)  b<*$  gettwfjt,  fo  Ware 
id}  nid)t  gefommetf,  bad  I  known  that,  I  should  not 
have  come  ;  which  stands  for,  SBemt  i$  bad  geftuf  t 
f)&ttt,  if  I  had  known  that — therefore,  fo  must  be  in- 
serted, in  the  following  member.  It  is  to  be  recom- 
mended after  consecutive,  and  causal  conjunctions,  when 
the  antecedent  member  is  of  some  length,  or  consists  of 
several  links. 

When  JDbgletcfy/  obfd)Oh,  or  a  similar  word,  noting, 
though,  although,  precedes :  Socfy,  yet,  or  a  synony- 
mous conjunction,  generally  follows.    JDb  et  giekf)  jung 

iji,  fo  $at  er  bocb  viete  (Srfatyrung,  although  he  is  young, 

he  has(aevertbeless)  great  experience. 

*  See  p.  357,  and  440. 
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©onbetn,  hut, 

has  a  disjunctive  sense,  and  is  exclusively,  and  solely, 
used  after  a  negative :  as,  <g$  fricrt  nlcfyt,  fonbetn  eS 
fytiVit,  it  does  not  freeze,  but  it  thaws.* 

Cases  Absolute. 

The  accusative  case,  joined  to  the  preterite  participle, 
is  taken  absolutely  .f  Examples :  £)a$  ©eftcfy't  nad)£)(len 
gefefyrt,  his  face  being  turued  to  the  east ;  bett  SJluf  130$ 
bcm58aterianbc  gewenbet,  his  looks  being  turned  towards 

his  country  ;  tie  2Cugm  nadj  bem  $immel  geridjtet,  hw 

eyes  being  directed  towards  heaven.  £iefen  Itetftttab 
tMWtUSgefefet,  this  circumstance  being  supposed  ;  belt 
©ettitm  abger^nct,  the  gain  being  deducted  ;  biff 
attSgmommetl,  this  being  excepted. 

Contractions  - 

have  been  mentioned,  upon  former  occasions ;  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  pronoun  eg,  it,  with  other  words  :J  mh$, 

from  mires,  bir§ — btreS,  gt&6— gibe§,  fpradjS— fptaty 

e$,  tt)«t$— Wfflf  e$  ;  and  of  the  definite  article,  with  pre- 

position*  :§  ant,  f«ftn  on  bem,  fm— in  bem,  in$— in  tfaS, 

5Ur— JU  bet*  Contractions  shorten  the  expression,  but 
it  is  not  always  an  advantage  to  do  this.  They  should 
be  avoided,  when  they  interfere  with  the  softness,  and 
fluency  of  the  language  :  and  even  the  best  of  them  are 
more  calculated  for  common  speech,  than  for  dignified 
composition. 

*  P.  358  f  P.  400  J  P.  SOS.  §  P.  352. 
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CHAPTER     III. 


ON  THB  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORDS. 


The  verbal  arrangement,  in  German,  is  neither  re- 
gulated by  the  natural  construction,  so  that  the  words 
sboftld  be  placed,  in  a  sentence,  in  the  same  succession, 
as  they  depend  upon,  or  govern,  one  another:  nor  con- 
ducted according  to  the  loose  dictates  of  cadence,  or 
rhythm.*    The  several  parts  of  speech  claim  their  posU 


*'  The  ancient,  and  most  of  the  modern  tongues,  have 
no  sure  standard  for  the  collocation  of  their  words.  The  in* 
struetion,  which  Cicero  gives  upon  this  subject,  is,  that  a 
proper  symmetry  should  be  observed  in  a  sentence,  and  the 
Words  harmoniously  combined.  Collocabuntur  igitur  verba, 
out  ut  inter  se  quam  aptissimt  cofuereant  extrema  cum  primis, 
eaque  sint  quim  tuaviuimis  vocibus  ;  aut  ut  forma  ipsa  concin* 
nitasque  vcrborum  conficiat  orainem  suum,  aut  ut  comprehen- 
sio  numerost  et  aptl  ca<lat.  Orator,  42.  This  only  affords  a 
vague  and  fluctuating  idea :  for,  the  notions  of  symmetry 
and  harmony,  of  cadence  and  rhythm,  are  undefined,  and 
variable ;  because  they  must  be  referred  to  the  perception, 
and  judgement  of  every  individual.  The  ear  alone  is  to  de- 
cide, and  that  may  be  variously  affected,  in  various  persons. 
Cicero,  indeed,  seems  to  think,  that  there  is  a  latent  prin- 
ciple of  correctness,  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  which  may  be 
relied  on  :  Aures  enim,  vel  animus  aurium  nuntio  naturalem 
quandam  in  se  con t  met  vocum  omnium  mensionem.  ibid.  53. 
Esse  in  oratione  numerum  quondam,  non  est  difficile  cognoscere: 
judicat  enim  sensus,  ibid.  55.  But  the  competency  of  that 
eriterion  may  well  be  doubted,  when  it  is  recollected,  what 
a  diversity  there  exists  in  the  faculty  of  that  sense,  and 
the  justness  of  its  perception.    If  we  allow,  that  the  ear  of 
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tion,  by  virtue  of  certain  rules,  which  are  indisputably 
established,  and  interwoven  with  the  very  character  of 
the  language.  To  violate  those  rules,  is  as  much  an  of- 
fence, as  to  disobey  any  other  leading  precept  of  gram- 
mar. It  would  mark  the  ignorance  of  a  person  as  strik- 
ingly, as,  for  instaoce,  an  errour  in  the  gender.  By  a 
fault  of  this  kind,  a  foreigner  would  be  most  easily  be- 
trayed. For  these  reasons,  it  appears  of  consequence, 
that  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  understood:  but, 
strange  to  say !  it  has,  in  general,  been  overlooked,  and 
neglected.  The  natives  themselves  seem,  for  a  long  time* 
to  have  been  unconscious  of  this  extraordinary  property 
in  their  language,  which  had  become  familiar,  and  ha- 
bitual to  them,  from  their  infancy.  To  this  circumstance 
it  must  be  attributed,  that  it  has  passed  unnoticed  by  so 
many  grammarians,  as  have  written  on  the  German 
tongue.  Foreigners  have,  thence,  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  collocation  of  words,  in  German,  is  arbi- 
trary, and  that  it  is  not  an  object  of  grammatical  neces- 
ty,  and  importance,  but  one  superficially  recommended 
for  imitation.  This  statement  of  the  question  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  fallacious,  and  absurd.  An  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  of  position  is  felt  by  a  native  the  mo- 
ment it  occurs :  and  I  ask,  could  such  a  sensation  possi- 
bly take  place,  if  that,  from  which  it  proceeds,  did  not 
exist  ?    The  negative  of  any  proposition  being  remark- 


an  orator,  favoured  by  nature,  may,  through  practice  and 
attention,  become  so  habituated  to  the  rhythm  of  elo- 
quence, as  to  produce  that  proportion  and  harmony,  in  his 
speech,  to  which  Cicero  alludes :  yet  other  means .  will  be 
wanted  for  those,  who  do  not  possess  such  advantages. 
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ed,  the  mind,  which  notices  that  negative,  must  surely, 
at  the  same  time,  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  affir- 
mative. When  I  say,  that  a  thing  is  not  black,  I  should 
not  be  qualified  to  make  that  declaration,  unless  I  had 
previously  conceived  the  positive  notion  of  black.  Thus, 
when  a  fault  is  observed,  it  would  be  contradictory  to 
assert,  that  there  is  no  rule  for  what  is  correct.  Jf 
that  were  the  rase,  I  wish  to  be  told,  by  what  means 
that  fault  might  have  been  detected.  It  is  impossible  to 
see  errour,  when  we  are  ignorant  of  the  truth,  or  to  be 
sensible  of  what  is  wrong,  without  having  a  perception 
of  wtiat  is  right. 

By  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  was  led,  very  early,  to 
conclude,  that  the  arrangement  of  words,  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  was  definable  by  rule.  In  my  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  the  manner  in  which  they  placed  the 
words,  when  they  attempted  to  speak,  or  write,  Ger- 
man, engaged  my  attention.  I  knew  enough  of  lan- 
guage, in  general,  to  judge,  that  there  was  not  an  acci- 
dental difference  of  rhythm,  but  a  radical,  and  perma- 
nent defect:  the  source  of  which  I  endeavoured  to  trace, 
and  to  discover  the  necessary  remedies.  I  confess,  that 
I  pursued  this  speculation  entirely  unassisted :  and  ap- 
propriated to  myself  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  as  far 
as  it  went,  without  dividing  it  with  any  other  person.* 
The  system,  which  I  established,  had  for  its  foundation, 
the  common  division  of  the  parts  of  speech.  To  each, 
I  assumed  that  a  proper  place  belonged,  in  a  sentence, 


« 
*  I  advert  to  this  circumstance,    because  I  have  since 
found,  that  Mr.  Adelung  had  entered  into  a  similar  inves- 
tigation :  with  which  if  I  had  been  acquainted,  the  progress 
orxny  own  researches  would  probably  nave  been  accelerated. 
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that  they  stood  in  a  certain  relation,  and  influenced  one 
another,  in  point  of  rank,  and  order.  That  theory  ap- 
pears to  be  uncontradicted  in  practice,  and  I  have,  by 
repealed  experience,  been  fully  convinced  of  its  real 
utility.  Without  the  benefit  of  such  aid,  the  labour,  to 
a  foreigner,  of  acquiring  the  German  tongue,  is  almost 
endless.  He  may  know,  with  accuracy,  the  various 
topicks  of  grammar,  and  be  abundantly  provided  with 
the  stores  of  phraseology  ;  he  may  have  learnt  the  best 
pronunciation,  and  made  himself  master  of  every  other 
advantage:  yet,  if  he  is  not  initiated  in  the  mystery,  of 
the  arrangement  of  words,  his  language  will  ever  re- 
main ungainly,  and  defective.  By  long  and  unwearied 
attention,  united  with  a  nice,  and  discerning  ear,  he 
may  perhaps  approximate  to  that  habit,  which  the  na- 
tives have  imbibed,  from  their  cradle :  but  he  will  not 
stand  on  safe  ground,  if  be  is  merely  to  depend  on  ha* 
bitual,  and  obscure  sensations,  which  may  leave  him  in 
doubt,  whenever  the  peculiarities  of  other  idioms  in- 
trude upon  his  recollection.  These  observations  rest 
upon  simple,  and  obvious  facts,  which  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  any  one,  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  these 
matters.  I  have  met  with  that  deficiency,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  in  foreigners,  who  had  diligently 
studied,  and  long  practised  the  German  language ;  and 
might,  in  every  other  respect,  be  said  to  be  completely 
in  possession  of  that  acquirement. 

All  those  embarrassments,  and  difficulties,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  undertake  to  remove;  and  if  they  sue* 
ceed,  to  any  considerable  degree,  in  this  object,  which, 
I  confidently  affirm,  they  do,  their  value  cannot  be 
mistaken.    Indeed,  I  look  upon  this  portion  of  the  pre- 
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sent  work,  as '  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole :  for  I 
may  &&y,  that  the  disquisition  was  new,  and  the  elucida- 
tions obtained,  satisfactory,  and  useful.  The  subject 
certainly  could  not  be  considered  as  trite  and  common, 
when,'  even  in  our  days,  it  was  so  imperfectly  compre- 
hended by  the  natives,  that  several  enlightened  writers 
have  been  led  into  errour.  So  little  was  its  nature  un- 
derstood, that  some  men  of  literary  eminence  have 
proclaimed  their  ignorance  of  it,  by  their  rash  attempts 
to  change  this  constitutional  part  of  the  language.  But 
whatever  the  weight  of  their  authority,  and  example; 
might  be,  it  was  impossible,  they  could  accomplish  so 
ill-conceived  a  project*.    The  verbal  arrangement  wilt 


*  I  have  always  regretted  to  class  with  these  innovators 
the  venerable  Platner  ;  and  wondered,  that  a  philosopher, 
like  him,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a  mistake.  It  seems, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  giving  to  his  writings  every  facility 
to  be  understood ;  to  effect  which,  he  adopted,  in  a  great 
measure,  what  is  called  the  natural  construction,  imagining 
that  this  was  correspondent  to  simplicity,  and  plainness  of 
composition.  But  the  consequence  was,  that  a  new  lan- 
guage was  thus  produced,  which  was  not  German,  being 
deprived  of  the  essential  characteristick  of  verbal  arrange- 
ment. Hence  difficulty,  and  embarrassment  are  expe- 
rienced, in  reading  the  works  of  that  author.  For  by  not 
allowing  the  ideas  to  flow  in  their  accustomed  channel,  but 
forcing  them  to  pass  through  a  new  and  unusual  direction, 
a  restraint  is  imposed  upon  the  operation  of  the  mind,  axid 
its  mechanical  habits  are  impeded.  The  reader  will  find  la 
the  Philosophical  Aphorisms,  enough  to  justify  these  obser- 
vations. Mr.  Campe,  whose  grammatical  labours  claim 
the  regard  and  gratitude  of  all  who  know  how  to  value  the 
German  language,  has  noticed  that  aberration  from  the 
true  idiom,  in  his  valuable  Treatise,  on  the  Piinciples, 
Rules,  and  Limits  of  Purity  in  the'Gennan  Language— 

©runbfafle,  Wegetn  uttb  ©rattjen  bet  Strfttutfcfmnft  (pre- 
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maintain  itself,  in  spite  of  the  attacks,  which  may  be 
directed  against  it,  by  a  false  spirit  of  reformation. 
The  feelings  of  the  whole  nation  will  oppose  themselves 
to  those  erroneous,  aad  unprofitable  designs. 

The  following  rules  are  abstracted  from  the  practice 
of  the  best  writers,  and  the  manner  of  speaking  among 
the  well  educated  classes  of  society.  It  need  scarce  be 
remarked,  that  to  the  poet  a  certain  latitude  is  granted, 
i»  regard  to  the  position  of  words,  so  as  to  favour  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme,  and  metre*  The  Chapter  will  con- 
sist of  the  following  sections : 

1.  Position  of  the  Noun  Substantive* 

2.  Of  the  Noun  Adjective* 

3.  The  Pronoun. 

4.  The  Verb. 

5.  The  Participle. 
&  The  Adverb. 

7*  The  Preposition. 
8.  The  Conjunction. 
9*  The  Interjection. 


fixed  to  his  Supplementary  Dictionary),  p.  105,  first  edition, 
or  p.  6$,  edition  of  1813 ;  and  expressed  his  disapprobation 
of  it,  though  he  has  not  placed  it  in  that  strong  light  of 
censure,  in  which  I  have  felt  myself  obliged  to  represent  it. 
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SECTION    I. 

POSITION  OP  THE   NOUN  SUBSTANTIVE. 

Rule  /.  The  Substantive,  in  tbe  nominative  case,  being 
the  Subject  of  a  sentence,  is  placed  before  the  verb*. 

Note.  The  subject  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ob- 
ject :  the  former  governs  the  verb,  and  the  latter  is  go- 
verned by  the  verb :  for  instance,  ©er  SSatcr  Hebt  frfnett 
©ol)tt,  the  father  loves  his  son.  Here,  bet  Stater  is  the 
subject,  which  governs  the  verb,  that  is  to  say,  the  verb 
must  agree  with  it,  in  number  and  person  ;f  feittet! 
©otytt,  is  the  object,  which  is  governed  by  the  verb,  be- 
cause  it  must,  in  compliance  with  the  nature  of  the  verb, 
stand  in  a  particular  case*  To  give  auother  example : 
©cr  SJfotm  fcfyteibt  cinen  SJrfef,  the  man  writes  a  letter; 
—feet  SJtottn  is  the  subject,  and  eittCttSStief  the  object. 
These  terms  must  be  distinctly  recollected,  throughout 
the  subsequent  pages. 

Exceptions  to  the  first  Rule. 

1.  The  Subject  is  put  after  the  verb,  in  a  direct  ques- 
tion: as,  ©cfyreibt  fcer  9Kamt,  does  the  man  write  1 
<3d)teibt,  the  verb— bet  SRamt,  the  subject.  It  is  tbe 
same,  when  the  question  begins  with  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  or  interrogative  adverb :  as,  2Ba6  fagt  bet  S$0* 
ter,  what  says  the  father  1  wetdbeS  33ud)  liejt  ber  ©$u* 

*  I  make  no  mention  of  the  article,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  it  must  always  stand  before,  the  word,  to  which 
it  belongs. 

f  See  p.  380. 
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Ur,  which  book  does  the  pupil  read  1  VOCtXUtn  lai)t  ber 

Stnabz,  why  does  the  boy  laugh  l  we$n>egen  weint  We 

©<tytt>ejier,  what  does  the  sister  weep  for? 

2.  When,  for  the  purpose  o.f  emphasis,  the  object  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  sentence*.     For  instance :  JMe? 

fe$  ®tucf  gcntept  ber  Sugenbfyafte,  this  happiness  the 

virtuous  raau  enjoys.     ©ir  Sfcugenbljafte  is  the  subjecb 
which  follows  after  the  verb,  geniept ;  because  the  ob- 
ject, bicfce  (SJlucf,  begins  the  sentence. 
i     3.  When  the  dative,  or  accusative,  case  of  persont 

stands  first :  as,  2)em  SWenfcfyen  i jl  ba$  gcbeit  ttyeuer,  to 
man  life  is  dear ;  biefen  $naben  fyat  mctn  gretmb  bie 
grari}5fi(d)e  Sprad)c  geletyrt,  this  boy  my  friend  taught 
the  French  language.  The  sentences  here  begin  with  a 
case  of  person,  and  the  subjects  are  found  after  the  verb. 
This,  and  the  precediug  exception,  may  perhaps  be  to- 
gether comprehended  in  these  words,  that,  when  any 
-  oblique  case  of  declension  begins  a  sentence,  the  subject 
must  go  after  the  verb. 

4.  When  an  adjective,  or  pronoun,  serving  for,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  object,  begins  the  sentence,     @Ut  ijt  ber 

SBein  jwar,  abcr  aud)  tfjeuer,  the  wine  indeed  is  good* 

but  also  dear.  The  adjective  gut  has,  in  this  instance, 
the  capacity  of  the  object,  and,  beginning  the  sentence, 
moves  the  subject,  ber  SBein,  from  its  place.  ®Ut  ffnbet 
ntein  SSater  ben  2Sein,  &c.  my  father  finds  the  wine 
good:  here  gut  refers  to  the  object,  ben  2Betn,  and  has 
the  same  influence  upon  the  subject.  This  is  also  to  be 
observed  in  the  pronoun,  when  it  acts  as  the  object :  as 
fiRein  ijl  ba$  $au$,  mine  is  the  house ;  metn  represents, 

*  See  p.  442.  R.  II,  1. 
f  See  p.  443.  It.  IV.  V. 
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the  object,  add  bdS  $av&,  which  i*  the  subject,  is  put 

after  the  verb,  ©em  netmt  bet  JWntg  bie  SBalbuwg^ 
welcfye  im  ©uben  ton  gngtanb  fcefmbtfcfy  iff,  the  king 

calls  the  forest  his,  which  is  in  the  south  of  England, 
©em  serves  for  the  object,  and  therefore  brings  the  sub- 
ject after  the  vefb. 

5.  When  the  pronoun  @$  begins  the  sentence :  for 
example,  <g$  fortttttt  bet  jjSntg,  the  king  is  coming;  e? 

entjtanb  eln  &drm,  a  tumuK  arose  * 

6.  When  an  infinitive  is  put  at  the  beginning,  for  the  1 

sake  of  emphasis :  as,  ©efyordjen  rooUen  We  geute  ttidjfy 

obey  people  will  not. 

7.  The  participles,  with  an  adverbial  power,  to  ex-  ! 
press  the  manner  of  acting,  being,  or  suffering,!  or  par- 
ticiples generally,  when  placed  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  make  the  subject  follow  the  verb.  For  in- 
stance :  SBeinenb  fpracfy  ber  Safer,  weeping  the  father 
spoke ;  trauernb  gmgett  bie  ©efdfyrten  ju  bem  ©tab* 

mafyle,  mourning  the  companions  went  to  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  with  the  preterite  participle ;  ®eUebt  Uttb   ange* 

bttzt  t>erliefi  ber  #elb  feme  Slttburger  unb  ettte  irtf 
©d&focfytfelb,  neue  gorbeeren  ju  erringen,  beloved  *nd 

adored,  the  hero  left  bis  fellow  citizens,  and  hastened  into 
the  field  of  battle  to  obtain  new  laurels. 

8.  The  subject  must  be  after  the  verb,  when  an  ad-j 
verb,  or  certain  cases  of  nouns,  used  in  an  adverbial  sig-J 
nification,  commence  the  sentence.  S3atb  fomtnt  bet 
©Inter,  soon  winter  comes ;  fcfyneii  ge^t  bie  3«t  bafytn, 

quickly  time  passes.    ttngludtttcfyer  SSSeife  traf  ba$-8oo$ 

feitten  SStUbct,  unfortunately,  the  lot  fell  upon  his  bro* 

*  See  p.  208,  4.  and  p.  377,  3. 
f  See  p.  322. 
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Iher.  The  interrogative  adverbs,  (as,  ttxmtm,  why; 
We&Wgett/  what  for,  wherefore),  have  naturally  that 
qualification. 

9.  When  a  preposition,  with  its  case,  takes  the  lead. 

SRit  freuMger  SRtnc  gingen  bfe  ©rwo&net  intern  Ste 

fretet  entgegen,  with  a  joyful  countenance,  the  inhabi- 
tants went  to  meet  their  deliverer,  Wlien,  however, 
the  preposition,  with  its  case,  forms  an  exclamation,  it  is 
considered  as  an  interjection,  and  does  not  move  the  sub- 
ject from  its  place :  as,  S5ep  metner  Gtyre,  ber  aRettfd)  ijl 
Uttfcfyulbig,  upon  my  honour,  the  man  is  innocent. 

10.  The  following  conjunctions  have  the  same  effect, 
in  transposing  the  subject,  when  they  commence  the 
sentence  :  but  they  may  themselves  be  placed  after  the 
verb.  2Clfo,  signifying  so,  Jhus ;  ba,  then ;  bafytVj  thence, 
therefore;  bdnn,  then,  (the  same  as  benn);  batauf, 
thereupon,  then  ;  barum,  for  that  reason  ;  bemnad),  conse- 
quently;  benn,  then ;  befcfyalb,  beSfyatben  (berotyalben),  for 

that  reason ;  beSwegen,  on  that  account ;  beSflteidjett,  like- 
wise; bod)/  yet,  still,  (it  does  not  always  affect  the  situa- 
tion of  the  subject) ;  ferner,  moreover ;  folglicfy,  conse- 
quently; gletd)W0l)l,  nevertheless;  inbefien,  uvtlie  mean 
while ;  tngletcfyett,  likewise ;  f <wm,  scarce ;  mitfytn,  con- 
sequently ;  nod),  yet,  nor;  tfyeiB,  partly;  fo,  either 
meaning  so,  or  beginning  the  subsequent  member  of  a 
sentence;  uberbief?,  besides;  ubrigenS,  in  other  respects. 
--AVlienthe  conjunctions,  aud;,  also;  entweber,  either; 
JWrtr,  indeed,  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the 
subject  may  be  put  after  the  verb,  by  which  means  a 
stress  falls  either  upon  the  subject,  or  the  verb :  as, 
2tud)  ricf  ba§  SSolf,  the  people  even  exclaimed  ;  ctttWfc* 

bet  lieft  bet  Jtnabe,  ober  et  fcfyreibt,  the  boy  either  reads 
or  writes ;  jwar  fcfyeinet  bie©orme,  aber,  fce.  the  sun  in- 
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deed  shines,  bur,  &c.  When  the  emphasis  is  to  be  on 
the  subject,  it  should  remain  before  the  verb :  as,  2Cud) 
ba§  SBolf  tief,  even  the  people  cried  out.— In  old  and 
formal  language,  the  subject  is  sometimes  placed  after 
the  verb,  when  unb,  and,  or  fonbettt,  but,  precedes.  Unb 
tyit  JBeflagter  emucfcn,  and  the  defendant  has  proved. 
Here  SSeflagter,  the  subject,  is  after  the  verb,  in  conse- 
quence of  unb* 

1 1 .  In  quoting;  the  subject  is  put  after  fagett,  or  any ' 
similar  verb,  when  part  of  the  quotation  goes  before : 
as,  2toS  ®lucf,  fagt  bet  SQSeife,  ift  ttettdtyerifcfy,  For- 
tune, says  the  wise  man,  is  trcaoherous. 
f   12.  The  subject  always  follows  the  verb,  in  the  subse- 
quent member  of  a  sentence. 

Note.  The  Subsequent  member  of  a  sentence  is  that, 
which  comes  after  one  beginning  with  a  relative  pro* 
noun,  (such  as  xoa$f  what),  or  relative  adverb,  (such  as  wo, 
where),  or  a  conditional,  causal,  and  consecutive  conjunc- 
tion, (such  astt>enn,if;  Weil,  because;  ba,  when*).  Ex- 
amples: 3Ba§  bcr  SBatet  facjt,  tfyut  bet  ©ofyn,  what  the 

father  says,  the  son  does.  The  first  member  of  this  sen- 
tence begins  with  the  relative  pronoun,  tt>a§ ;  in  the  se- 
conder subsequent,  member,  therefore,  the  subject,  bet 
60&n,  stauds  after  the  verb,  fyut*  2Bo  ba$  2CaS  iff, 
Wtfammetn  ficfy  bte  3tbtet,  where  the  earrion  is,  the  eagles 
are  collected.  Here,  the  first  member  commences  with 
the  relative  adverb,  tt)0 ;  and  the  subject,  in  the  follow- 
ing member,  is  after  the  verbf.     SBjtm  ba$  SBettet  (Jim* 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Conjunctions,  Part  I.  p.  353. 

f  Strictly  speaking,  we  ought,  in  the  second,  here  called 
the  subsequent,  member,  to  supply  some  demonstrative 
word,  corresponding  to  the  relative,  inthe  first;  namely  ba§, 
in  reference  to  the  preceding  wa$,  and  bfli  in  correspond- 
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ftfgMeiM,  fo  tomtit  mein  %tmfo  in  wenigcn  Sagen,  if 

the  weather  continues  favourable,  my  friend  comes,  (or 
wilt  come),  4n  a  few  days.  This  sentence  also  consists 
of  two  members :  the  first,  if  the  weather  continues 
favourable ;  the  second,  my  friend  comes,  or  wilt  cotoe : 
in  the  latter,  which  is  the  subsequent  member,  the  subject 
is  placed  after  the  verb.     Thus,  2Bell  We  3ett  fc^teffl 

tocrjheid^t,  fo  bcnufet  ber  SBeifc  jeben  XugenJblid? ,  because 

time  passes  quickly,  the  wise  man  turns  every  moment 
to  profit.  Here  are  again  two  members,  the  antecedent, 
because  the  time  passes ;  ami  the  subsequent,  the  wise 
man  turns  every  moment  to  profit.  The  subject  in  the 
latter,  of  course,  stands  after  the  verb.     &a  (Sdfar  ftcfy 

ndfyerte,  entwicfccn  bte  geinbe,  when  Caesar  approached 

{antecedent),  the  enemy  withdrew  (subsequent).  The 
subsequent  member,  after  an  antecedent,  with  a  con* 
junction  of  the  description  alluded  to,  frequently  begins 
with  the  particle  fo,  concerning  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  refer  to  some  remarks  in  Part  1.*  This  particle 
serves  as  a  connecting  link,  between  the  antecedent,  and 
subsequent  members/)-    It  is  not  always  made  use.  of, 

ence  to  wo.  By  these  words,  which  are  to  be  supplied,  it  is, 
that  the  subject,  in  the  second  member,  is  brought  behind 
the  verb.  See  a  note  to  the  Exercises,  p.  100,  2.  The  sub- 
sequent member  may,  perhaps,  altogether  be  said  to  depend 
upon  connecting  words,  which  are  to  be  understood.  As 
to  the  relative  terms,  beginning  a  sentence,  there  hardly 
occur  any  other,  besides  tva$  and  WO,  which  thus  influence 
the  subsequent  member. 

,     *  P.  357,  and  427. 

f  It  seems,  that  such  a  link,  between  the  antecedent  and 
subsequent  members,  may  always  be  supposed;  and  that, if 
it  is  not  expressed,  it  may  be  Understood,  as  is  intimated  m 
the  note,  on  the  foregoing  page.  Compare  a  note  to  tbe 
Exercises,  p.  161,  &, 
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when  tbe  prior  member  begins  with  a  consecutive,  or 
causal  conjunction;  but  rarely  omitted  after  a  conditional, 

such  as,  roenn,  if;  obfdjon,  obgletd),  wennfdjon,  roemvs 

gleid),  though,  although.  The  conjunction  roettn,  if,  is 
sometimes  understood  in  the  antecedent ;  and  with  this 
circumstance,  the  subsequent  member,  generally,  takes 
fo,  and  the  subject  goes  after  the  verb.    For  example:  , 

SBdrebcr  glug  fc^Par,  fo  nmrbe  ber  4>anbel  Mufyen,  if 

the  river  were  navigable,  trade  would  flourish.  The  an* 
tecedent  member  should  properly  be   thus  expressed : 

SBcnn  bet  glug  ftytpat  ware*— The  conjunction  bejlo, 

and  also  jc,  when  equivalent  to  bejlo,*  constitutes  a  sub- 
sequent member.— A  subsequent  member  farther  arises, 
when  an  infinitive  begins  the  sentence,  expressing  pur- 
pose and  design.  Urn  reicfy  ju  werben,  untcrjie^t  fid) 
bet  SRenfd)  oft  ben  gcb$tm  SWutyfelfgfeUen,  in  order  to 

grow  rich,  man  often  undergoes  the  greatest  hardships* 
The  latter  "  man  undergoes/'  &c.  is  the  subsequent 
member,  where  the  subject  must  be  put  after  the  verb. 
13.  The  last  instance,  in  which  the  verb  precedes  the 
subject,  is,  where  the  conjunction  roerm,  if,  is  to  be  sup- 
plied :  as,  2Bdre  mem  SBater  fyter  geroefen,  fo  nxlre  ba3 

UngludP  nidjt  gefefyetyett,  had  my  father  been  here,  the 

.  misfortune  would  not  have  happened.      SSSarc  meitt 

SJatet  fyier  gewefett,   stands    undoubtedly  for,   wenn 

%  tnetn  SSater  tyier  gemefen  ware,  if  my  father  had  been 

here ;  and  the  subject,  as  appears,  is  behind  the  verb. 

From  all  the  exceptions  to  the  first  rule,  which  have 
been  enumerated,  this  genera]  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
that  tbe  position  of  the  Subject  is  affected  by  the  collo- 
cation of  the  other  words,  in  the  sentence ;  and  parti- 

•  Seep.  3*5. 
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cularly,  that  when  these  are  moved  out  of  their  natural 
place,  the  subject  loses  its  original  situation. 

Rule  IL  The  Substantive,  being  the  Object,  is  put 
after  the  verb :  for  example,  33>  Kebe  meitten  SBattt,  I 
love  my  father;  meinen  SSatet  is  the  object. 

Exceptions: 

l:  When  a  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  object,  it  may 
be  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  as,  -Den 

^omcr  tefe  id)  mit  SSergnugcn  unb  jBe»tmbmm<j,  Ho- 
mer I  read  with  plesure  and  admiration. 

2.  The  verb  is  sometimes  thrown  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence;*  then  the  object, naturally,  comes  be* 
fore  it. 

Rule  7//.,The  Substantive,  iu  the  Genitive  case,  not 
being  the  objectf,  generally  stands  after  the  word,  by 
which  it  is  governed :  as,  ®er  ©ot)n  metW§  gtettttbcS, 
the  son  of  my  friend. 

But  it  is  found 

1.  Before  the  substantive  that  governs  it,  when  it  bears 

an  emphasis.  £)e$  §Batet$  @egen  bauet  ben  ^intern 
$lufet,  aber  ber  SWutter  glucfy  reiffet  fte  nieber,  a  fa- 
ther's blessing  builds  houses  to  the  children,  but  a  mo- 
ther's curse  pulls  them  down  again. 

2.  Before  adjectives :  as,  I)c6  8Serbted)en$  ftyulbtjj, 
guilty  of  the  crime;  be$  8obe6  HMtbtg/  worthy  of  the 

praise ;  ber  (Sorge  unmxtt),  undeserving  of  the  care. 

3.  Before  some  prepositions.} 

Rule  IV.  The  Dative  has  its  place  after  the  verb,  and 
if  there  be  an  objectiAe  case,  besides,  before  the  latter. 

*  See  Sect.  IV.  of  this  Chapter, 
f  The  genitive  may  be  the  object,  when  it  is  governed  by 
the  verb.    See  p.  393.    Rule  II. 
J  See  p.  335-337.    Likewise  p.  457. 
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&l$ibt  bem  SRoWttbaS  2$U$,  he  gives  the  book  to  the 
nran.  The  dative,  bem  STOamte,  here  stands  between 
the  verb,  and  the  object. 

When  it  is  to  be  marked  witty  an  emphasis,  it  should 
be  moved  from  its  place,  either  before  the  verb,  or  after 
the  object.  The  first  is  the  most  powerful :  as,  Sent 
Sfcmtte  gibt  er  bag  23tld) :  the  second  does  not  so  much 
alter  the  force  of  the  sentence,  er  gibt  bag  S3ud)  bem 
SRattne* — If  the  object  be  a  monosyllable,  or  short  word, 
and  the  dative  case  consist  of  more  syllables,  the  former 
should  be  put  first,  because  a  long  word  finishes  the  sen- 
tence better  than  a  short  one  :  for  example,  (gr  fagte  eS 
bem  Stater,  he  told  it  to  the  father—  e§  is'  the  object,  and 
comes  before  the  dative.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ob- 
ject, being  a  case  of  a  personal,  or  reciprocal  pronoun* 
is  generally  put  before  the  dative,  though  the  latter 
should  be  of  no  greater  extent,,  and  likewise  proceed 
from  one  of  those  pronouns.  For  example :  3$  fyabe 
es  ihm  gcfagt,  I  have  told  it  him ;  et  f)at  ihn  mir  gejeigt, 
he  has  pointed  him  out  to  me ;  XOXX  empfe^lett  uns  dir, 
we  recommend  ourselves  to  thee.  The  words  here  printed 
in  Italicks,  are'  dative  cases,  those  immediately  before 
them,  in  Roman  type,  the  objective  accusatives.* 

Rule  V.  The  Accusative  serves  to  some  verbs  as  the 
case  of  person,  when  there  is  another  accusative  of  the 
thing,  or  object.  The  former  is  then  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dative,  according  to  the  preceding  rule. 

Examples :  3$  nenne  ben  9Jtomt  §reunb,  I  call  the  man 
friend ;  id>  fyeiffe  einen  fotcfyenSKann  einen  #elbett,  I  call 
such  a  man  a  hero ;  et  lefyrt  ben  ©emproniuS  bie  Ste* 

Ctyettfitnji,  he  teaches  Semprouius  arithnietick. 

*  Compare  Sect.  III.  of  this  Chapters  and  Exercises, 
p.  166,  note  1. 
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Should  the  subject,  the  object,  and  the  case  of  per- 
son meet  together,  either  before,  or  after,  the  verb,  they 
would  follow  in  this  order:  subject,  case  of  person,  ob- 
ject.    For  example,  before  the  verb:  ®a  bet  jtfittfg  ban 

geinbe  ben  grieben  angcbotcn  f)at,  since  the  king  has  of- 
fered peace  to  the  enemy.    After  the  verb :    2Cuf  biefe 

SBeifc  t>erfd>afftc  Sdfar  fcinen  greunben  ©enugt&uimg 
unb  benafym  feinen  geinben  atte  ^offnung  jur  Slad^e, 

in  thismauner  Caesar  procured  satisfaction  for  his  friends, 
and  deprived  his  enemies  of  all  hope  of  revenge. 

Rule  VI.  The  Dative  and  Accusative  cases,  governed 
by  adjectives,  stand  after  the  same.* 

Rule  VIL  The  Vocative  case  may  be  put  any  where, 
either  before,  or  after,  the  verb,  at  the  option  of  the 
speaker. 


SECTION    II. 

POSITION   OF  THE  NOUN*  ADJECTIV"E. 

Rule  I  The  Adjective,  being  joined  with  a  substan- . 
tive,  precedes  the  same :  as,  ©liter  SBein,  good  wine ; 
ba$  fd?6ne  jtinb,  the  pretty  child. 

Sometimes,  it  is  placed  after  the  substantive,  by  way 
of  apposition,  serving  for  a  relative   sentence ;   as,  Set 

aRinijfer,  nicfyt  wemger  gerecfyt,  aU  jiaatsflug,  tyat  afc 
le$,  urn  biefem  (gretgniffe  fcorjubeugen,  the  minister,  not 

less  just  than  politick,  did  every  thing  to  obviate  this 
event.  Here  the  adjectives,  being  put  after  the  substan- 
tive, occupy  the  place  of  a  relative  sentence:  weldjer 

*  See  p.  373.  R.  III.  2.  and  p.  S74. 3. 
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nl4)t  taentger  gered^t  ate  fhatsftug  war,  who  was  not 

less  just  thao  politick. 

Aife  //.  When  the  adjective  is  not  united  with  a  sub- 
stantive (nor  turned  into  a  substantive  itself— for  thus  it 
would  have  all  the  rights  of  the  latter),  it  is  considered 
as  the  object,  and  put  after  the  verb :  as,  ©er  SKamt 
iff  gut ;  or  before  it,  with  an  emphasis,  gut  ift  ber  Wtoxau 

Rule  III.  The  numerals  rank  before  other  adjectives, 
preceding  a  substantive :  as,  2)tCt)  gute,  d)tlid)t  $SUt& 
fdjen,  three  good  honest  men. 

When  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  meet  before  a  sub- 
stantive, it  seems  indifferent,  which  is  put  first ;  whe- 
ther, for  instance,  it  be,  bie  fcret)  erflen,  the  three  first; 
or,  We  Ctjten  brep,  the  first  three.  This  applies  also  to 
the  words,  bie  anbern,  the  others,  and  bte  le^ten,  the 
last,  which  may  either  be  put  before,  or  after,  the  car* 
dinals.  Perhaps  adjectives  of  a  superlative  signification 
may  be,  generally,  included  in  this  observation.  Exam- 
ples :  ©ie  brei)  lefeten,  or  bfe  tefeten  brep,  the  three  last; 
We  trier  anbern,  or  bic  anbern  trier,  the  other  four ;  bi  i 
fe$*bejten,  or  biebcjlen  fed)S,  the  six  best;  bieje^n 
fcfcinjien,  or  bie  ftySrfjten  jefyn,  the  ten  finest,    it  is  to 

be  noticed,  that  the  emphasis,  in  these  instances,  falls 
upon  the  word,  which  is  put  last. — The  words,  a(le,  all ; 
montfye,  several f  triele,  many;  jeber,  each,  stand  before 
fbe  numerals,  and  the  adjectives. 

Rule  IF.  Adjectives  usually  follow  the  cases  they 
govern:  as,  ®iefer©&re  tt>urbig,  worthy  of  this  honour; 

beS  SerbredjenS  ftyulbig,  guilty  of  the  crime ;  jefyn  Gttytn 

long,  ten  yards  long ;  brep  §ufl  breit,  three  feet  broad ; 
ftdfi  9funb  ftytt>er,  weighing  six  pouuds.  They  are, 
likewise,  frequently  put  after,  when  they  are  connected 
with  noons  that  are  governed  \>y  prepositions :.  as,  <£&  ift 
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jut  ttntetfaltung  fe&r  nfillidi),  it  is  very  useful  for e» 
tertainnient ;  bie  ©efunbfyeit  tji  jut  ®iucffeltgfett  mv 
entSe^rlid^/  health  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bapptaen. 


SECTION     IIL 

POSITION  OP  TUB  PBONOTJN. 

Attfe.  The  pronoun  either  stands  in  the  room  of  a 
substantive,  or  is  connected  with  it,  in  the  character  of 
an  adjective;  and.  has,  accordingly,  either  the  position 
of  the  one,  or  of  the  other. 

Therefore,  when  used  substantively,  it  may  serve  as 
the  subject,  and  as  the  object,  in  a  sentence,  the  collo- 
cation of  which  is  seen  in  the  first  section*  The  personal 
pronouns  never  occur  otherwise,  than  as  substantives ; 
and  the  demonstratives  occasionally  assume  that  quality. 
When  the  latter  are  employed  as  adjectives,  they  occupy 
the  place  of  the  article,  and  go  before  any  other  word, 
that  may  be  joined  with  the  substantive:  as,  £)tefe  toty 
ftlten  8cute,  these  three  good  people ;  jjene  t>iet  crftei 
topfetn  f&tdtmer,  those  four  first  brave  men.  The  word 
att,  however,  may  precede  them. 

T^he  personal  pronoun,  in  the  accusative,  or  objective 
case,  is  commonly  put  before  the  dative :  a*  <g?  Qxbt 
*8  mir;  he  gives  it  to  me— e8,  the  objective  case,  he- 
fore  the  dative  mil*  ©djitfe  fie  tym,  send  them  to  bin 
—fie,  them,  preceding  tym,  to  him.*  The  dative  is, 
fouud  before  the  object :  as,  ©tb  mix  efc  but  not  so 
frequently  as  after  it,  and  then  it  is  often  coaU»et#d,t 

*  Refer  to  p.  449. 
t  See  p.  4*8. 
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at,  ndt  eS,  into  mttf,  bit  eft,  into  bfrt,  eu#  e$,  into 
*«#*,  (not  80  properly  tym$,  tyr«,  for  tfcm  e$,  tyt  e$*) 
-  Farther,  the  personal  pronotin,  in  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative, is  sometimes  placed  before  the  subject,  when  tht 
verb  is  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  SBetttt  mtr  M$  ©l&df 
g&njHg  ijt,  if  fortune  is  propitious  to  me  ;  well  btdjbefn 
SSater  liebt,  because  thy  father  loves  thee.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  small  personal  pronouns  are  put  as  early,  in 
a  sentence,  as  may  be,  I  suppose,  from  a'  rear  of  theic 
making  too  faint  an  impression,  if  removed  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning. 

The  relative  pronoun  finds  its  place,  naturally,  at  the 
beginning  of  that  part  of  the  sentence,  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  word  all;  may,  sometimes,  stand  before  it. 


SECTION    IV. 

POSITION  OF  THE  VEKB. 

Rule  I.  The  Indicative  Mood  stands  after  the  subject, 
and  before  the  object 
Except: 

1.  The  instances,  when  the  subject  is  placed  after, 
and  the  object  before  it,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  first 

section. 

2.  When  the  verb  must  be  at  the  end,  that  is  to  say, 
not  only  after  the  subject,  but  also  after  the  object,  and 
all  words  connected  with  the  same.     This  is  necessary : 

(1)  When  the  member  of  the  sentence,  to'  which  the 
verb  belougs,  commences  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as,  be?, 
welder,  wer,  WO* ;  or  a  relative  adverb,  as,  ba&et,  ffim 

fi&2 
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whence ;  borum,  for  what ;  warum,  weS^alb,  or  roeSfyfc 

ben,  WeSwgen,  for  which  reason,  for  what,  wherefore*; 
DPtl  wannen,  from  whence ;  WO,  where ;  and  the  com- 
pounds of  too,  as,ttx>bon,  wofyer,  xoomlt,  noorauS,  &c. 
Examples :  Set  ©cfyriftfieUer  ift  JU  fd)^en,  torfcfer  Me 

jBef&rbermtg  bet  $ugenb  5um  3we<fe  for—that  writer 

is  to  he  esteemed,  who  has  the  promotion  of  virtue  for 

his  object.    3d?  fetme  einen  3Rann,  ier  fta)  mit  S?ed)t 

ttieinen  gteimb  newnf— I  know  a  man  who  justly  calls 

himself  my  friend.    Wer  bem  gafier  unb  beffen  Stctfeen 
folgt,  bereitet  flcfy  eine  fcfymerjltdje  flfaue,  he  who  follows 

▼ice,  and  its  charms,  prepares  to-  himself  a  painful  re- 
pentance. The  verb,  in  the  foregoing  examples,  is  at 
the  end  of  that  member  of  the  sentence,  to  which  the 
relative  pronouns,  bet/  Wddjer,  Wet/  belong.  It  is  thus 
with  the  adverbs  alluded  to :  for  instance,  SDer  jDtt,  wo 
id)  t)t\Xtt  meinen  greunb  «&A— the  place  where  to-day  I 
taw  my  friend.  Wohin  man  ba$  3Cttge  nut  wendet,  Ctblicf t 
man  ni^td  al$  (Sttnb,  wherever  one  turns  one's  eye,  one 
perceives  nothing  but  misery.  The  Verb  fat}/  and  tt>en^ 
bet,  are  put  last,  in  consequence  of  VOO,  and  tt>ot)irw 

($)  The  verb  goes  to  the  end,  after  interrogates, 
(whether  pronouns,  adverbs,  or  conjunctions),  when 
they  form  indirect  questions.  Examples :  @t  ftttgt  miti), 

wer  biefen  9Rorgen  bep  Sfynen  tcrar— he  asks  me,  who 

was  with  you  this  morning  ?  wijfett  ©ie,  welches  £3ud) 

et  {^cute  in  bem  ©arten  /as— do  you  know  what  book 

he  read  to-day  in  the  garden?  fagen  @te  tttir,  was  fur 

*  ■ 

*  The  relative  signification  of  these  words  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  meanings  which  they  bear,  ei- 
ther as  adverbs,  or  conjunctions.  §aft?r,  thence,  there- 
fore; farum,  for  that  reason,  therefore;  ttttrum,  welttK* 
gen,  why,  for  what  reason— cause  the  subject  to  be  place*) 
after  the  verb.    See  p.  438,  10.  435,  t.  437a  8. 
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vinen  ©tuttb  et  fiber  feitt  Ttvfibldbm  angibt—ieli  mt9 
what  ground  he  alleges  for  his  staying  out.  SBer,  tPffc 
tfyet,  wad  fut  em,  interrogative  pronouns,  serve  here  to 
indirect  questions/  and  the  verb  stands  last.    3d)  ftttttt 

nid)t  fagen,  *we  e$  ftdp  jugetragen  &rf — I  cannot  tefl  how 
it  has  happened ;  id)  mod)tc  roiffen,  oft  triele  itutt  bety 
iefetger  differ  SBttterung  auf  bem  gelbe  fepn  werden— 

I  should  like  to  know,  whether,  during  the  present  hot 
weather,  many  people  will  be  in  the  field.  SBte,  and 
Ob,  constitute  indirect  questions,  and  the  verb  is  at  the 
end. 

(3)  After  conjunctions,  conditional,  causal,  and  con- 
secutive.   They  are :  2(18,  bewr,  bi$,  ba,  bafeni)  bob 

mit  (in  order  that);  baf;  attfbafji  (in  order  that);  efye; 

falls,  im  gatte  (in  case  that) ;   gletdbnrie,  inbcm ;  to* 

mafen,  (since,  because;  old);  nacfybem ;  mm  (when  it 
signifies,  since,  after— mm  e$  eitlttial  gcfd)e^Ctt  tft,  since 
it  once  has  been  done)  ;  ob,  obfdjon,  obflletcfy,  obwofyl, 
felt,  and  feitbem ;    ff rttemal  (since,  whereas ;    old)  ;  fa 

(when  it  means,  if);  fo  balb,  orfobalbalS;  folange,  Or 
folangealS;  foweit,  or  fo  wet to&$;  mett;  metm/wetm* 
gletcfy,  mention ;  wie,  nriercofyf,  wofern,  too  ntdjt* 

To  these  is  to  be  added  the  comparative  conjunction 
je,  which,  beginning  the  prior  member,  moves  the  verb 
to  the  end.f  Examples :  Ah  et  ben  2Cufrufyr  in  ber  (Stabt 
bemerkte — wheu  he  perceived  the  tumult  in  the  city ;  be- 
vor  id)  bett  SBBalb  ZXXtityt  hatte— before  I  bad  reached 

*  It  is  probably  understood  by  every  reader,  what  is 
meant  by  indirect  questions :  but  there  will  remain  no  doubt, 
if  we  change  some  of  the  foregoing  into  direct  questions,  to 
show  the  difference,  vi*.  2Ber  war  be»  3(men,  who  was 
with  you?  welC&Cl  5&UC0  fo$  er,  what  book  did  he  read  ? 

t  Seep.  355.  Compare  the  Exercises  p.  81.  n.  2.  and  p. 
182.  n.  3. 

88  3 
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the  wood ;  bis  We  Somte  bic  etjiattten  gclbet  aufiofe* 

toird — till  the  sun  shall  loosen  the  congealed  fields ;  da 
bet  StbtilQ  in  £ont>en  ankam — when  the  king  arrived  ia 

London :  je  linger  bet  AfinjHer  biefe  ©egenjiattbe  fc- 
trachtete,  beflo  mel)r  benumberte  et  pe,  the  more  the  ar- 
tist contemplated  these  objects,  the  more  he  admired 
them. 

By  the  force  of  the  aforesaid  conjunctions,  the  verb 
is  put  after  every  word  belonging  to  the  same  member 
of  the  sentence,  aud  sometimes  even  after  a  subordinate 
member,  connected  with  it.     For  example  :    £a  id)  ben 

SRattn,  welcber  fo  ebel  geba$t,  efyte  unb  liebe,  since  I 

honour  and  love  the  man,  vtbo  has  thought  so  nobly.  Ia 
this,  the  principal  member  is,  ba  id)  ben  Sttann  etyte  Uttb 
liebe,  with  which  is  connected  a  subordinate,  or  secon- 
dary, member,  n>eld)et  fo  ebel  gebacfyt,  and  the  verb  of 
the  former  is  placed  after  this.  It  need  not  necessarily 
be  so;  but  the  sentence  might  also  run  thus :  £a  id) ben 

SJtonn  e^te  unb  liebe,  weitfyet  fo  ebeigebadjt*  It  de- 
pends upon  sound,  and  perspicuity,  to  prefer  either  the 
one,  or  the  other.  This  likewise  applies  to  the  infini- 
tive, with  the  preposition  $tn  The  verb,  influenced  by 
the  above  conjunctions,  may  be  put  after  the  infinitive : 

as,  SBeil  id)  mid)  nid)t  ju  janf  en  wunfd)e,  because  I  do 

not  like  to  quarrel — or  before  it:  SBetltd)  ttid)t  tt>tmfd)e 
tnicfy  JU  janfem  When  the  iufinitive,  with  ju,  has  other 
words  belonging  to  it,  for  instance,  cases  of  declension, 
which  it  governs,  it  is  preferable,  on  accouut  of  the  ex- 
tent, which  it  then  assumes,  to  place  it  in  a  distinct 
comma,  after  the  verb,  lest  the  sentence  should  become 
heavy,  and  intricate.*  Being  without  the  preposition 
jti,  it  is  immediately  governed  by  the  verb,  as  much  as  a 

•  SeeEierc.  p,179.  ri.5. 
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case  of  declension ;  and  the  verb  must,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, stand  after  it :  as,  SBenn  er  ba$  35ud)  Iefen 
XolUf  if  he  will  read  that  book;  where  it  would  be 
wrong  to  let  the  infinitive  follow  after  the  verb,  as,  wetlft 

er  will  ba$  gjud)  lefen* 

The  conjunctions,  baf,  and  Wetttt,  are  occasionally 
understood,  without  being  expressed.*  Being  thus  ab- 
sent from  the  sentence,  they  forfeit  their  power  of  mov- 
ing the  verb  to  the  end. 

Rule  II.  The  Subjunctive  Mood,  is,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  under  the  same  regulations,  as  the  indi- 
cative. When  it  denotes  a  wish,  or  surprise,  it  often  be- 
gins the  sentence :  as,  ®ebe  e$  bet  Jpiuimtl,  may  heaven 

grant  it ;  mod)te  tie  Sonne  bod?  fcfyemen,  <>,  that  the  sun 
would  shine !  SpatU  id) 6  bod)  md)t  gcglaubt,  I  should 
not  have  thought  it !  Always,  when  the  conditional  con> 

junction,  noenn,  if,  is  omitted :  5Bdre  iti)  fyter  gewefen, 
had  I  been  here ;  for,  wenn  ii)  fyier  gewefen  mare,  if  I 

had  been  here. 

Rule  III.  The  Imperative  precedes  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, that  serve  to  it  as  subjects.  £obe  bu,  praise  thou; 
lobe  er,  let  him  praise ;  lobett  fie/  let  them  praise. 

Rule  IV.  The  Infinitive  comes  after  the  object,  and 
the  other  words  of  a  sentence,  except  the  indicative,  aud 
subjunctive,  when  these,  for  reasons  assigned  before,  are 

put  last.    Examples ;  @r  wunfdjt  bie  gatetnifdje  ©pros? 

d)e  grimblid)  JU  lemen — he  wishes  to  learn  the  Latin 

language  accurately ;  btefer  9Rann  fann  SngUfcfy,  grants 
ft&ftfd^,  £>eutfcfy,  unb  aerftytebene  anbere  ©pracfyen  wn 

(SlttOpa  reden — this  man  can  speak  English,  French, 
German,  and  several  other  tongues  of  Europe.  Ser^ 
nen  and  reben,  are  infinitives.     * 

*  See  Gr.  p.  385,  £.  and  p.  426. 
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This  rule  affects  the  future  tenses,  because  they  art 
composed  of  an  infinitive,  and  the  third  auxiliary.  That 
infinitive,  namely,  is  placed  in  the  same  manjfcer,  as  in 
the  examples  above  stated,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  object, 
and  other  words :  as,  3d)  werde  morgett  tie  (Bcgettb  fe- 
sehen — I  shall  to-morrow  take  a  view  of  the  country, 
S5cfd)«n  is  the  infinitive,  belonging  to  the  auxiliary 
ftttbe,  with  which  it  constitutes  the  future  tense;  but 
this  connection  does  not  alter  its  position,  in  the  sen- 
tence.— When  the  future,  in  the  indicative,  or  subjunc- 
tive mood,  is  to  go  to  the  end,  the  infinitive,  which  com* 
poses  it,   must  be  put  before  the  auxiliary:  as,  SOtoit 

gloubt,  bag  bet  Jfcaifer  mit  ben  granjofen  grieten  madden 

Wtt>e,  it  is  thought  that  the  Emperour  will  make  peace 
with  the  French.  Here  the  infinitive,  macfyett,  in  before 
the  auxiliary  werbe*  When  the  future  tense  of  the  pas- 
sive voice  is  in  that  situation,  the. auxiliary  verb,  in  the 
indicative,  or  subjunctive,  is  often  put  before  the  infini- 
tive, which  is  done  to  prevent,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
vening participle,  the  close  reiteration  of  nxtbett:  for 

example,  3$  erwarte,  bag  t>erfc#ebene  ©acfyen  ttad) 
tmferm  £aufe  roerben  gebracfyt  merben,  I  expect,  that 

several  things  will  be  brought  to  our  bouse.  Another 
expedient  I  have  seen  used  by  modern  writers/  that  of 
substituting  the  infinitive  of  the  second  auxiliary,  fetjtl, 
for  werbetn  But  this  is  taking  an  improper  liberty  with 
the  language,  by  forcing  upon  it  a  foreign  idiom :  for 
the  auxiliary,  belonging  to  the  passive  voice,  in  Ger- 
man, is  not  fepn,  but  roerbem 

*  fiafontaine,  in  his  StU'mtXcmcmt,  vol.  i.  has  this  pas- 
sage: Wer  benncfb  wif?  t#,  baf  i$  veraftttt  unb  at$a$t 
fepn  werbe.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  participles,  VCxad)Ut  and  $tia$tj  are  used  as 
mere  adjectives,  (see  Gr.  p.  336) ;  then  the  observation,  in 
the  text,  would  not  apply. 
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Sometimes,  two  infinitives  stand  together,  of  which 
one  governs  the  other ;  and  the  governing  one  should  be 
put  after  that,  which  is  governed :  as,  @r  ttfoUte  fie  Xiltijt 
herein  fommcn  foffen,  he  would  not  let  them  come  in. 
Here,  laffetl,  the  governing  infinitive  is  preceded  by  the 
other,  fyeteftt  fommen,  which  is  governed.  But  this  rule 
is  not  always  observed,  as  the  following  example  proves : 

Qx  fytt  it)ti  fcfyon  nietyr  aI8  je^n  mal  mfiffcn  fySren,*  be 

has  been  obliged  more  than  ten  times  to  hear  him— 

which  should  be,  b§ren  muffem 

The  infinitive  is  found,  now  and  then,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  sentence,  and  in  that  position  bears  a  strong 
emphasis :  as,  fommen  will  id)  jwar,  come,  indeed,  I 
will ;  abet  fdjmben  barf  id)  nid)t,  but  write  I  must  not. 

The  infinitive  may  be  employed,  in  a  substantive  ca~ 
pacity,f  as  the  subject,  or  object:  and  is,  then, placed 
according  to  these  qualifications.    . 

Rule  V.  The  verbs  compound  separable  must  here  be 
noticed.  The  particle  is  separated  from  the  verb  (when 
this-  is  not  at  the  end),  and  placed  after  the  object,  and 
and  other  words,}  including  even  a  relative,  or  interme- 
diate, member  of  the  sentence.  %$)  ttC^me  Sfyt  ©^ 
fd)enf  mit  ©anfbarleit  art,  I  receive  your  present  with 
gratitude  ;  verb  anne^mctt/  to  receive — the  particle  ait, 

at  the  end.    ©ie  famen  in  2Cnfefyimg  Wefer.  ©ad)e  balb 

liber etn,  they  soon  agreed  with  respect  to  this  matter ; 

verb  ubercinfommem    SJietymen  Sic  baS  83ud)  mit,  take 

the  book  with  you ;  verb  mitnefymetU     When  the  verb, 

*  From  CefJinfl'S  STOifOflpn,  p.  279.    In  the  Dutch  Ian- 
guage,  in  which  the  same  position  of  words  prevails,  as  in 
the  German,  the  governing  infinitive  is  constantly  put  btr 
fore  that,  which  is  governed. 

t  See  p.  420. 
J  Refer  to  p,  305. 
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in  consequence  of  a  pronoun,  or  a  conjunction,  n 
brought  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  particle  is  not 
divided  from  it :  as,  Da  id)  3fyt  ®ef$enf  mit  ©anftaf* 
fdt  annefyme,  as  I  receive  your  present  with  gratitude. 
The  verb  annefyme  stands  last,  on  account  of  the  con- 
junction ba,  and  remains,  for  this  reason,  united  with  the 
particle. — 'I  he  infinitive  mood,  and  preterite  participle 
have  their  places  after  the  object,  and  at,  or  near,  the 
end  of  the  sentence ;  therefore,  the  particle  is  not  sepa- 
rated, except  by  ju,  in  the  infinitive,  and  by  ge,  in  the 

preterite  participle:  as,  mftjunefymen,  mttgenommetu 

3ti,  however,  does  not  always  accompany  the  infinitive. 
—From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  separa- 
tion principally  occurs  in  the  indicative,  subjunctive*  and 
imperative  moods* 


SECTION     V. 

POSITION  OF  THE  PARTICIPLE. 

Rule  I.  When  the  participle  (either  present,  or  pre- 
terite) is  used  as  an  adjective,  it  has  the  privileges  of  the 
same,  in  the  position  of  words. 

ttuU  II.  The  present  participle  is  always  preceded  by 

the  case  it  governs :  as,  2Dte  atte$  belebenbe  Sonne,  the 

sun  animating  every  thing;  Me  gleifcfy freffettben Xfjktt, 
the  animals  that  live  upon  flesh.* 

Rule  III.  The  preterite  participle,  combined  with  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  has  its  station  alter  the  object,  aud  other 
words;  and  is,  therefore,  generally  found  towards  the 

#  See  p.  3J5. 
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end  of  the  sentence.  <£t  iff  in  gonbon  gewefen,  he  has 
been  in  London— iff  gewcfen,  the  participle  gewefett  at 

the  end.  3d)  fyabe  tyeute  ba$  iBixti)  gelefcn,  I  have  read 
the  book  to-day — fyabe  gelefen*  Gtx  ntftb  mtt  Sftcd)t  cin 
grower  SKann  genannt,  he  is  justly  called  a  great  man. 
If  the  auxiliary,  by  the  power  of  some  pronoun,  or  con- 
junction, be  removed  to  the  end,  the  preterite  participle 
stands  before  it :  as,  £>ie  SEfyaten,  tt>eld)e  \>on  bent  £)idy 
ttt  Qefdt)ilbert  ttetben,  the  deeds  that  are  depicted  by  the. 
poet.  The  auxiliary,  tt>etben,  at  the  end,  because  of  the 
pronoun  tt>eld)e;    the    participle,  gefcfyUbert,  before  it. 

3&)  n>et#  e$,  wett  i$  ben  Sfoufrt  felbfl  gefe&en  fcabe,  I 

know  it,  because  I  have  seen  the  man  myself.  2Betl, 
conjunction,  brings  the  verb  §abt  to  the  end,  and  the  par- 
ticiple, gefefyen,  precedes  it. — Should  it  so  happen,  that 
an  infinitive  also  is  in  the  sentence,  then  the  arrange- 
ment may  either  be  thus,  participle,  infinitive,  indicative 

(or  subjunctive),  ttacfybem  idj  ba$  SBucfy  gelefen  fyaben 

tt>erbe,  after  I  shall  have  read  the  book ;  or  the  verb 
definite,  that  is  to  say,  the  indicative,  or  subjunctive, 
may  be  put  before  the    participle,  and  infinitive,  na$£ 

bem  id)  ba$  33ud)  n>erbe  gelefen  fyabem    I  think,  it  may 

be  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  individual,  which  of 
these  two  ways  should,  upon  different  occasions,  [have 
the  preference. 


SECTION*   VI. 

POSITION  OF  THE  ADVERB. 

Rule  J.  An  adverb,  joined  to  an  adjective,  must  al- 
ways remain  before  it:  as,  ©efyr  gut,  very  good;  nitijt 

ftytfftr  *<*  fad* 
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Rule  II  When  the  adverb  belongs  to  the  verb,  it 
is  put  after  the  latter,  and,  iu  general,  alto  after  the  ob- 
ject Cr  befcanbelt  ben  ©egenftanb  *ortreffHa>,  he  treats 
the  subject  excellently ;  ttOttteffUd)  is  tiie  adverb. 

The  verb  being  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  the  ad- 
verb, as  well  as  the  other  words,  must  naturally  stand 
before  it.  Nor  can  the  adverb,  with  propriety  be  placed 
after  the  infinitive,  of  preterite  participle.  Moreover, 
unless  the  verb  be  at  the  end,  the  adverb  cannot  be  suf- 
fered between  the  subject,  and  the  verb. 

Rule  III.  The  adverb,  being  moved  from  its  place, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  generally  receives 
an  emphasis:  as,  3$  fyabt  fyeute  ba$  £3u$  gelefen,  I  have 
to-day  read  the  book.  This  makes  the  notion  of  fyeute, 
to-day,  more  perceptible  than,  3$  $abe  ba$  SBucfy  fceute 
getefctn  Adverbs  that  relate  to  time,  such  ms,frequenilyt 
oftenftodaytye$terdayt  apd  the  like,  are,  for  this  reason, 
not  seldom  to  be  seen  before  the  object.  But  to  render 
the  emphasis  so  evident,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  the 
adverb  should  be  put  quite  at  the  beginning.  Sfctwtt  tyibt 
t$  ben  it&nig  flefefyert,  to-day  I  have  seen  the  king.  In 
this  observation  are  not  included  the  iuterrogative  ad- 
verbs, such  as  ttue,  how;  wemt,  when;  toaxuttt,  why; 
WeSwegen;  what  for;  tt>0,  where :  which,  as  they  can  be 
placed  no  where  but  in  the  beginning,  derive  no  parti- 
cular distinction  from  that  collocation. 

There  are  adverbs,  that  in  no  position  seem  to  be 
susceptible  of  an  emrjhasis,  viz.  those  which  express 
chance,  probability,  and  similar  vague,  and  undefined, 
ideas—t>teUeid)t,  perhaps ;  Mtmuttyiti),  probably ;  tocfyt* 
fd}einU(fy/  very  likely,  and  others.  As  no  difference  arises 
in  the  purport  of  the  sentence,  from  their  situation,  they 
may  stand  any  where,  even  between  the  subject  nomina- 
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tivfeuftfld  the  verb,  where  no  other  adverb  «an  be  placed; 

JDfeferfWimn  trtiileufytttirb  e*  nrfffen,  thi*man  perhaps1* 
witfti  know  it ;  fein  33n*et  wrmut&ltd)  ^ot  tym  b&8  jje* * 

fd^lebetT,  Iiisr  brother  probably  has  written  (hat  to  him 4 
If' they  have  any  effect,  when  thus  transposed,  it  may 
be$  that  they  Tather  give  force  to  the  subject. 

Thte  negative,  nltyt-,  not,  is  convmonty  stationed  afWr 

the  object:  as,S)er3Jtonn  tyixt felne  tyfltyt  nicfyt,  the 

rani  does  not  do  hls-daty.     Here  the  action  of  the  verb' 
is  accompanied  by  the*  negative.     If  it  is  to  be  particu- 
larly >  referred  to  the  subject/  or  object,  or  any  other 
word,  it  must  be  put  before  such  word.    9flid)t  Stetcfy* 

fyrxmy  fonbern  Sufrteb^n^eft  mactyt :  bte  SRenfdjen  gift** 

lid};  not  riches,  bufr  contentment  makes  men  Jiappy.  la- 
this instance;  thfe  negative  is  applied  to  the  subject,  and' 

stands  before  it.  graft  wtf  Tttd)t  ben  SSerlufi:  be$  ©<fytffe$> 
fonbern  ben  Sob  fo  tricler  trefflfdjer  ©eeleute  beflagen; 

dondt  let  us -lament  the  loss  ^f  the  ship,  but  the  death 
of  so  mafny  *fine  seamen;  The  negative  before  the  object.0 


N    .. 


SECTION    VII. 

POSITION  OF  THB  FBBPOSITION. 

R*UJ.  The  preposition-  always   continues  with  its1 
casevandis,  in  general,  prefixed  to  it. 

$Wben,  fyalber,  entgegen,  junMber,  are  constantly  put^ 
after  their  case*.    2)utfJ),  nact),  gegenaber,  ungcacfytet/ 

Wejett,  Jtt/  jufolfle,   JUWifcer,    sometimes   before,  and  - 
sometimes  after.    See  the  prepositions  in  the  First  Part* 
Rub  lh  Tfce  preposition,  together  with  its  case;  may 
be  looked  upon,  in'the  position  of  -words*  as  an  adverb ; 

RR 
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accordingly,  its  place  will  be  after  the  object     3$  tybt 

efnen  £3rief  <m$  ©eutfctytonb  crt>atten,  1  have  received  a 

letter  from  Germany,  lo  Lather's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  other  old  writings,  the  preposition,  with  its 
case,  is  frequently,  if  not  commonly,  found  after  the 
verb,  at  the  end  of  the   sentence,  as  in  this  example, 

3$  fcabe  einen  25rief  er&alten  aui  Deutfcfylanb*    This 

practice,  which  had  justly  been  corrected,  by  giv- 
ing to  the  preposition  the  same  rank  with  the  adverb, 
upon  grammatical  principles,  has  of  late  been  revived ; 
and  adopted  by  those,  who  were  not  aware  of  the 
ground,  on  which  it  had  been  altered. 

Rule  HI.  From  thence  it  may  be  transferred,  before 
the  object,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis :  3d)  fyobe  &U$ 

©eutfcfylanb  einen  23rtef  erfyalten— here  the  words,  au$ 

£>eiltfd)lanb,  acquire  energy  from  their  position.  But  the 
stress  is  most  forcible,  when  the  preposition  is  placed  in 

front  of  the  sentence :  2Cu$  £eutftyfonb  tyabe  id?  einen 

fiSrief  tx\)alUtl,from  Germany  I  have  received  a  letter. 

Rule  IV.  It  cannot  be  inserted  between  the  subject 
and  the  verb,  uuless  it  solely  belongs  to  the  former:  as, 

2)er  9Rann  mit  tern  hlauzn  SRocfe  fyat  e§  getfyan,  the  man 

with  the  blue  coat  (that  is,  wearing  a  blue  coat)  has  done 

it.    3ener  mit  bent  £egen  \)at  ben  SRorb  begangen,  that 

one  with  the  sword,  (that  is,  he  who  has  the  sword),  has 
committed  the  murder.  It  is  not  said*  that  the  first  has 
done  it  with  the  blue  coat,  or  that  the  second  has  com- 
mitted the  murder  with  the  sword :  this  Would  be  a  false 
construction.  But,  from  the  collocation  of  the  words, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  one,  who  wears  a  blue 
coat,  is  charged  with  a  certain  deed,  and  the  other,  'who 
has  a  sword,  has  committed  a  murder.  Therefore,  if 
the  preposition,  with  Us  case,  is  not  exclusively  referred 
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to  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  put,  where  we  see  it,  in  the 
examples  adduced. 

Rule  V.  If  both  adverb,  and  preposition  meet  in  the 
same  member  of  a  sentence,  the  adverb  should  come 
^before  the  preposition,  especially,  when  the  former  con- 
sists only  of  one,  or  two  syllables :  for  example,  (&t 
ftytetbt  gut  mit  btefet  ffebet,  he  writes  well  with  this  pen ; 

"wto  gefyen  fyeute  auf  We  3agb,  we  go  a  hunting  to-day ; 

fie  tCtfetett  efltg  bltrcfy  8onbon,  they  passed  hastily  through 

London;  ttnrirb  morgen  ju  mtr  fommen,vhe  will  come 
to  me  to-morrow.  The  adverbs  gut,  tyutl,  ctKg/  mot* 
gen,  here  stand  before  the  prepositions. 


SECTION    VIII. 

POSITION  OF  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

Rule  1.  The  conjunction  is,  in  general,  placed  at  the 
beginning,  and  before  the  subject. 

Rule  II.  Some  conjunctions  force  the  verb  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  fourth  section^* 

They  are:  2Cl$,  bettor,  bt8,  ba,  bafern,  bamtt,  aufbaf , 
e$e,  falls,  gleidjnrte,  inbem,  im  galle;  je,  riacfybem, 
nun,  ob,  obfdjon,  obgleid),  obwofyl,  feit>  feitbcm,  ftn> 
temal,  fo,  fo  balb,  fo  balb  al8,  f o  lange,  fo  lange  al8, 
fo  mit,  fo  weit  als,  mil,  wenn,  wetrn  gletdj,  mm 
fdjon,  nrie,  nriefern,  in  wiefern,  wijewo^l,  »ofern>  iw* 
tiityU  ■  ■'■ 

Rule  lit.  Others,  when  at  the  beginning,  make  the 
««bject  go  behind  the  verb.    They  are :   ©a,    then; 

*  ■     ..  .  ...  *  -See  0,440*  , 

RB2 
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ba^,.  therefore  ;,batm,  batanf;. baron?/  for  that, 
sod;  bemnadj,  bcnnodi),  jcbod),  jebenuo^/fenwrrfi^ 
W?/  tyingegw,  inglct^en,  fawn,  mitytit,  tuxfy,  fo, 
iberbieg,  ubrigeni*    JDa  f am .  btt  9Rannr « then  came,  the 

wan;  mityttt  itit  fidj  beta  SStvfotX,   consequently  your 

brother  mistakes.    Excepting  ba,  and  -mitfyttt,   all  the 

lest  may  likewise  be  put  after  the. verb :  as,  £Xr3%mn 

-  glaubt  bafcet/  the  ,mau  >thinks  therefore ;   id)  jmeifle  je* 

,bod),  I,  however,  doubt.   Renter,  folgUdj,  liingeipn, 

tttgleidjttt,  tiberbtyp,  wbrigetlS,  may  even  stand  between 

the  subject  apd  the  verb :  ©et  SJctfaffer  fenter  be^attpttt/ 

the  author,  moreover,  maintains.-- Jflfo,  \>otf),  tttte 
mbtT,  Weber,  JWar,  are  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing ; 
for,  when  they  begin  a  sentence,  they  may,  like  these* 
bring  the  subject  after  the  verb,  though  it  is  not  neces- 
sary *  It  is  right  to  say,  '2flfo  ber!$8ruber  fyat  gefdpie* 
ben,  and,  alfo  fyat  bet  ©ruber  gefdjriebetu  Likewise 
thus:  ©t*  ©ruber tyat alfo  gefefytfebett/  and  ber  SBruber 

.ftffo  fcat  $tfd)X\tbw.  By  this  transposition,  the  stress  of 
the  sentence  may  be  varied,  which  is  no  small  advan- 
tage in  composition.— The  word  .nautlity  namely,  which 
should  .be  considered  as  a  conjunction,  may  be  included 
among  those  last  mentioned ;  but,  when  fit  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  sentence,  it  never  bas:Uie  .power  of  removing 
the  subject. after  the  vert>. 

Rule  JV.  The  conjunctions,  %bqc,  but,  and  $11$/ 
also,  may  stand  any  where  in  the  sentence.  +  At  the 
beginning,  Jftccjqgin  £$*ube*  Wd^xtjjii),  but  my  bro- 
ther declines  it.  After  another  conjunction,  £j#  ghgr 
mein  JBruber  ftcfy  Wi&XU  After  an  a^verfc,  -JRutt^r 
tyfMlfylt  e$  bet  JSonig,  but  now  the  King  commands  it; 
or  after  a  preposition  with  its  case,  9RU  btefen  Seuteit 

*  See  p.  438.       •    f  fllltf  is  mentioned,  p.  438. 
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aber  lann  tcfy  nid)t$  anfangen,  but  with  these  people  I 

can  do  nothing.  And  it  makes  no  alteration  in  the  in- 
fluence of  other  words,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  sen- 
tence. Those,  for  instance,  which  move  the  subject 
after  the  verb,  retain  the  same  qualification,  though 
flber  be  inserted  after  the hi ;  as  appears  from  the  preced- 
ing examples.  It  may  farther  be  placed  after  the  sub- 
ject, £>te  gtanjofen  abet  frtbenben  gngldnbern  ben  jfcieg 
txtlaxu  ■■•  Aftei;  tlie.  object,  £ftt  granfcofen  ty&w\'btn 
(gnglanbern  ben  JWeg  aber  erfldrt*    When  no^in  the 

beginning,  it  commonly  gives  energy  to  the  word  .that 
precedes  it.  The  personal  prououns  are,  generally*  put 
before  it,  when  the  verb  has  quitted  its  original  place : 
as,  £)a  er  abet  nicfyt  f  ommt,  but  since  he  does  not  come  ; 
bad .wunfd^n  wir  aber  nicbt,  but  tins  we  do  not  wish; 
bad  ©eib  t>erlangc  icfy  aber,  but, the  money  I  demand. — 

What  has  be eu .  reniarked  of  obSty;  may,  almoat  entirely, 
be  applied  to  awty ;  though  perhaps,  if  we  speak  cau- 
tiously, we  should  say,  that  a  lid)  lias  uearly,  but  not 
quite  the  same  licence  of  position.  It  is,  moreover/ pos- 
sessed of  the  power,  when  placed  at  the  beginning;  of  a 
sentence,  of  bringing  the  subject  after  the  verb,  wbic^i 
power  aber  has  not.    -  '    .     j- 


SECTION    IX. 

POSITION   OF  THE   INTERJECTION. 

The  position  of  the  interjection  is  arbitrary ;  it  may 
be  placed  wherever  it  presents  itself,  according  to  the 
feeling,  and  impulse,  of  the  speaker,  or  writer.* 


See  Exercises  p.  201.  n.  2. 


THE   END. 
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P.  144. 1.  9,  tin  fviord,  ba*  titkintfo,  «  smsH  thing, 
,«  trinket,  jewel,  should  have  been  mentioned.  The 
regular  plural  mf  it,  is  jfcWnnfce ;  but  sometime*  it  is 
made  j&WfHrtuen,  winch  nuuft  be  presumed  to  confe 
<rom  a  different  singular,  sucb  as  tie  £tetftObte,  (of tfte 
first  declension),  now  out  of  use,  or  to  have  sprung  from 
4he  Latin  Clmodium,  of  the  middle  ages* 

f.  169.  Jt  ougfet  to  have  beqn  remarked  concerning 
the  numerals,  winch  a*e  said  to  govern  the  adjective  jh 
the  fourth  form,  that  this,  in  reality,  only  applies  to 
4Stn,  eine,  eltt,  throughout  tine  singular,  and  to  the  eAW 
Jique  cages  of  3*9*9,  and  £)VC^  in  tile  plural,  a^tbeyttre 
exhibited  in  that  page.  The  cardinal  numbers,  in'gts 
ueral,  seem  tobave  no  effect  upori  fate  adjective;  but  to 
leave  it,  before  the  substantive,  in  the  second  fofrkr  'for 
.  example,  £)rcp  jiarf e  SJlannet,  three  strong  men ;  trier 

fdjwarje  $ferbe,  four  black  horses ;  fecfys  junge  SRdb* 

d)en;  six  young  girls.. 

P.  383.  In  this  place,  where  the  use  of  the  Tenses  is 
spoken  of,  it  would  have  been  proper  to  notice  an  inac- 
curacy, which  not  unfrequently  occurs,  even  in  respec- 
table writers.  The  tenses,  that  bear  a  reference  to  one 
another,  should  correspond,  as  they  do  in  Latin:  but 
this  is  not  always  attended  to.  In  this  instance,  SRatt 
.  gbttbtt,  baf  e$  Wafyt  ftg,  they  thought  \twas  true— they 
do  not  correspond,  and  this  is  a  fault:  for  jlattbte is  the 
preteriraperfect,  and  fet)  the  present*    They  should  both 


Ommons. 
be  imperfects,  at  they  are  in  English,  thought — was,  thus, 

gjtan  gtaubte,  bafl  e$  roofyx  trite*    <£t  befcnnttt,  {$  todte 

ba  gerccfen,  he  maintains  that  I  have  been  there.  This 
is  again  wrong,  befyauptet  being  the  present  tense,  and 
XO&Xt  the  pr*  terimperfect,  -{I  consider,  Ik  re,  r»dte  hy 
itself,  not  as  it  forms  the  compound  tense,  mate  gewe^ 
fen)/  which  should  be  changed  into  ft&in  order  to  make 
it  correspond  with  the  foregoing  present— ^r  bc^aujtet, 
id?  ti&  ba  gemefetU  I  read,  at  this, moment,  in  a  German 
.publication,  t lie  following  passage :  35Mt  jblttigtetl  e6  abet 

fpgletd)  bamal*  ntcfyt,  bagi  £ett  83*  me&tete  ftembatttge 
Untetfudjungen  etngefd;oben  fcabe,  but  we  did  even  at 

that  time  not  approve  of  it,  that  Mr.  V.  had  inserted  se- 
veral heterogeneous  inquiries.  SMUtgtetl, '  preteriniper- 
fect,  and  ^abe,  present  tense,  do  not.  agree :  the  latter 
(sbould  be  fyatte*     Another,  example :    (gr  fagt,  .  bablttcfy 

Wtf  et  bie  ©elegenhett  wrfoten,  e§  mare  abet  uad^er  ei* 

Item  anbettt  gelimgen,  he  sa^s  that  he,  by  thai  means, 
Jkus  lost,  the  opportunity,  but  that  another  has  afterwards 
succeeded— fyabe  and  unite  are  at  variance ;  the  latter 
shoMld  be  fei> 
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P.  173,  at  the  top,  read  Declension  of  Adjectives,  for, 
of  Substantives. 

P.  5203.  read  thus  the  aumber  of  the  page,  instead 
of  03. 

P.  333,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  read  333  for  233. 

P.  385.  l.  l.baf,  forbad 
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